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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In this Yolame , containing a translatioo* of Schiller's Poeips» 
an attempt is made to supply a desideratum long feit in England, 
not only by the cultivators of German literature , but by those un- 
acquainted mih the original, and anxious to obtain some glimpse 
of a genins whose influence upon the Intellect of Europe has been 
so pervading and profound. There have been many translations, 
it is trae , of detached poems by Schiller — and some deserving of 
high commendation for their elegance and fidelity — but detached 
poems convey a very imperfect idea of the general character of a 
Collection remarkable both for the rieh Tariety it embraces , and 
the noble mind that it reflects. 

To estimate Schiller as a Poet, and to appreciate him as a Man, 
the reader should be invited to a survey of the whole of those 
poems in which Schiller has developed the flower of every faculty 
be possessed — the fruit of every study he pursued ; in Tvhich a 
few lines sometimes concentrate the purpose of bis most elaborate 
Dramas — or contain the pith of bis most thoughtful essays; and 
tfaerefore, with very trivial exceptions , the whole Collection is in- 
cluded in this translation. Several specimens have appeared al- 
ready in **Blackwood's Magazine" — the indulgence they received 
has led to this publication. They have been carefully revised^* 



* We have invariably followed the text as setlled by Schiller him- 
self, and found in all the later edilions of bis works — not permitling 
ourselves lo restore whal he bas omitted, even wbere we bave venlured 
to regtet that the Omission was made: An author has &iv^\2A.\a ^^^\^^ 
on bis own bequests to posterity. 
J^a^jmi ofSehiller, ^ 
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and some of them re-written. The object of the Translator has 
been to adhere ^ith as much fidelity to the original, as the neces- 
sity of construing poetry into poetry will permit. The best plao 
to ensure such fidelity, that of renderiDg line by line, has been for 
the most part adopted. Where amplification , er departure frona 
the literal meaning has been indulged , it has been with an earnest 
"view to give livelier expression to the spirit , or distincter cicarness 
to the meaning, of the author.''' Of course there will be instances. 
In a coUection so various, where the eritic may discover alooser 
Interpretation of theitext than he may perhaps be inclined to ex- 
cuse ; but , taken as a whole , we venture to bdieve that there are 
few translations of poems equally numerous and diversified, in 
which loyalty and allegiance tp tl^e sense of the original have been 
more sedulously rendered. 

In the choice of metre , adherence has generally been sought to 
the essential sound and spirit of the German ; but not without 
Ihosc deviations warranted by our own lawsofmelrical construc- 
tion, and the usages which our classical writers have rendered 
&miliar to the ear and to th« taste; — in such matters, indeed,. 
the ear and the taste can alone decide tlie ju<ilgment , and no one 
can be a critk who is not at the same time a poet , or , at least , a 
-verse-maker. The boldest , and yet perhaps the most pardonable 
deviation from the original metre , is to be found in such poems as 
**The Walk" (Der Spaziergang), ^'PompeiiandHerculaneum,"' 
&c. , composed by Schiller in the classic Tcrse ,** for which the 
English langaage has no musical analogy , aad for which we faave^ 
therefore, considered ourselves «t liberty to Substitute such 
metres as seemed best to suit the nature of the subjects, — or such 
as an Englisfa poet, adopting subjects ofa similar character, would 
probably have selected. 

In the received editions of the original, the poems are classed 
in three divisions , according as tbey were composed in the three 



* Every one acquainted with Schiller, knows that it is occasionaUy 
necessary to translate bis ideas as well as bis words. 

** The Elegiae or altemate hcxameters and pentameters. 
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Periods which biographers have regarded as the great epochs of 
Schiller's life. These divisioDS have not been confoundcd in the 
translation , but we hare ioverted the nsual order — placing the 
maturest poems first,* and the youthfol compositions last. It 
would not be doing justice to Schiller, in introduciog him to the 
English public — to give to bis most imperfect Performances the 
place of honour — and perhaps , as a general rule , it is always 
more interesting to follow the stream to its source , than to track 
from the turbid spring the smoothness of the afler current. 

A Sketch of the life of Schiller has been prefixed to the Transla- 
tion , in which the author is chiefly indebted to the recent biogra- 
phies of Hoffmeister and Schwab, as well as to the charming nar- 
rative of Madame von Wolzogen ,** and the Correspondence of 
Schiller and bis Contemporaries. If after * * The Life of Schiller," 
written by a man so eminent as Mr. Carlyle , a new biography for 
the English reader has been judged necessary , it is because Mr. 
Carlyle himself will be the first to acknowledge that the vast addi- 
tions made of late years to our Information respecting the great 
Suabian Poet, would render it necessary to him , should he ever 
find the leisure for a revisal of bis early Performance, to re-write a 
considerable portion of it. May bis avocations permit the task ! 
By none of our countrymen could a füll and detailed biography of 
Schiller be written in a nobler spirit or for a wiser end. For our- 
selves , our Tery limits have compelied us to draw but the outline 
of a life replete with interest and Instruction ; much remains to be 
fiUed up by the research of a minuter biographer, and the philoso- 
phy of a more learned critic. 

In conclusion, the Author must gratefully acknowledge bis 
obligations to many — Germans as well as Englishmen — who 



* And in the ^*third division," we have not given to each poem the 
place it occupies in the editions of the original. This requires no ex- 
cuse, as they are not, in the German, printed according to chronological 
or any other systematic arrangement; and we were, thererore, at füll 
liberty to select the order which appeared to give the most teVv«^ ^xv^ 
variety. 

♦♦ Scbiller's sister-iii'law. 
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have generously lent him their invaluable aid in the task he has 
undertaken ; but to no ooe so much as Professor Ferrier, to whose 
accurate scholarsbip and graceful taste wiil be mainly owiog vhat- 
ever favour this TraDslatio.Q may receive. 

London, 
OctoberS, 1843. 
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BRIEF SKETCH OF TDE LIFE OF 
SCHILLER. 



CHAPTER I. 

FIRST PERIOD. 

SchiUer*s boybood. — Eis parentage. — Early studies and inclinations. 
— His entrance at Ihe military academy. — His youlhful poems , anc 
predileeth»ii8 for the drama.^ 

Closb by the village of Lorch, on the borders of Würtemberg, 
rise the ruins of a Castle , the hereditary seat of the Counts o: 
Hohenstaufea. The graves of that illustrious family Surround i 
CoQvent, placed upon a neighbouriug emineoce, and half hid bi 
a venerable lime. Upon another hill, Stands an old chapel ; be- 
low, flows the river Rems, through luxuriant vineyards, anc 
ferlUe coni<-fields. Amidst the ruins of Hohenstaufen, or amids 
the graves of its ancient lords , between the years 1 765-68 , migh 
oftco be Seen two childrcn — a boy and girl , — so strongly re- 
sembling each other, as to denote their relationship as brothei 
and sister.* Usually, they were seen alone; sometimes witl 
joong companions, — sometimes \vith a man in a mili- 
tary uniform, and in the vigour of lifo — to whom the boy 
especially, listened with avidity, whether he explained th< 
plan apon;which the old Castle had been built, or pleased th< 
Infant spirit of adventure, by anecdotes of camp and field. *' 
Moreoften, perhaps, their compaoion was a female , ofmildex- 

* HorvHBiSTEB, Schwab. ** Hoffmbister. 
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terior, and manners peculiarly genUe, though somewhat grave 
and serious. And she , too , fouod in the children , still more 
especially in ihe boy, eager llsteners to the talk by which sbe 
soughtto instruct the understanding, or arouse the fancy. She 
had tales of witch and fairy to relate ; — but, as the children grew 
older , she preferred rather to please the imagination with verses 
from Klopstock , Gerhard, and the pious Geliert. More than all 
— she at once charmed and instructed her young pupils by stories 
and passages from the Gospel, adapted to their understanding; 
and their tears flowed betimes at the sufferings of the Redeemer.* 
Already, perhaps, the scenes "which he loved to bannt, andcer- 
tainly the subjects he was accustomed to hear, hadproducedstrong 
and deep impressions upon the mind and character of the boy. Al- 
ready he had conceived a passion for Nature — formed habits of 
reverie and reflection — and looked forward to the Ecclesiastic 
Profession , for which bis parents designed bim , with a religious 
and earnest enthusiasm. At eight years old , alone in the wood- 
lands , with a boy about bis own years , he exclaimed , *' O Karl» 
bow beautiful is it here ! All — all could I give , so that I might 
not miss this joy ! " •• His very Sports partook of bis serious cha- 
racter : nothing pleased him more than , by the help of a cap and a 
black apron, to assnme the attire of the priest, monnt a stool, 
and deliver extemporaneous and fervent homilies , to an audience 
consisting of his mother and sisters. From his earliest childhood 
he was ever delighted to leave his Infant games, to join the prayers 
or Bible lectnres of the pious family , to which he belonged ; and 
bis favourite sister has left a pleasing description of the child at 
Such moments — with his folded hands, his blue eyes raised to 
Heaven, and the fair hair clustering over the broad forebead, 
which he inherited from bis mother. But though from infancy un- 
usually serious, and from infancy, also, impatient of restraint, 
bis temper was sweet, and his disposition füll of tenderness and 
compassion. Ifbe metapoor child in his waytoschool, hewould 
bestow on him all he had ; even bis books — bis clothes were not 
sacred against his compassion. With all this soflness of heart — 

* HOFFHBISTBR, SCHWAB. ** Jbtd, 
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Ire thjs loTe of solitude, and th!s pious temperament, there was no 

re less manifest a resolute and determined spirit. He was peculiarl] 

le fbnd of reading Voyages and books of Travels; and the Historie! 

re of popolar heroes , such as Alexander the Great. He would ofteE 

IT exciaim, "I must go into the world!" His reveries were, 1b 

s Short, those that denote not an indolent temper but an activ( 

1 mind. His musings were not merely day-dreams — they werc 

animated by that zeäl for inquiry which usually foretells , in child- 
hood, the careerofmendestined tothink boldly, and love truth. 
In his seventh year , one evening, during a storm of thunder anc 
lightning, the boy was missed at supper; he was found at last a; 
the top of a tall lime-tree , near the house , enjoying the tempest; 
and , to use his own apology , '* wishing to see where so much fin 
in the heayens came from ! '' * — Such in childhood was the cha- 
racter of Johann Christoph Friedrich Schiller. 

His birth placed him in that condition , betwecn wealth anc 
pennry, — (a condition bordering two classes — the Populär an( 
the Refined) which is perhaps the most favourable to intellectua 
eminence. 

His fiither, Johann Caspar Schiller, was of humble extraction 
the son of a baker , who held the office of Bailiff in the village o 
Bittenfeld.** He was a man of an adventurous and restless charac 
ter; stem and severe indeed in manners , but warmly attached t 
hisfamily, ofgoodabilities, of exemplary probity, and a stroni 
and fenrent sense of religion. He had held the rank of Surgeon ii 
a Bavarian Regiment. In 1749 , a year after the peace of Aix-la 
. I ChapeUe, he married Elizabeth Dorothea Kodweiss , ayoungwo 

^ ! man, bom at Marbach, (about eight miles from Stuttgard), c 

pacentage suitable to his own ; though it is said that her more dis 
tant descent could be traced to the noble House of Kottwitz.*** 
, After his marriage , Caspar Schiller resigned the medical pro 

l fession; but at the breaking out of the Seven Yearä' War in 175^ 

l 

* To this anecdote Schwab gives the weigbt of his authority. 
•• Schwab. 
*** Kattwitz, aecording to Hoffheister — corrected by Schwa 

to KOTTWITZ. 



entered the Würtemberg Army as ensign and a^jutant. It was not 
tili after some years that their union was blest by children: Eliza- 
beth the eldest daughter, bom 1757 ; Johann Christoph Friedrich, 
the Poet, born at Marbach, Nov. 11, 1759;* Dorothea Louise, 
born two years afterwards ; and Nannette , the youngcst. * * 

When Friedrich Schiller was six years old, bis father, then 
risen to the rank of captain, was sent to Lorch as recruiting offi* 
cer. Here the boy received the first regulär rudiments of educa-« 
tion, inclnding Latin, and something even of Greek, from the 
Clergyman of the Parish , Philip Moser; whose name and virtues 
he afterwards immortalised in "The Robbers." His favourite 
(fompanions were, his eldest sister, and the son of his tutor, 
Karl Moser. — But no Observation is at once more true and more 
hacknied — that it is to the easy lessons of a mother , men of ge- 
nius have usually owed their earliest Inspiration. Schiller's mo- 
ther had tastes and acquirements rare in women of her rank — she 
was a good musician — fond of poetry, and even wrote it; and 
the gentleness of her temper gave a certain reünement to her 
manners. 

1768. Friedrich Schiller was nine years old when his father 
was removed by the Grand Duke to Ludwigsburg, and the 
boy was entered at the Public School, instituted at that place. 
The academical discipline revolted one who had already formed 
his own desultory mo des of self-instruction , and his industry was 
reluctant and constrained. Still he passed his examinations with 
credit; was ever one of the first in the Latin class to which he be- 
longed, and received marks of approbation in the four several ex- 
aminations he underwent before äie School Commissioners , at 
Stuttgard. His character betrayed itself rather with his play- 
fellows than his preceptors. He obtained an ascendancy over 
them ; and his high spirit would brave those older and strenger 
than himself, if he suspected any Intention to affront him. With 
his superiors he was reserved and awkwsrd. But what, at this 
time, chiefly influenced his future fate, was the sight pf the Theatre 

* *^ A few months later than our own Robert Bums." ~ Garlylb. 
** Two other children died soon arter birtb. 
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at Ludwigsburg — the remembrance of that spectacle, which 
accordiqg to the fashion of the day, seems to have been a gorgeous 
spectacle, half opera half melodrame , began to colour all bis 
thoughts, and dictate the character of bis sports in the »j^q 
hours of play. At the age of eleven, a change was notice- 
able in bis habits ; he shrank from the games in which he had been 
hitherto amongst the most active. In the play-hours he would 
wander with some Mend amongst the neighbouring plantations, 
and, in those moods of premature gloom and speculation , which 
60 often cloud the dawn of illustrious manhood, complain of pre* 
sent thraldom, and form wild conjectures of futore fate. AI- 
ready he began to throw thought into verse — already he began to 
meditate the scheme of some elaborate tragedy. Bat bis religious 
bias was still bis strongest, andattheageoffourteen, he m,jjo 
still shared the predilections of bis parents in favour of 
the ecclesiastical profession« But now came the first great revo- 
lution and crisis of bis life. 

Karl, Grand Duke ofWürtemberg, a luxurious andostenta- 
tious Prince, but one possessed of many excellent qualities, 
formed the notion of a great National Academy , first instituted at 
** Solitnde ," one of bis country places , — afterwards transferred 
to Stuttgard. This establishment was called a Military Seminary, 
but not confined entirely to those intended for the Military Pro- 
fession. 

The majority of the pnpils were, indeed, the sons of officers 
— or eyen privates — in the Würtemberg Army ; but those of ci- 
Tilians were admltted also ; and sui table Instruction was given to 
students intended for the peaceful profession of the Law. But the 
scbool rightly deserved the distinguishing epithet of Military, 
from the discipline by which it was characterised. 

The father of young Srchiller had recently been promoted by 
the Grand Duke to the office of Inspector and Layer-out of the 
grounds at *'8olitude," and was subsequently ralsed to the rank 
of Major. But ihese benefits were not cheaply purchased. The 
Grand Duke in return desired to send Friedrich Schiller to bis 
Military Seminary. This was tantamount to the rejection of the 
long-cherisbed scheme of the clerical profession. After much 
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painful embarrassment, the eider Schiller frankly represented t^ 
bis Prince the inclinations of himself and bis son. The Grand 
Duke, however, repeated bis request, proposed to leave to 
Friedrich the choice of bis studies at the Academy , and promised 
bim, wben completed, an appointment in the Royal Service. 
There was no resisting a Petitioner, whose request was in realitj 
alaw, and from whose favour was derived the very bread of the 
family. Friedrich Schiller could not and did not besitate to sa- 
crifice bis own wisbes to the interests of bis parents. But this re- 
nunciation of bis young hopes and the Independence of bis free- 
will, wounded alike bis beart and bis pride. Wilb grief and rc- 
.^yo sentment, equally keen, at the age of fourteen, b( 
entered tbe Academy as a Student in Jurisprudence. Tb( 
studies thus selected were, in tbemselves, sufficienüy uncon- 
genial ; but to tbe dulness of tbe Law Lecture was added tb( 
austerity of a corporal's drill. The youths were defiled in paradc 
to lessons, in parade to meals, in parade tobed. At theword 
*March,' they paced to breakfast — at the word ^Halt,' the^ 
arrested their Steps — and at the word 'Front,' they dressed tbeii 
Tanks before the table.* In this miniature Sparta, the granc 
Yirtue to be instilled was Subordination. Whoever bas studiec 
tbe character of Schiller, will allow tbat its leading passion was 
for Intellectual Liberty. Here mind and body were to be alik< 
inacbines. Schiller's letters at this time to bis friend Karl Moser, 
sufficiently show tbe fiery tumult and agitation of bis mind ; ~ 
sometimes mournful — sometimes indignant — now sarcastic, 
DOW impassioned — weary disgust and bitter Indignation are seec 
through all. Tbe German works, not included in the schoo! 
Toutine , were as contraband articles — tbe obstacles to obtaii 
them only increased tbe desire: no barrier can ever interpos« 
between genius and its affections. The love of Man to Woman u 
less irresistible than the love tbat binds Intellect to Knowledge 
Schiller stole, but, with tbe greater ardour for tbe secrecy, t( 
tbe embraces of bis mistress — Poetry. Klopstock still cbarmec 
bim , but newer and truer perceptions of the Clements of Poetri 

* HOFFHBISTEB, SCBWAB, &C 
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came to him in the '<Goetz yon Berllchingen" of Goethe, ^ith 
which, indeed, commenced the great Literary Revolution of 
Enrope — by teaching^to each uatioH that the true classical spirit 
for each , must be found in the genius of its own Romance. He 
. vho vonld really imitate Homer, must, in the Chronicles of his 
native Land , find out the Heroic Age. 

Schiller obeyed the impulse of his own frank and conrageous 
mind in an attempt to regain his freedom. A stränge custoip at 
the Academy enjoined each pupil, once a year, todraw up and 
read aloud an analysis of his own character. Schiller .jj^, 
seized the first opportunity thus presented to him, to 
State that his character was not formed to excel in jurisprudence, 
bat to serve God as a preacher. The confession faiied to amend 
the Tocation; butfinaUy he obtained permission to exchange Law 
for Medicine , — a class for which was superadded to the other 
academical instructions. The studies for this latter profession 
were no doubt more congenial to him than those of Law, and 
served, indirectly and collaterally , to enrich the Stores of a mind 
so inquisitive into the Operations of Nature. But the discipline in 
all studies was the same. Had they sought to eure him of Poetry, 
they would have had but to drill him into being a poet! Mean- 
while , he was fast fitting himself for the great destiny to which he 
was reserved. He devoured the writings of those who were his 
precursors in German literature. Wieland's translation of 
Shakespeare feil into his hands. Nothing more strongly marks 
the peculiar earnestness of his character — the emphatic distinc- 
Hon between Shakespeare and himself — than the efifect which he 
teils OS, in one of his own compositions, the great Englishman 
prodnced on him : — ** When at a very early age I first grew ac- 
quainted with this poet, I was indignant with his coldness — in- 
dignant with the insensibility which allowed him to jest and sport 
amidst the highest pathos. Led, by my Knowledge with more 
modern poets, toseekthepoetinhisworks; to meet and sympa- 
thise with his heart; to reflect with him over his object; it was 
insufferable to me that this poet gave me nothing of himself. 
Ifany years had he my entire reverence — certainly my earnest 
study — before I could comprehend , as it were , his individuality. 
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I was not yet fit to comprehend Natnre at first hand ! " Nor indeed 
was Schiller ever able, as Shakespeare, thoroaghly to separate 
himself from bis creations. The pecnliarities of bi6 mind io- 
clined, if they did not limit, him to the delineation of graye and 
elevated characters, and his heart, always in nnison with bis 
mind, ledhimtosympathiseentirely, tobeasone, with the be- 
ings be inyoked — serious with his intellect , or ardent with Ms 
emotions. 

His friends were few, but tbey were well selected, and they 
shared bis inclinations , if tbey bad not bis genius , for üteratnre. 
They formed a sort of intellectual fraternity. Each was to com- 
pose sometbing, for which all dreamed of publication and fame — 
one a romance after "Wertber;" one a patbetic drama; one a 
cbiyalrous Imitation of '^ Goetz yon Berlicbingen ; " Schiller him- 
self (fired by Gerstenberg's "Ugolino,") atragedy, called "The 
Student of Nassau." This be abandoned afterwards for one of 
which be composed seyeral scenes , and of which a part yet lives 
transferred to ** The Robbers ," yiz. , ** Cosmo de Medicis." 

Meanwbile bis poetical talent found its first (and the usual) 
1776-7 * ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ comers of a periodical Magazine. At the 
age of sixteen and seyenteen appeared in the Suabian 
Magazine some small poems , (yery judiciously omitted from the 
collected editions of Schiller's works,) in which the Imitation of 
Klopstock is sufficiently yisible. "O, then was I still," be ex- 
claimedlater, " but the slaveof Klopstock!" Nevertbeless , the 
Editor of the Magazine, Baltbasar Hang, found promise in the 
midst of extrayagance and bombast, and prophesied that the 
young poet " would one day do honour to bis father-land." • 

The more bis inclinations grew confirmed , the more sensibly 
be became alive to the formal tyranny by which they were opposed 
No youth was less likely to be cornipted by Voltaire ; but bitter 
was bis resentment af the disgrace be incurred , wben discovered 
reading one ofVoltaire's works. **0, Karl," be exciaims in bis 
correspondence with young Moser, **so long as my spirit can 

raise itself to be free, it sfaaii bow to no yoke!" In fact, the 

# 

* Schwab. Hoffmeistbr. 
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Kan's mind i^as ripened long before the Poet's geniiis. Cmde, 
hard , laboured , and extravagant were Schiller's earliest efforts ; 
bat the soul from vhich Poetry Springs as a well , Clearing itself 
tbe more , the farther it advances from its source ; a soul ever 
observant of beanty ; eyer on the search for truth ; erer brave in 
difficalties; erer fierce against restraint ; that was the same in its 
large elemeots , whentheBoy, in vehement bombast, declaimed 
against the blood-stained laureis of a conqueror, as when the 
Man planted the robust step of Teil on the soll of Switzerland, 
and drew forth from the obloquy of ages the virgin glory of the 
Maid of Orleans. 

At last this long and terrible conflict between Genius and Cir- 
cumstance became decisive. The cry of the streng man went 
forth. The Titan moved beneath the mountain ! 



CHAPTER IL 

Brief review of some portion of German literature immediately previous 
• lo the appearance of Scbiller's ** Robbers." 

It was precisely that time in Germany, when an Author, 
whalever bis defects, might hope for a favourable hearing, provided 
bis gSnius carried onward the revolution that had already taken 
place in literature, and sympathised with that more dangerous 
movement which had begun to disturb society and agitate opinion. 

In literature, the old Gallomania, which had been for half a 
Century vigorously opposed by sincere Poets and sturdy Critics, * 
had become almost extinct, except in the small royal circics where 
"Seigneur Oreste" and ** Madame Hermione" ** still maintained 
their ground. The German genius had already arrogated a dynasty, 
and found in Klopstock an altar and throne. TVhat Klopstock *** 
wrote is comparatively unimportant; what Klopstock did is su- 
blime. No matter that bis ** Messiah" was overrated, — that 
even bis Ödes arc more tumid with cloud than instinct with fire : — 

* Among critics, Bodmer and Breitinger ; among poets, Von Halier, 
and especially Geliert. 

•♦ Macaolay. •** Born 1T24. 
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Bather a verbal musician than a poet, * — bis poetical ito, 
giDation is doubtle^s frigid , aod the weakness of bis tboaghl 
in vain disguises itself ia redundant epithets and syllabi 
pomp : Bat he bad tvfo otber imaginations besides the poetica 
— the Imagination of the beart, — the imagination of Ü 
conscience. He was an entbusiast for bis country and b 
religion. He feit like an honest man , and he wrote like a man i 
.earnest. It has been tnily observed, tbat, afler EJopstod 
**Germans were no longer ashamed to be German." If he wi 
not the first absolutely to awaken the national spirit , he made 
populär with the people , fashionable with the great , ardent in tl 
young, solemn in the pious. There is not a German poet wl 
came after Klopstock, wbo is not indebted to him; indebted i 
bim for^ German audience — for tbat prcvalent sentiment of p^ 
triotism and devotion in the Public without which the Poet sings t 
lay-figures, not to men. What was begun byKIopstock, wj 
continued with profounder yiews and on ä grander scale, by tl 
illustrious Lessing. ** Well does Heine *** exciaim, tbat **Le! 
sing was the literary Arminius , who freed the German Theat: 
from evcry foreign domination : " Nor the Theatre alone — i 
German Art was embraced by bis vast criticism and bis vigoroi 
genius. It is impossible to overrate the excellence of Lessing 
intellectual nature, and the noble tendencies of bis ambitioi 
Though he modestly denied to himself the qualities of the Poe 
and though some shallow depreciators have echoed bis own a: 
sertion , he enters even into prose with the majesty none but Poe 
can assume. In bis '^Emilia Galotti," domestic relations ai 
elevated into the sublimest tragic passion. This Drama is tl 
German Yirginius. No man has ever so happily effected the difl 
cult Union of beroic sentiment with modern manners. . . . 
Greater even as a critic than a creator (and in the former charact 
far more popularly renowned) , he served both to place Art in i 

* One of the greatest of the German critics has observed that KIo] 
stock's ödes , to be appreciated , should be accompanied with music 
tbat he wrote, as it were, to tunes and airs. 

•• Born 1729. 

**• **Zur Geschichte der neuem schönen Literatur in Deutschland 
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Irae sphere , aqd to enlarge its domain. Manliness was his Glia-> 
ncteristic in life and in tastes. Like Schiller, he ioved to delineate 
Haman Nature in its nobler qualities, and sympathise wilh its 
gfayer ends, rather than, like Goethe, to dissect its infirmities» 
or, like Wiciand , to trifle with its interests; — the ** Werther" of 
the first disgusted him — the **Agathon" of the last enraged. 
Lessing had the nationality of Klopstock without his prejudice* • . • 
If Klopstock were the first National Poet for the Public — Lessing 
was the great National Writer for the Writers. That a taste for 
German Poetry should exist , Klopstock was necessary. . . That 
Herder, Schiller, and even Goethe, should have been what they 
were , Lessing must have lived. 

But though the influence of Lessing was so profound , it was 
not of a nature to be widely populär, nor to be clearly compre- 
hended , save by its after-results : and his great career was now 
approaching to its dose. He died inFebruary, 1781, leavioga 
Public prepared for manly sentiments , for energetic purpose , for 
genial humanity , in those writers whom his mind had foriped. 

At the period we enter (about 1780-1), Wieland* stood 
next to Klopstock in populär opinion. . . Amiable both in man- 
ners and in tastes, of mature years and established fame, if he 
was less decidedly national than Klopstock and Lessing, be was 
jet highly influential in the formation of the National Literature. 
He also was a First, an Originator — the First who taught the 
delicacies of Taste to German strength — the first who taught the 
irarious Imitators of the Gallic or Grecian Muse how, without 
imitating, to appropriate — the first in whom Learning seemed 
airy as intuitiye Observation ; and in whom the fancy of a genuine 
poet, and the fluency of a charmlngnovelist, were blended with 
the emdition of a scholar, and the elegance of a man whohas 
known the world. Partly French, partly Greek — he is German 
throngh all; a German who commenced his education at Paris, 
and finished it at Athens. We enter not into a discussion of the 
precise rank Wieland should assume , •— a rank too readily con- 
ceded at one time, too harshly questioned now. . • Bat his in- 

♦ Born 1733. 
Fotmt of Schiller, b 
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flaence limited itself to the fancy and the taste — it did not extend 
to opinions — it did not root itself in passions. His great defect 
-was bis "want of earnestness and purpose. He may charm and be 
may reBne ; but be does not brace the intellect to masculioe exer- 
tion , nor elevate tbe imagination to lofty objccts. . . At tbis time 
be säte on bis careless throne at Weimar, rather to reeeive bomage 
-tban to govern. But tberc were now already labouring into fame 
tbree young men ; two of wbom , at least, were destined not only 
to "wear the robes of sovcreignty , but to wield tbe sceptre — Her- 
der, Goethe, and Jobann Heinrich Voss. 

Tbe minds of these three men had been formed under tbe most 
powerful influence which a Frcncbman had cvcr yet exercised in 
Germany. Always prone to imitate (as a learned people neces- 
sarily must be) , tbe Germans bad escaped from the old Gallomar- 
nia to fall into Grecomania and Anglomania — while one was imi- 
tating Theoeritus, another was imitating Pope. The English 
Bichardson, wbo , though less populär in Germany tban Fielding^ 
produeed a far more profound Impression, as, indeed, that 
greater Genius must do wberever tbe two can penetrate ,♦ may be 
Seen oversbadowing tbe large mind of Lessing himself. The sur- 
blime Clarissa, whom Disbonour so noiselessly slays, is the origi- 
nal of the no less sublime Emilia Galotti , wbo flies to Death from 
even a sentiment that dishonours. But in vain Klopstock and 
Lessing had thrown from their pedestals Racine and Corneille — 
in vain Wieland bad given to the Germans a more kindly if afeebler 
Voltaire of their own — a new Gallomania had seized tbe beart» 



* The influence of Richardson upon the fiction and poetry of Eu-> 
rope was not only vast at tbe time, but, enduring still, it must endure for 
ever. In vain bis language grows obsolete, in vain bis minuteness bas 
become vearisome, in vain tbe young race of norel readers leave bim oq 
tbe sbelf— to those somewbat tedious pages turns evcry genius who 
aspires to risc in fiction; from tbem can, tbougb witb toil and study, be 
best learned tbe art of extracting from tbe bomeliest details tbe noblest 
patbos. In ^* Clarissa" is beheld tbat true spirit of tragedy which first 
dispensed "witb kings and heroes and tbe parapbernalia of tbe outwafd 
stage — 'teacbing how tbe compass of all grandeur in fiction can be at- 
tained by bim wbo can describe the affeclion, and comprehend the Yir- 
tue, o( oie hoiUB beiiig. 
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ind fevered the brain of the People : Greek and Briton , all gave 
way to the influeDce of Rousseau. Nothiog is more iaterestiog to 
ooe who seeks with Helvetius to trace the cooDexion and sympathy 
betweeo social iDfluences and literary tastes , than to contrast the 
Dugatory effect produced in England , vith the prodigious effect 
produced in Germany, by this unhealthy Genius. Though, at 
two great periods in the History of our Literature » that of Eliza- 
beth , and that of Anne — the Italian and the French vriters have 
influenced our own, our more illustrious authors have rather 
reproduced than imitated; and with the Single exception of the 
Sterne-fever, the Literature of Sentiment has never been widely 
successful with our practical and busy popuIation. But in Ger- 
many , always , as we have said , prone to Imitate , no imitatioa 
was likely to be so contagious as that which combined sentiment 
with thought. The peculiar habits of life amongst the Germans — 
the absence for the most part of that active constitutional liberty 
whIch, when accompaoied with commercial pursuits, always 
tends , overmuch perhaps , to harden and materialise the national 
mind — do not present to domestic life the counterpoise which the 
life of the Hart and the Agora effects in England. Books have a 
greater influence over them, especially books of reverie ; the more 
theories are dctached from real life, the more seductive they 
appear. Either wholly contented with the existing State of thiogs, 
or wholly amongst the clouds of Ulopia — they want that interme- 
diäte Standard to which the mass of Englishmen unconsciously 
refer every Suggestion of change or project of reform. The love of 
liberty, instioctive to all, and especially to nations at once so 
brave and so lettered as the Germans , finds that vent in the ideal 
from which it is precluded by the actual. Hence , while practical 
liberty amongst the Germans is so conßoed when compared with 
ours, their theoretical liberty — liberty of thought, opinion, and 
speculation -- is infinitely greater. The most religious German 
will Start inquiries which an irreligious Englishman would be 
«fraid to suggest: And the Politician who would shrink from ar- 
gaiog for a Representative Constitution, will luxuriate in the 
dreams of Republican Fraternity. Precisely the reasons that 
deadened the influence of Rousseau in England , gave it vitality ia 

b* 
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GermaDy, \iz. impracticability in politics , and iinvboIesomene!(s 
in romance. Our own active life , that rüde common sense vhich 
is acquired vith our mother*s milk, amidst our vorld-awake po- 
pulation, would teach even an ordinary Englishman theuntruth 
that forms the ground-work of ** The Social Contract /' and shock 
our sense of nature in the eloquence of St. Preux. We know, 
vithout reasoning about it , that no social contract ever existed, 
and that no lover, worthy the name, could sit down to make an 
inventory of furniture flve minutes before bis Grst appointment 
yrith the woman he professes to adore. But with the Germans the 
novelly of the political theory concealed its falsebood ; the senti- 
ment of the fiction concealed its want of nature. There was much 
in Rousseau that could not fail to charm and to dazzle the German 
mind) which from its own deficient expcrience of agitated and 
yarious life , perceived not bis ignorance or perversion of nature in 
character and passlon. The Germans could fully comprehend bis 
love and bis knowledge of inanimate nature ; bis enjoyment of 
scenery; bis passion for solitude; bis power of associating the 
landscape around with emotioos witbin. Their own fondness for 
domestic and rural life, made them charmed with the primitive 
simplicity which he beld up to admiration. The vast mass of dis- 
appointed ambition , which amongst an intellectual population, 
vithout the multiform vents of a free Constitution , must neces- 
sarily be engendered , found a voice and a sickly comfort in Rous- 
sean's disgust of the active world. The ardour for liberty — the 
revolutionary spirit, awakened in Germany as in France — obtain- 
ed in the Dreamer of Geneva a representative nearly akin to the 
amiable and tender character of the Germans. The biting mockery 
of Voltaire might delight a court and charm a scholar ; but the 
earnest and pious beart of the multitude recoiled from a spirit that 
desecrated what it attacked, to open itself with dangerous emotion 
to a spirit that sought to sanctify what it embraced. The laugbing 
pbilosopher never makes disciples so devoted as the weeping one. 
"With Rousseau rose the great sect of humanitt; the scbool 
which seeks to lift human nature above Convention ; which would 
extract from social life all that is harsh and tyrannous ; which 
woald fratemise mankind ; wblcb ^Uces \\i« di^uit^ of man above 
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an the Shows and pompsbyvhich, likeTarpeia, the man himself 
is croshed beneath the Ornaments heaped upon him. 

Vpon Herder, Goethe, and Voss, the inflnence of Rousseau 
prodaced results marvellously distinct. Herder"^ rejected all that 
in the Genevese was effeminate and egotistical , to seize upon all 
that was genial and Philanthropie. In him arose the true Preacher 
ofHamanity; with Rousseau Humanity was a sentiment; with 
Herder it became a science. Of a mind thoroughly sound and 
healthy — of a cultivation vast and various — of a broad common 
sense which gave life and substance to the boldest specnlations, 
Herder snatched from the weak hands of the French Socialists the 
great cause which they profaned — \iz. the Principle of Human 
Progress, recognised through History, illustrated through Poetry, 
and reconciled it to Religion as the law of God. . . For Herder 
the noblest destinies were reserved. . • By profcssion a preacher 
— by energy a Citizen — by genius a poet — by piety and wisdom 
a philosopher and cosmopolite — all that is intellectual in man may 
he Said to h&yB flowered in him. . . With a great inclination to- 
wards what is practical in life , which he sometimes regretted he 
bad not more diligently stodied in its minutiae,*'*' he combined an 
inn.ocence of heart in which lay half bis strength. **]!rfy whole 
life," he said once, **is the Interpretation of the oracles of my 
childhood." • • He loved to glean thoughts from the conjectures 
of the Infant — from the wonder of the uneducated. Hence he 
saw in the infancy and youth of nations the beauty and the promise 
which historians have overlooked. Tbus he was the first who gave 
to Poetry its proper place in the grave and solemn dispensations of 
the World : — regarding it as the absolute voice that spoke the 
time and character of a race , he brought into one vast compen- 
dinm , entitied *• The Voices of the Nations," the populär songs of 
all countries. • • Amoogst the many influences he lived to effect 
upon bis age , is the Impetus he gave to that tendency in the Ger- 
man genius, which is called "Universalism." For, as Humanity 
to Politics , Cbarity to Yirtue , Cbristianity to Man, so is Univer- 

• Born 1744. •♦ ^^^ ^«t\vo»&« 
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sällsm taLeUers.*^ Tfaat Separation between the faculties -* ihat 
division of mental labour so general elsewhere — in Germany was 
broken down. The Poet studied Philosophy — the Philosopher 
Poelry. Butmostofwhat Herder lived to effect, was as yet un- 
falfiiled. . . He was already known as a scholar, an essayist, a 
victorious prizeman , an eloquent prcacher — and in high Station 
and repute at the Court of Weimar. But still he stood apart from 
the populär literature of the time ; and had rather served to in- 
dicate the great change destined to take place in public taste and 
feeling, than to dispirit, by bis own renown, the ambition of 
another. 

While Rousseau had thus influenced Herder only to grand re- 
sults; the primitive simplicity, the pastoral family life which 
Rousseau had held up to admiration amongst the homely Ger- 
maus , had sunk deep into the mind of a rüde young Saxon — Jo- 
hann Heinrich Voss , ^"^ notworthy, iodeed, from his mere ge- 
nius, to be named in the same breath with Herder and Goethe, 
but still for many reasons , not meriting the depreciation of Schle- 
gel, and the disdain of Menzel. Low-boro^ seif educated, a 
rigid Protestant sectarian , driven for. bread to the drudgery of a 
schoolmaster , Voss is oflen Yulgar in his taste, pedantic in his 
compositions, prejudiced and intolerant in his polemics. But 
with all, he is a true German , and a strong man. His Services to 
his language were immense. He enriched it with the wealth of the 
foreigner; he strengthened it with the cultivation of its own na- 



* Herder is a very voluminous wriler, but the epitome of his mfnd 
and his views is to be found in his work on the Philosophy of the History 
of Mankind. The work is not wilhout grave faults. It is often incorrect 
in detail; it too much follows Helvelius in founding authority on the im- 
perfect accounts of travellers and voyagers ; it is often displeasingly de- 
clamatory in its tone. But its power of generalisation is astonishing. It 
seizes, as with the grasp of a giant, the immensity of the subjects it em- 
braces. Few works deserve so justly the epithets of Ivminout and eom^ 
prehentive, Readers well acquainted with this work will find many of its 
ideas, even some of its images, borrowed by Schiller in his later poems, 
though it would seem unconsciously. Schiller never appears to have 
been aware of his great obligations to Herder. 

♦♦ Born 1751, two years atter Goethe. 
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tioteal resoütxes ; he revived the old words of Luther on the Ups of 
Bomer and Tibullos. It is well said of Voss that bis streDgth is 
ia his war with obstacles. He hewed bis way tbrougb poverty into 
Icaroing; and he cut tbrougb rough crags* of diction, tili he 
ffuad oat a. fount of poetry all bis owd. But, as yet, Voss was 
jouDg , — if not obscnre , at least but partialiy known , — and bad 
neither obtained , by barsh and ungratefol controversy , the title 
of the second Luther (more resembliog , perhaps, a leamed pe- 
Zantic German Cobbett) — nor given in bis '* Luise" and his 
**Idyls" (poems most populär in their time, and thorougbly re- 
pugnant to Englisb taste) — the pastoral of a Curate*s Parlour» 
and the modei to Goetbe's '*Herman and Dorothea." First, 
then, already in populär eminence , of the three we have named — 
first, indeed, of all the younger and rising generation, stood 
WoUgang Goethe.** Nor had he then escaped , perhaps he never 
altogether escaped from the influence of Rousseau. In fact , it is 
the merit of this wonderful man , that bis whole nature was espe- 
«ially plastic and impressionable. Every influence of bis time 
stamped itself on his intellect, to be reproduced in new forms by 
bis genios. Does the age incline to sentiment? be sounds its 
abysses: — To irony? the sneer of Voltaire seemsvenomless be- 
side the icy smile of the fiend he calls from bell , to mock at 
human knowledge, and desecrate human love! Does the age 
yeam for Pastorais and family life? he tums from courts and the 
seventh beaven of Poetry to borrow from homely Voss ; andruins 
him by the riches he extracts from the loan. In bis "Werther" 
he concentrates the history of an epoch in his country , — the 
epoch of the Rousseau Mania. But though the ^'Nouvelle H^ 
ioise" is incontestably the origin of "Werther," those*** who 
regard it as a mere copy, do it miserable injustlce. Xhere is 
more rbetorical eloquence in one page of the *^Nouvelle Hilotse^** 
Chan in the whole of ^'JFerther" — but there is more nature ia 
one page of ''fFertker" than in the whole of the ''Nouvelle Ui^ 

• " Versified marble blocks." — Hrinb. 
•♦ Born 1740, five years afler Herder. 
*** Such as MemeL 
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lot>e." In tbis, the wärmest and most actual of all Goethe's • 
novels — if once overrated , now so anjustly depreciated , which 
he did right to regret for its moral , which he did wrong to dis^ 
parage as a proof of his geoius — lies the germ of mach that, in 
fictioQ, its Änthor's riper intellect matared. Here we see thal 
association of homeliness and grandeur which his enemies have 
calied '^tbe Adorament of Commonplace." What Englishman, 
vrith his fastidions Classical taste , has not ridicnled the contrast 
of the Hero in the clouds, and the Heroine cutting bread and but- 
ter — of the solemnity of deliberate suicide , and the exact de- 
scription of the top boots and blue coat in which the nnhappy man 
rushed to the dread unknown? Bat considered by a higher art 
than we leam at College, it is this very homeliness of detail thal 
gives truth to romance, in proportion to its extravagance. And 
this pecnliarity Goethe continned , as he advanced in his luminous 
career , to invest with an unspeakable beaaty. ' It is, in truth, to 
a very early stndy of what, while sabtlest in the essence, is 
simplest in the form, that Goethe owes thelucideaseofhisafler 
style, and the popularity he secured to flights of imaginatioo 
which, in a less artfnl writer, would have lefl the multitude far 
behind. Here, too, we see a yet more distingaishing attribute 
of Goethe, to which we have before^alluded — viz. the inclination 
to describe , not so mach the healthfal nobleness , as the diseased 
infirmity, of an intellectual character. What he here does in ' 
*' Werther," he did aflerwards in "Clavigo," in the "Electivc 
Affinities,*' in **Faust," and in **Tasso." Menzel, who, what- 
ever may be thought of his injnstice to Goethe , demands the 
greatest respect for his honest passion for what is sincere and 
noble — for his vigorous sense, — for his daring courage, falls 
into a cant unworthy of so great a critic, when he accuses Goethe 
of confounding vice and virtue , by depicting weak or dishonour- 
able characters as interesting amiable. It is among the most le- 
gitimate, and among the highestprovincesof the Poet, todepict 
those contrasts which subject him to this Charge — to show vice 
in the virtuons, and virtue in the wicked ; and this unquestionable 
truth in art once granted, it follows as the very condition of fiction, 
iJial to a hero thus selected , humau interest must be given. Tou 
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fannot blame a Poet for making a faolty hero interesting, tinless 
7011 coDtend that heroesof fiction müst beperfect'*' — by which 
dogma you would at once cut offfrom thePoet, the whole realm 
of the Human Heart, and separate bis ethics from tbe representa- 
tion of Trnth and Nature. This love , indeed , of probing tbe sores 
of cbaractes — of representing tbe infirmities of intellectnal 
man — was not more remarkable in Goetbe tban in Sbakespeare ; 
ivho, in tbe wbole ränge of bis Dramas, bas neyer presented to 
US a Single male image of perfect virtne ; wbo , in if acbetb , in 
Otbello , in Angelo , in Sbylock , in Hamlet (the last is so Goetbe- 
like f tbat if Sbakespeare bad never created it one migbt predict 
tbat Goetbe would baye done so) , lays bare , witb fearful preci- 
sion , tbe weakness of tbe wise — tbe crime of tbe virtuous. It is 
iDTain to deny tbat our paramount interest in all tbese plays is witb 
tbe erring, or tbe inGrm. Bat wbo shall say tbat Sbakespeare 
wbile interesting ns in tbe bero , songht to pervert our conscience 
into admiring tbe defeet: tbat it was bis object to decorate ambi- 
tious murder, or jealous ferocity; licentious hypocrisy, or im- 
placable revenge ; or to womanize tbe intellect , and emasculate 
the will by all tbe doubts and scruples wbicb make up tbe Pbilo- 
sopby of Hamlet? — Hamlet , tbat great fountain-bead of modern 
sentiment — from wbicb bave gusheda thousand rivulets ofme- 
laneboly and scepticism ; Hamlet , that perpetual mirror to minds 
fluctuating between tbe Yisible and tbeUnseen, tbe Actual and tbe 
Ideal, tbe stern demands of uncomprehended duty, and tbe 
desire to escape from practical action into \isionary self-com- 
mune; Hamlet, in wbicb is sbown tbe mysterious prototype of 
wbat man would be witb virtue and witb wisdom , but witbout — 
Wiil! 

But tbougb Goethe does not seem to us to be blamed for fol- 
lowing tbe tendency of bis genius, into directions in wbicb tbe 

* Or unless yöu contend tbat if a bero is faulty, tbe author must not 
make him interesting ; but whatever an autbor does, he must give it in- 
terest. Mo autbor is obliged to be duU. A masterly estimate of Goethe, 
morally and intellectually, may be found in an article in the British and 
Foreign Review, No. xxyii., Ihe authorship of vhich has b^^w ^Otaw- 
ledged hy Vr, Lewis» 
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pecaliar delieacy and subtlety of his intellect ensured him snch ^ 
succese;. and though a hnndred years hence, ve believe that 
vhat Menzel and other depreciators consider immoral, will not 
mjslead a Single Imitator , or corrupt a Single youth ; yet it must 
be conceded that the direct object of his woriis was not to make 
Man more manly, and his desires more elevated. SVe say the 
direct oh}t^i\ forindirectly, andsoonerorlater, whatever raakes 
man wiser, nerves his mind, and puriOes his emotions: and 
there may be tmth in the theory , that Art is to be cultivated as 
Art; that the Beautiful must reflect indifferently on its tranquil 
mirror whatever Convention deems moral or immoral; For to 
whatever is really and essentially vicious , the Beautiful itself is 
opposed : — Convention revolts at the exhibition of the naked 
form, but foul must be the Imagination that finds immorality 
in the Venus of the sculptor. 

At this date , however , Goethe was still scarcely out of his ap* 
prenticeship. His greatest works had not been produced. Oa 
his ** Goetz von Berlichingen,'' his "Werther," and his **. Clavigo," 
rested the principal columns of the renown he had acquired« 
These , indeed , had unsettled the public taste , and prepared it 
for bold innovations ; but Goethe had not, like Byron, engrossed 
the general interest in himself, and become the sole representative- 
of a common sentiment. In that crisis of opinion and of passioa 
preceding the outbreak of the French Bevolution , and contem- 
poraneous with the rise of daring speculators and profound in- 
quirers , men required something more than the child-like pieüsm 
ofKlopstock, the airyeleganceof Wieland, or that philosophy of 
sentiment -^ that analysis of man's weakness — so apart from. 
sympathy with men's interesti, which Goethe had exhibited ia 
** Werther" and ** Clavigo." Something indeed was wanting still ; 
something , it is true , which in order to be populär must neces-. 
sarilypartakeof the morbid craving, the unsettled spirit, the re- 
volutionary tendency of the time, but which, in order to outlast 
* the hour , must also develope into fuller force, and diffuse through 
a wider public whatever in Lessing had been earnest, whatever in 
Herder promised to be humane. There was a great multitude 
wlu'ch as yet ia Germany had found no \oice; ^hlch desired to 
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kear its own discontented heart beat in th^ptdse of some passio- 
Bäte AuUior, iDdignant with what was false, and sympathising 
wiULwhat vas free. l<(eyer, in Germany, had there been a time 
more favoarable to a writer (no matter what bis other defects) Yiho, 
sboiddering aside courts and schoolmen, sboiild address himself 
manfiiUj to men. 

CHAPTER III. 

tbe poblieation of '^ The Robbers." — Schiller*s life at Stuttgard. » 
His love for Laura — and poems in tbe Anthology. — *''' Tbe Bobbers" 
brougbt out on tbe stage. — Schiller's arrest. — Fears, and deter- 
mination to escape from Würtemberg. 

At this time tbere was publisbed at Mannheim , a stränge, 
tn§^^ fiery melodrame , in whicb , amidst nnconth masses of 
extriTagant diction , — flasked a spirit true to all tbe turbulent 
and unsettied pbilosopby of tbe Hour — and wbich seemed 
destined to announce and to animate tbe Revolution ofa World : — 
**Thb Robbers" appeared, and tbe Sensation it excited spread 
tiirougb tbe mind of Germany like fire tbrougb flax ; — nor tbrongb 
Germany alone — it produced in France tbe liveliest entbusiasm : 
it e^en stirred to its deptbs tbe calm intellect of England. It was, 
in fiict, the most eamest Revolationary fiction, tbat bad yetre- 
Tealed wfaat lay bid in tbe History of the Age. — Wbat tbe irrup- 
tion of the old Germans was in tbe midst of the smooth and decre- 
pit civilisation of Rome, — was tbe burst of tbis new German 
amidst tbe boUow Conventions whicb under tbe Ancien Regime 
less gvtrded tbe life of Yirtue tban entombed its corp&e. 

*'The Robbers'' is one sweeping uncompromising defiance 
oftbesoberproprieties in wbich the mature see decorum and tbe 
youDg dissimniation. It is the baseness of tbe World tbat makes 
Karl Moor a criminal. It is in proportion to bis exaggerated noble- 
ness tbat he is unfitted for Society. It is because be is a giant tbat 
be cannot live amongst tbe dwarfs. He commences life witb many 
Yirtaes , and it is tbe mediocrity of life tbat turns every Yirtue into 
Sin. It is bis sympathy witb poverty and sufferlng , witb tbe vir- 
tuoas and oppressed, tbat has banisbed the Demigod to tbe Rock— 
and afilicted i^ wiüi the ever-gnawiog YiüUiTe. 
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That a woik like this, so conceiTed, and executed with all the 
power which can whirl along the passions of the crowd, mast have 
produced a great deal of mischief at the time, may be readily 
ailowed. No man can disturb the settled course of opinion , right 
or wrong, vithoat doing evil as well as good. — Whether Genius 
innovates in a poem , or Science in a manufactore , some minds Id 
the one case must be thrown into disorder, some hands in the 
other, thrown out of employ. But Genius and Science must still 
obey the great instincts of their being — the one still innovate, the 
other still invent. In the moral Constitution of Nature, they are the 
great aiteratives, the "Sturm-Bad," — (the Storm-Bath action,) 
which first fevers and convulses, then purifies and strengthens* 
But nothing could be farther from the mind of the Boy from 
whose unpractised band came this rough Titan sketcb, thaii 
to unsettle Virtue , in bis delineation9K)f Crime. Yirtue was then» 
as it continued to the last , his Ideal — and if at the flrst he shook 
the Statue on its pedestal , it was but from the rudeness of the 
caress that sought to warm it into life. * 

The original sketcb of this Drama Schiller had completed two 
years before the Publication. But he kept it by him tili he had 
completed his medical studies, towards the end of 1780, and 
been appointed by the Duke to the office of Surgeon to a Regiment. 
He then considered himself a free agent, and after searching in 
1 781 , vain for a bookseller to hazard the necessary expenses , 
^tat. 22. he published * * The Robers " at his own cost. 

Ifthepopularity oflhe work was dazzling, the aversion it ex« 
cited in somö was as intense as the admiration it called forth in 
others. But the most formidable critlc was the Grand Duke him- 
self. This uncouth Drama displeased his taste no less than it re^ 
Yolted his opinion. He sent for the author, and bade him in futore 



* Goethe himself has somewhere said, tb»t the most universal efFect 
of the highest Genius is to umettle; and certainly it has ever been so 
where its efiTect upon its age could be traced — witness Cervantes —s Ba- 
con " Luther — Milton (especially in his prose works), Shakespeare, not 
studied in his own time, has influenced , by unsetlling, the literary mind 
of three Nations at the least: in our own day, Byron and Wordsworlh aret 
in their several ways, equal Innovators. 
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eschew poetry, and stick to medicine ; or , if he needs mnst write, 
snbmit his productioDS to the revision of his Prince. It is easy to 
sneer at the conduct of the man of power to the man ofgenius; 
bat the Grand Duke was scarcely to blame , for there are few in- 
difidaals now-a-days vhose taste "The Robbers" will not ofTend, 
and yre may judge of the abhorrence it excited at that time in 
others , besides the Grand Duke , by the words addressed by some 
illostrious personage, to Goethe, *'If I were a God, and deli- 
berating whether I should create the world , and foresaw that in 
that World Schiller's "Robbers" would appear, I would not create 
it.** Meanwhile, however, the young Poet had commenced a 
correspondence with the Freiherr von Dalberg, a nobleman 
entrasted with the superintendence of the Theatre at Mannheim, 
and the play was to be remodelled for the stage. Simuitaneously 
appeared many lyrics and minor poems of the Author, January, 
contributions to a misceliany entitled "The Antho- 178?. 
loST /' &nd set up in concert with some of his friends. A large 
portion of these Performances, characterised , it is true, by 
power, though distortcd , and originality, though uncouth, still 
belonged to a very inferior and coarse school of poetry , known in 
Germany by the signiGcant title of the " Storm and Slress"* — a 
school of which some notion may be gleaned by those who turn to 
that era in our own literature , when the servile herd of imitators 
mixed up , on their staring canvass , the sepia of Mathew Lewis 
-with the gambogc and vermiiion of Lord Byron. Most of these 
Schiller rejected from the collected edition of his works ; some of 
those r«tained have been wisely corrected and compressed. Such 
as they were , however , they added to the sudden celebrity of the 
nrriter. Andnow, while Germany began to ring with the mj^m 
name of the young Poet, what was bislife? He lodged 
in a small apartment, which he shared with a young officer named 
Kapff , who had quitted the academy at the same time. Kapff is 
Said to have been of dissolute habits,** and to have occasionally 



• The German phrase is thus happily translated"l)y Mr. Cariyle, in 
one of his Miscellaneous Writings. 

* ScBWAB — who rests this asserüon against Kapff upon unprinUd^ 
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misled his Vild add impetuons companfon into some Irregolari- 
ties ; favoured the more by the geoeral license of a town to which 
the earlier eiample of the reigning Duke had given a tone of man- 
ners the reverse of austerc. * Still such irregulär! ties ne^er de« 
generated into habit , and were counteracted in their effects npon 
the mind by Schiller's frequent yisits to his excellent family, the 
tendcr wamings of his mother , the fortunate narrowness of his 
finances,** the professional demands upon his time, and thatpas- 
sion for literature , with ^hich systematic indulgence in dissipa- 
tionand disorder is, it is true, not always incompatible , but to 
which itis certainly opposed. Above all, perhaps, we mnst be 
permitted to believe that the young Poet was saved from more va- 
grant and unworthy excesses , by that great purifier of youth — 
First Love. In the same house lodged the widow of a captain, 
who appears , by all probable accounts , to have been the original 
of the ^' Laura/' to whom the most impassioned of all his love- 
verses are addressed. A humorous, but somewhat flippant^ 
friendofSchiller's — Scharffenstein — has described this lady in 
the same spirit of caricature with which he has treated of the noble 
Image of Schiller himself. He says, '^she was not pretty, nor 
clever; but had something about her, good-natured , piquanty 
and attractive." One of Schiller's biographers hints at unpab- 
lisbed accounts, Icss flattering; but what is unpublished is 
neccssarily unsifted and unsupported; and we have no evidence 
wbalsoever to invalidate that on which the Poet himself commands 
our intercst for one who could make so vivid an impression. 
Schiller was , no doubt, at least as good a judge of beauty and of 
sense as his friend Scharffenstein. 

It would be impossible for a critic of common sense to sap- 
pose, with certain metapbysical commentators, that this love was 
merely Piatonic. Piatonic love, indeed, seems to us to be al- 
ways the sickly and disagrecable sentiment of an unmanly nature. 



and, therefore, #ry suspicious tesliraony. Probably poor Kapff lived like 
most young soldiers, neitber worse nor better. 

* HOFFMBISTBB. ** MaDAME TOM WOLXOOIM. 
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Bat PlatoDic love, in thc flüsh of youth, is either a loatbsome 
affectation , or the chimera of a frigid heart and a diseased fancy. 
Least of all men can the earnest, fervid, honest, impetuous youth 
of Schiller be drivelled and dwindled down into the emasculate 
laogaor of make-believe emotion ! Piatonic love in Schüler ! As 
well talk of Piatonic love in Burns ! The poems themselves , in 
their very faults, bear internal evidence of the heallbful and natu- 
ral passion of the man , which takes poetry for its vent — not the 
Yanity of the poetaster who would simulatc the great passion of 
man , in order to obtain a vent for bis verses. 

But whatever this affection , it seems to have burned out from 
its Tery fierceness, and(though, years afterwards, the Poet speaks 
of the resignation of Laura as the great sacrifice of youth) , it was 
obviously very different from that sleady, pure, and permanent 
attachment which ultimately made thc happiness of hfs manhood. 

Atlast, on the 13th of January, 1782, **The Robbers" ap- 
peared on the stage at Mannheim. The Sensation the printed 
play had produced served to crowd the theatre. Near and far, 
from Heidelberg and Darmstadt, from Frankfort, Mayence, and 
Worms, gathered the audience. The play lasted flve hours. The 
success in print was trivial to that upon the stage. The fiery 
rebellion of thought which it embodied became more startling 
when animated by the art of thc greatest actors of the time , * . 
and hailed by the enthusiasm of spectators, in whom , as every- 
where in 1782, the spirit of Revolution wasastir. 

We can easily imaginQ the impatient desire of Schiller to wit- 
oess his own triumpb. He went by stcalth to Mannheim. In an 



* Bock acted KarlM oor witb prodigious elTeot; but that is a part 
which almost plays itseir. Iffland , a man of real genius, elevated the 
disagreeable character of Franz Moor into the dignity of an lago. His 
representalion of this part seems to bave been one of the most perfcct as 
well as one of the most populär triumphs of the stage. His thin figure 
and meagre countenance suiting well with the ideal of a formal bypo- 
crite, served to increase the actuality ofthe personation. Iffland, like 
Schiller, was commencing his career; be was then about six-and-twenty, 

according to Schiller's Biographers three-and-twenty accord- 

ing to otber autborities, who State his birth to have been in April 1759. 
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obscnre corner of the crowded house , the author bebeld the liTing 
embodiment of bis own tbougbts and passions. He saw bimself 
raised at once into that mighly power — the mover of the bearts of . 
men. He returned to Stuttgard conGrmed for life in the Tocatloa 
bis genius bad adopted. ** If Germany , " be wrote to Dalberg oa 
iTth Iran. bis return , '* shall one day recognise in me a Dra- 

1782. matie Poet, I must date the epoch from tbe last 
week. " 

But in Proportion to tbe ardour of bis inclinations, was tbe 
restralnt of Scbiller's actual life. At Mannheim, be was the 
Freeman, tbe Poet; be returned to Stuttgard to sink again into 
tbe Subaltern and the Subject. Some expressions in tbe tbird act 
of **The Robbers, " reflecting upon the national character of tbe 
Grisons gave such ofifence to tbe objects of the rüde and boyisb 
Satire, thbt their complaint was published in **The Hamburgh 
Correspondent," and, by tbe mediation of a man named Walter, 
who bore some personal grudge to Schiller , laid before the Grand 
Duke. . . • The result seems to have been a Yery severe reprimand 
on tbe part of the Bukje , and a peremptory injunction to Schiller 
to conßne bis studies to Medicine — his publications to such as 
befitted his profession — to abandon all connexion witb States 
under other Jurisdiction (mcaning Mannheim) .... limiting bis 
ambition to bis calling, and his connexions to his country. * Such 
a command it was impossible for a man instigatcd by the stronger 
despotism of his own genius to obey. Already new and vast de- 
signs were opening to Schiller's intellectual ambition ; already be 
bad commenced and proceeded far in tbe tragedy of "Fiesco;" 
already meditated a drama on the.fate of Don Carlos of Spain. The 
Fnture urged bim on to glory ; — could a mere man chain bim to an 
bospital? His first visit to the Mannheim theatre bad been unde- 
tected or overlooked ; be went again in the foUowing May , and 
was put for fourteen days under arrest. Dangers now beset bim; 
dark and sinister menaces were repeated to bim by officious 
friends, and exaggerated perhaps in their Import by the gloom of 
bis imagmation. But the dangers in tbemselyes were real and 

* SCBWAB, &c. 
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immiDent Before his eyes was the fate of the Poet Scbabart, * 
eiglit years imprisoned for displeasiog the jealousies of Power. 
What fate conld seem more terrible to one drunk with the desire of 
iiberty^ and eager to spread the wings of his genius? Stuttgard, 
oay, all Suabian scenes, as he himself complains , inaletterto 
Dalberg, '*became intolerable andloathed." He could haye had 
bat small comfort from his famiiy. His father as yet regarded his 
notoriety with dislike and fear. He was not a prophet in his own 
country ; nor an honour to his own hearth ; — with disgust he saw 
all aroond bim; — with sanguine self-confidence he cast his eyes 
beyond. He formed the only resolution natural to his circum- 
stances, and worthy of his independence : he resolved to emanci- 
pate body and soul both; to fly from Stuttgard, and throwbim- 
seif OD the World. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Fligbt from Stuttgard — " Fiesco " read to the actors — Adventures and 
Wanderings — Schiller finds reruge at Bauerbach — Gommencement of 
^'CabalandLove." 

Amoisgst Schiller's companions was a warm-hearted 4 730, 
entbnsiastic mnsician , two years younger than himself, 
named Andrew Streicher. This youth became his confidant. To- 
gether they brooded over the future — together they conceiveti and 
norsed the project of escape. It had been intended that Streicher 
shoold proceed to Hamburgh in the spring of the next year^ to 
takc lessons in his art, from the celebrated Bach. ** He per- 
suaded his mother to consent that the date of this journey shonld 
be advanced, and the friends settied that Schiller should bear 
bim Company. Bnt Schiller, with all his inexperience , and all 
his fiery ardour, had that strong sense with which true genius 
prepares for the fulfilment, even of its wildest schemes. He feit 
the necessity of providing, from his own talents, thematerials 

* An Appendix to Mr. Garlyle's Life of Schiller contains an interest- 
ing accounl of this unfortunate Poet. 

** Not the great Sebastian Bach , who died in 1750. 
Poemt 0/ Schiller, C 
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for iheiT Support. He woiild not lea^e Stattgard tili bis Tngedy 
of **Fiesco" was nearif completed. In that traf^df lay his foiw 
tone and his future. He worked at it night and day — lUoess 
seized him , but the work went on. At length it was snfficieotij 
advanced for presentation to the Mannheim Theatre , and the op» 
portonity now offered itself for escape. 

The City and its neighbourhood were astir with the Tisit of 
the Grand Duke Paul of Russia, and his youngPrincess, nieee 
to the Duke of Würtemberg. In the midst of these festivities the 
night was plann ed. 

It was obviously necessary to conceal from the eider Schiller 
the designs of the Son ; the military notions and military daty of 
the former might not only lead bim to forbid, but to diselose 
them. And the young Poet was moreover aniious , that whateYcr 
the displeasure of his Sovereign , it might fall on himself alone — 
not involve his Father. But his eldest and favourite Sister was 
admitted to his confidence. The little girl who had wandered 
with the dreaming boy through the ruins of Hohenstaufen , and 
amidst the pines of Lorch , was become a woman , capable of 
sympathising with the lofty hopes of the adventurous man ; and at 
last, a day or two before the meditated departure, the truth was 
broken to Schiller's mother. With his friend Streicher, and the 
wife of the Stage Manager at Mannheim , Madame Meier (whom, 
as well as the Director Dalberg , the royal festivities had drawn to 
Stuttgard , but from whom the secret was carefully kept ,) Schil- 
ler for the last time visited his family at '' Solitude." He took the 
opportunity , which his fathcr's absorption in his own account of 
the royal preparations afforded , to steal with his mother unob- 
served from the room. After an hour's absence , he returoed — 
alone. The afTectionate gaze of Streicher saw what he had suf- 
fered in that parting interview, by the redness ofhiseyes. The 
important day was now fixed — the 17th of September. 

Streicher removed from Schiller's lodging a bündle , contain- 

ing the dres^ which was to be substituted for the uniform of the 

Regimental Surgeon — some linen , and a few books — among 

which were the works of Haller and Shakespeare. But when 

Streicher came to fetch Schiller Mmsc^Vf — afiec the retam of the 
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liUer from bis final \isitto the Hospital — he fouod the young 
Eoümsiast vith Klopstock's Ödes ia bis hands. A favourite Ode 
liad given unseasonable Inspiration to his own muse, and the im- 
patient musician was forced to wait and hear, not only the seduc- 
tive Ode, but the poem it had called forth. At last all was 
ready — day passed — > night came — Schiller had assumed his 
disgnise — three-and-twenty florins constituted the Poet's 
wealth — eight-and-twenty the Musician's — two trunks, con- 
taioing books and apparel — a brace of pistols — . and a small 
cJaTier (Clavichord) , summed up the eiTects of the fugitives. At 
tea o'clock, the vehicle which contained the adventurers rolled 
from Streicher's lodging to the Esslingen Gate , ((he darkest of all 
the City Gates) , at which the Lieutenant of the Watch was a firm 
friendofthePoet's. "Halt! whogoestbere?" "Dr. Ritler and 
Dr. Wolf, both bound to Esslingen." " Pass." 

The escape is madc. At midnight they beheld, at the left, 
the illuminaled Ludwigsburg , like a mount of fire; further on, 
and at the distance of a mile from their road , they saw the Castle 
of " SolHude /' and all theneighbouringbuildings, lightedupiu 
honour of the Royal visitor. In the clear air , all was so distinctly 
outlined, that the poet could point out to his companion bis 
parent's home : and a suppressed sigh — a soft "O meine Mut- 
ter," escaped bim! So fled from the capital of Würlemberg, 
Friedrich Schiller, "empty" — as, wilh little exaggeration, he 
himself has said, "of purse and hope;" esteemcd as a rebelby 
bis Sovereign; condemned as a scapegrace by his father; re- 
garded bat as an imprudent reckless scribbler, marring his own 
fair prospects for a vain ambition , by his associates ! — He who 
DOW \isits that capital finds litlle to arrest his interest — except 
one Colossal Statue , in a broad space near the Royal palace ; be- 
fore which his guide will bid bim halt to contemplate Friedrich 
Schiller — the pride of his Fatherland ! 

The travellers reached Mannheim in safety. They unpacked 
their boxes, and put on their best clothes; it was a boliday — 
they were out of the Grand Duke's dominions — they were free I 
-Schiller's hope was in his " Fiesco." . In a few sheets of paper la^f 
all that was to give bread to existeüce , indepeudewc^ Vo \a^Q)>x\^ 
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and glory to ambition. Dalberg was at Stuttgard; bat Meier, 
the manager, received them with kindness. WheQ he heard, 
with astonishment, the bold step Schiller had taken , he urged 
the expediency of an immediate letter to the Grand Duke. This, 
indeed , Schiller had already resolved upon. In the small Ger- 
man States , the relation between prince and subject is more pa- 
rental and patriarchal, than in the largerMonarchiesofEurope: 
if the prince be more despotic, the subject can be more familiär. 
After dinner, to which the young friends were invited by Meier, 
Schiller withdrew into another apartment « and vrote franklj to 
bis Sovereign; H was a letter at once manly and respectfol. He 
represented how impossible he found it to live upon bis professio- 
nal gains as a surgeon ; — bis income could only be made soffi- 
cient by bis literary labours. He prayed for permission to try bis 
fortune for a short time out of the Dukc's dominions, and de- 
clared bis willingness ultimately to return on receiving his So- 
vereign's pardon. The letter was enclosed to the chief of Schil- 
ler's regiment, General Aug^, with a petition to present , andto 
Support it. The next day Madame Meier returned from Stuttgard, 
with the news that Schiller's flight was already notorious; and 
that it was expected that the Grand Duke would demand the de- 
livery of his person. As Schiller, however, was not a soldier, 
be could not be treated and reclaimed as a deserter; still it was 
deemed advisable that be should not show himself tili the Grand 
Duke's answer was received. A letter from General Aug^ came at 
last; it preserved perfect silence as to the rcquest Schiller had 
preferred , and only announced to bim the permission , or implied 
the Order, immediately to return. Schiller hastened to replyto 
the General , that be could not regard the Grand Duke's message 
as a compliance with his request, which he again respectfally 
urged. A second letter from the General only laconically repeated 
the purport of the former one. Schiller's pride, his spiritof in- 
dependence, and his honour became engaged. He could not 
recall the step which had delivered bim from an intolerable 
bondage : the die was cast, and he resolved , as he himself has ei- 
pressed it, <^to exchange the citizenship ofhis country for that of 
tie World." 
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«nwhfle Streicher had fired the manager with bis accounts 
lesco ; ** a day and hour were fixed for Schiller to read his 
erformance to the moredistioguishedactors, amoDgwhom 
üand. The youog poet commenced his reading, — all 
d in silence , — not a word of approbation. At the end of 
Bt act some slipped avay; at the end of the second , thedis- 
itment grew more unequivocal ; and a quarter of an hour 
irds, the poet had lost all his listeners except IflOiand. 
DOW took aside Streicher, and asked him seriously, 'Mf 
ST really were the author of the *Robbers?'" — **Ccf- 
," Said the astonished friend. ''Then/' answered Meier, 
18 exhausted his strength in his first Performance." But the 
leript was left with the experienced manager, and the next 
Bg, when Streicher repaired, füll of painfol anxiety, to 
, he was accosted with **You are rlght, *Fiesco' is a 
ipiece! — better fitted for the stage than the * Robbers.'" 
Schiller's Suabian dialect and his high-pitched monotonoos 
of declamation , that had done such injustice to his ge- 
- a pemsal of the play excited Meier's wärmest admiration, 
Ireicher went back to his friend with the welcome news, 
rrangements would be made to produce *'Fiesco" on the 
Alterations requiring some time were nevertheless indis- 
ile, and it became necessary to remoTe farther firom the 
of his offended prince. Warned by letters from Stuttgard, 
resohed to pass to Darmstadt , near Frankfort. The money 
jonng friends was nearly gone. Sorely pressed as he was, 
sr had so tender a consideration for his parents, that he 
not apply to them , lest he might bring upon his father the 
Ion of conniviDg at his flight. With enough barely to de- 
le expenses of their pilgrimage on foot, the two friends set 
e day at noon; rested at night in a village; resumed their 
le next morning over one of the most striking roads in Eu- 
the Bergstrasse) ; continued their journey for twelve hours ; 
from six in the evening tili midnight, when they were 
ed by the drums of a reveille. Notwithstanding Schiller feit 
If unwell on the morning , the journey was reswme^*, ^^ ^«^ 
\Ttne aod cleat, but Schiller's streDgtlifa\\ed\i\ssvvt\V\ \ö& 
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Step grew every moment more wcary, his cheek more pale: at 
last, OQ enteriDg a wood, he was unable to proceedfurther; he 
laid himseif dowo for an hour's rcstupon the grass; and Streicher, 
seated on the trunk of a tree, aoxious and sorrowful, watched 
beside him. The young man, struggling with his destlny , may 
take heart for the future when.he contcmplates the picture ofthat 
Wearied sleeper, homeless and pennyless, but already on his 
path to the conqaest of Destiny itsclf , and the only throne which 
nö revolution shakes, and no time dccays — in the hearts of men. 

They reached Frankfort at last , and Schiller addressed a letter 
to Dalberg: — ** When I teil you," he says, **that I am flying 
my country , I describe tq you my whole fale. My safety obliged 
me to withdraw in haste from Stnttgard. My sole hopes rested on 
a removal to Mannheim; there, I tnistcd, by your Excellency's 
assistance , that my new drama might enable me to clear myself 
from debt, and better permanently my condition. This was fnis- 
trated through the hasty departure to which I was compelled. I 
might blush to make such disclosures to you , bnt I know they do 
not debase me. If my former condnct — if all that your Excel- 
lency knows of my character — can induce confidence in my ho- 
nour, let me frankly ask your assistancc. Greatly as Inecd the 
anticipated profit from ** Flesco ," the play cannot be ready for the 
theatre in less than five wecks. My heart was oppressed — my 
poetic dreams fled before the scnse of my condition. But if at the 
time specified the play conld be ready, and, Itrust, worthy, — 
from that belief I take the courage to ask the advance of what woold 
then be due. I need it, perhaps, more now than Imayeverdo 
hereafler. I owed nearly 200 florins when I left Stuttgard. This 
gives me, I own , more uneasiness than all the care for my fdtore 
fate. I shall haye no rest tili in that quarter I am free." 

After this letter he was more relieved; and yet, onretuming 
from the post-oflice to which he took it , he paused on the bridge, 
beneath which flows the Maine : he gazed long in silence on the 
river, and said at last, *' Which is the deeper, that water er my 
sufferings?" Bnt no braye man, and no true poet, can remain 
)oDg öespoBÖeni in the midst of a world enriched by the activity of 
Ii/s kiad, and upheld by Ihe goodness ot \iV& '^HkAl^x. T^ä xer^ 
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Big^t of that bnstliog sceoe ; the yessels sailing to and fro ; the 
river gilded by the settiog sun; the cJear evening air; the fresh 
and cheerful wave; amidst the smiles of Nature, the evideoces of 
that Nature's subjugation to the mW and the power of man — these 
gradually drew him from his sadness , and reanimated his sool. 
Eis very misfortanes, throwing him so wholly on his own resour- 
ces, quickened his inyenlion , and the next evening he announced 
to his friend , that he had conceived the plan of a domestic play, 
entitled^ *' Louise Miller," vhich was afterwards completed, and 
finaDy became famous under the title of *' Cabal and Love/' 

A letter from Meier arrived at last, to say, that while '^ Fiesco"' 
remamed unfit for the stage, Dalberg could not make the proposed 
advance ; that the work must be completed before he could say 
more. No disappointment could be more cruel. Bot Schiller 
bore it nndauntedly. He uttered no complaint; not one harsh» 
one indignant word passed his lips. He prepared only to comply 
with the condition that was imposed. The friends were reduced 
to a few small coins, when Streicher received thirty florins, for 
which he had written to his mother; and with this aid they leffc 
Frankfort. Alinewas, however, first despatched to Meier , re~ 
qaestinghim to meet and agree uponsome place in which *'Fiesco'' 
mightbe completed with safety and in repose. 

Finally, it was settled that Schiller should take up his residence 
in an inn at Oggersheim , once more changiog his name from Rit- 
ter to Schmidt; and here, still accompanied by the devoted 
Streicher, he shut himself up to compose hisglorious taskwork. 
Bütso mach, while most occupied, did his mind shrink from 
what was ordained to it, that, instead of completing '*Fiesco/' 
his domestic drama of ^' Cabal and Love" engrossed all his 
thoaghts and labours. Perhaps in a play which sought to prove 
tbe tyranny and the prejudice of conventional rank, he found 
something more congenial to his peculiar condition than the more 
elevated bat less familiär conceplion of the conspirator of Genoa» 



* According to Madamv von Wolzogkn (Schillkr's sister-in- 
law) he had, however, first thought of the subjeet of this play dutia^his 
miUtary arrest at Stuttgard, 
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The two friends sbared one Chamber , one bed ; the Poet had his 
play — the Musician bis iostrument. And Streicher, whomwe 
love DO less for bis self-devolion thaa Schiller for bis indomitable 
coorage , soothed the labours of bis friend with the notes of bis 
clavier. Again their resources were exhausted ; again poor Strei- 
cher applied to bis motber for the mooey intended for bis profes- 
sional journey to Hamburgb. Necessity theo tore Schiller firom 
the new work, and restored bim to the old. Early in November 
'*Fiesco" Yf&s completed for the stage. 

But fresh disappointments awaited Schiller. After the sns- 
pense of a week, Dalberg reported of **Fiesco" that a part of it 
Yfas not yet fitted for the stage , and that it must either be rejected 
or improved. Nothing could be more chilling, more laconic, 
more heartless, to all appearance, than the reply of this literary 
courtier. Schiller had been greatly instigated in bis flight from 
Stuttgard , by bis reliance on Dalberg's professions of esteem and 
friendship. And now not a word to comfort, much less a florin 
to Support. Before the laborious Student rose the sense of a con- 
dition thoroughly desolate and alarming — the recollection of bis 
debts at Stuttgard; more than all , the remorse of having implica- 
ted bis faitbful friend in bis own ruio. It is evident that Dalberg, 
with that sympathy which all courtiers haye for the grievances of 
all Courts , regarded Schiller as a political offender , and feared to 
befriend one Tvith whom a Prince was displeased. 

Two resources were left : first, to find for the two plays a pub- 
lisher wbo would advance some money upon their probable pro- 
fits ; and secondly , to take advantage of a generous offer — an iiH 
yitation which might well put to the blush the niggard heartless* 
nessof Dalberg. 

At the Stuttgard Academy, three yonng men of good birth, 
namedvonWolzogen, had been educatedcontemporaneouslywith 
Schiller. The eldest of these, Wilhelm, was afterwards amongst 
bismost intimate friends; their motber, a widow, in straitened 
circumstances, had known and admired the Poet at Stuttgard; 
she ofTered bim an asylnm in a small house she possessed at 
Bauerbach, abont two miles from Meiningen. The advancement 
o/her own sods was in the bands of the Duke of Würtemberg« 
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Slie hazarded mnch by receiying Into her honse the persecoted 
fiigitiye ; but the magnianimity of her friendship wouM not take 
the peril of a good action into acconnt. Thither, then, Schiller 
resoWed to fly. A Mannheim bookseller, named Schwan, ad- 
Tancedupon '*Fiesco" sufficient to discharge the debt incurred at 
Oggersheim, and defray the expenses of the joumey to Bauerbach. 
In a wioter's night — the snow decp upon the ground — the gene- 
rous Streicher bade him farewell ; or rather, no word was spoken, 
HO embrace exchanged — a long and silent clasp of the band was 
the only token of an affection which had endured so much hard- 
ship, and consoled through so much sorrow. **Bnt yet," says 
SehiUer's German biographer , with simple eloquence , '* the Mn- 
sician, after fifty years, was filled with grief when he recalied the 
moment in which he had left a truly kingly heart — the noblest of 
the German Poets — alone, and in misfortune/' 

CHAPTER V. 

Residence at Bauerbach. 
As on a December evening, 1782 , the wanderer beheld , be- 
neath the old ruins of the Castle of Henneberg, the lights of the 
scattered honses of the village of Bauerbach gleaming through the 
deepsnow, he feit, as he himself says, *Mikeashipwreckedman, 
who struggles at last from the waves." Here , though the family 
themselyes were absent, everything that could com fort and wel- 
come him, awaited. He remained unknown and secure ; a book- 
seller ofeminenceat Meiningen (Reinwald,) who afterwards mar- 
ried bis Sister, was admitted to bis secret, and cheered bis soli- 
tude witk books, and bis own society. Sometimes he made a 
companion of the Steward of the property, played at chess, or 
wandered , with him , through the wild woods that Surround that 
country.* Thecalm, the security and the solitude were , atfirst, 

* A Singular aneedote fs related by Madame ton Wolzogbn. One 
day, in his walk with the Steward, Schilli^r paused in alonelyspol 
between wild rocks , and was seized with a notion that a dead body lay 
below. In fact, a poor carrier had been murdered theie, «n^ViSs ^q\^%^ 
had been hurieä in the very place. 
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beDeficial to his mind and to his laboun. The two plays were 
completedy and despatched to the bookseller, Schwan. . Batnow, 
his ardent Imagination, ha?ing thrown off its tdsks, began to prey 
nponitself. Hepassed, though for a short time , andwithrelae- 
tance, into that State common to all good men, in proportioa to 
their original affection for their species — misanthropy, No 
man ever was, in reality, amisanthrope, but from too high 
an opinion of mankind, and too keen a perception of ideal 
Yirtne. ^'I had embraced," complains Schiller, **half the 
World, with feelings the most glowing, to find a lump of 
ice within my arms."* The wild and desolate scenery around 
bim — the dreariness of winter — served to increase the gloöm 
that seized him. His prospects were, in reality, such asmight 
render the hardest sensitive , and theboldestanxious. Thepre- 
sent might be safe, but at any moment he might be cast again 
upon the world. His gratitude to his friends made him feel that 
his asylum must be resigned the moment the Grand Duke discover- 
ed it. And, even as it was , could his spirit long bear the thought 
of dependence , obscurity, anddisguise? Still, he was without a 
country, still without a career. He seriously thought of aban- 
doning poetry, and retnrning to the medical profession; some- 
times the wilder notion of eiile to England — to America — pos- 
sessed him. This State of mind was, perhaps, fortunately in- 
Yaded by a romantic and hopeless fancy, rather than the love for 
whieh he mistook it. 

Madame von Wolzogen visited Bauerbach. 

In Charlotte, the youngest daughter of his benefactress, Schü- 
ler found an image to replace his Laura. He could not expect en- 
couragement from the mother, nor does it appear that his attach- 
ment was returned by Charlotte : but he was at that age when 
feeling is easily awakened , and as easiiy misunderstood by the 
heart which feels it. The love of youth » before it settles for lifo, 

* Sfaortly after this peried, on his settlement at Mannheim^ he an- 

nounced his intention of translating Shakkspbark's **Timon," and sayi 

*'^ In all Shakbspbarr , there is no piece in which he more loudly and 

eloQuenUy speaks to my heart — er in which I have learned more of th# . 

Scieace ofLite, " — Bjbeim . Thal. Heft 1, S. 13. 
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hoTers over all to whom the fancy allnres it. Tbe Cnpid, with 
the eipanded ivings, and the arrow on the strin^, is bat the false 
Aateros: — In the trae Eros, the wings are folded , and the bow 
is broken. Certainly this was the most critical period in the life 
of SchiUer, moral and intellectual. If new persecutions, whether 
of power or of opinion, had now befallen htm, it is a( ieast doobt- 
lal whether he woald have ever attained to a name at once so re~ 
Yered and so beloved — whether Indignation and disgost might 
not, in a spirit so proud and so impetuous, baye ripened into 
permanent defiance of the world, and its existing Orders and 
forms. * Who shall say whether it would have been in the power 
of Schiller , in the nature of man , to have preserved the genial 
purity and kindliness which had been the early concomitants and 
softeners of bis restless and fiery genius, if, at this moment, he 
faad nndergone from the public of bis fatherland , the same hor- 
rible ealamny and injastice which , in the anguish and the trial of 
exisieDce, hooted Byron into exile? None of the earlier wrilings 
of Byron can be compared for a moment, in their offences against 
settled opinions, to those which the youth of Schiller sent forth, to 
agitate society and inflame the mind. '' The Robbers," *^ Fiesco," 
*'Cabal andLove," are, one and all, deGances of Prescription. 
The revolutlonary stamp is upon each. To ordinary observers, 
they might well appear the more dangerous, from the systematic 
pnrpose whieh seemed to pervade them all. In England, sach 
works wonld have given impunity to the slander of literary envy, 
and the bigotry of political hate. Bat there was a nobler temper 
in the German pablic; — there was given to Schiller what, despite 
the greater temptalions of birth , and beauty and fortane , was 
never conceded to oar immortal coantryrnan — the allowance for 
Dnsettled youth and imperfect edncation ; — and the result should 
be a lesson to tbe public in all lands : His manhood was the splen- 
did redeemer of his youth. 

Suddenly, in the midst of Schiller's anxious gloom and con- 

♦ "Oh!" he eiclaims, in a lelter to Madamb von WoLzogkn, 
"yoa cannot believe bow neeenartf it is to me to fLn^ noble Vi\»&a^ 
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flicting emotions — at the very moment when hypochondria was 
fast darkeniog oyer his heart and UDDerving his inteilect — the sun 
broke out upon him. The Duke of Würtemberg, whose resent- 
ment never seems to have been uogenerous or YindictiTe , tacitly 
relinquished all thoughts of persecuting a man in whom the vhole 
of Germany began to feel a romantic ioterest. The courtier Dal- 
bcrg perceived that the time was come when, without impradence, 
he might bring to the aid of his theatre the author of the most po- 
pulär drama of the time. He inyited Schiller to Mannheim. The 
young Poet's plays were to be produced upon the stage — the ob- 
ject of an ambition, modest as to temporal means, vast as to in- . 
tellectual empire, was attained. He was appointed, with a fixed, 
though Yery limited salary, Poet to the Theatre at Mannheim, 
then the first in Germany. On the evening of the 22d July, 1783, 
he arrived at the town in which the foundations of his dramatic 
glory had been laid ; and, at the house of Meier he was once more 
beheld; but, this time, with a chcerful and radiant countenance 
— by his faithful Streicher. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Residonce at Mannheim. 

BüT it IS one thing to print a drama — another to represent it. 
^^Fiesco" Still required great alterations to adapt it to the stage» 
One essential cause of the theatrical success of Schiller, was the 
earnest readiness with which he lent himself to the suggestions of 
practical criticism. He was not like many of our young authors 
who write for the stage , and will not sacrifice a passage to what 
they call the arrogant ignorance of managers and actors. Unless 
the Poet obtains and follows the advice of manager and actor, he 
may depend upon it that he will never command an andience. 
While employed upon the task of revising **Fiesco," and its com- 
panion Drama, Schiller was seized with fever, which exhausted 
his strength and protracted his labours. But, in nothing is Schil- 
, 1er more an example to us than in his iron perseverance and dili- 
geat industry. These were the very elenieixls oIYlas %<^m\i&. Per- 
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haps they are so of all genius that accomplishes what is great and 
lasting. Through weakness and through sickness he toiled on. 

*^Fiesco" was not so successful at Mannheim as had mjo, 
been anticipated. Schiller complained that the public of 
the Palatino could not understand it ; that ' with them Republican 
Liberty was an empty sound. But, in Berlin and Frankfort, it 
produced a considerable Sensation , which reacted on the Mann- 
heim audiences, and soon secured its fame. Itwasfollowed, in 
March or April ,* by " Cabal and Love," which obtained the most 
brüliant reception. 

On the first representation of this drama Streicher found bis 
reward for all his friendship. He säte by the side of Schiller ; he 
heard the rapturous applauses it excited ; he saw all eyes turn to 
the Poet; he had shared the adversity — he participated in the 
tijumph.** 

SchiUer's existence was now assured. He had found a country, 
as well as confirmed his fame. He was acknowledged a subject of 
the Elector Palatine. He had no longer any cause of apprehension 
from the Duke of Würtemberg. He was elected a member of the 
German Literary Society established at Mannheim. The circle of 
his intimates was thus enlarged amongst men of the same pur- 
suits, and his ambition.corrected and guided, by comparison be- 
tween himself and others. New resources were opened to bim ; 
and his ambition could not readily settle upon any one of the nume- 
rous objecto by which it was allured. He proposed at first to trans- 
late "Timon of Athens," and "Macbeth," but ultimately returned 
to "Bon Carlos." This was the first drama, commenced in the 
retirementofßauerbach, which he had attempted in yerse; and 
herein he first ascended, though with an uncertain step, towards 
the higher and purer realm of Ideal Fiction, ii^ which his genius 
fixed its home. A marked change, indeed, was now visible in 
his modes of thought. He took loflier conceptions of the aims and 

* On the 9lh of March , aecording to Schwab ; somewhere in April 
according to Hoffmkister. 

** At the end of the second act the audience shouled applause, so 
much nore empbatically than usual , that SchiUei ^ Vaikfin Y^^ %\ffvx^&^^ 
rose, and bowed. 
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daties of the Poet. He became aware of ihe monl dcfideneicf of 
*'the Robbers;" he mediuied a seqoel to thtt play, whiebslHrald 
be an ample apology for its predecessor, and in irhich "afl im- 
morality shonld be resolved into the highesl moral."* He reas- 
sumed bis eariy instincts of the preacher; not indeed as from the 
pulpit, but from the boards. He laid down to others and to him- 
seif the principle , that the Stage shonld take its rank vith the 
Church and the School amongst the primary institntions of a State. 
Iq Proportion as representation must be more ririd than dead 
book-lore and cold narration, so assuredly might he think that the 
stage shonld work deeper lessons and more lasling, than mere 
moralising Systems.** Whether he did not over-estimate the pos- 
sible influeoce of the theatre in modern times, maybe reasonably 
doubted. Bat that yery exaggeration could only serve to pnrifj bis 
ambition and elevate bis aims. 

Bleanwhile , bis pecuniary clrcumstances , thongh improved, 
and though, perhaps sufBcieot for a strict economist, were not 
adequate to thewants of a man so liberal, so charitable, aodso 
eareless of detail and method. Wrapt in bis Ideal reakn, he 
forgot the exigencies of Practical life. ^Hogarth ,' says bis bio- 
grapher , * might have been inspired by the disorder of the yonng 
Poet's Chamber.' Bis debt at Stuttgard still weighed upon bim, 
tili at length his landlord lent bim the money to defiray it. He re- 
solved upon new efforls to emancipate himself from all difBcnlties. 
He undertook a periodical called the ^*Rhenisb Thalia/' from 
which he anticipated to reap an independence. In the announce- 
ment of this work he speaks thus of his own views and hopes : ** I 

write as a Citizen of the World who sencs no prince. 
178i. ^^''ly ^ 1^^^ i^y father-land, exchanging it for (he great 

viorXd , that I only beheld at a distance , and through a 
glass.'' He. proceeds to speak of his education ; bis poetic en- 
thusiasm; his ^^Robbers;" his llight from Würtemberg; and 
thus continucs: — '^All my former connexions are dissolved. 
The Public hasbecomemy all, my study, mysovereign, andmy 

* Schillbr's Briefe an Dalberg, S. 85, &c. 

** HOFFMKISTER. 
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eonfidant. To the Public alone henceforth I belong. Before this 
tribuDal , and this tribunal onJy y i take my stand. Samething of 
greatness hoyers over me as I resolve to know no restraint bat the 
sentence of the world— appeal to no throne bnt the soal of Man ! " 
-This frank and State! y egotism was thoroughly characteristic 
of Schiller. And the reader will rcadily anderstand how mach, 
asinthe case of Byron, the admiration for the Poet became as- 
Bodated with interest in the Man. Graye men, whom= he knew 
DOt, wrote to ^ffer him their homage; fair maidens, whom he 
had Seen not, transmitted to him their miniatures. Bat in the 
midst of his laboars and bis Increasing fame, bis heart was lonely. 
He pined for lovc and for female society. In the bastle of the 
town he recalled with a sigh the retirement of Bauerbach. For- 
getfol of the gloom which had , there , so oflen overshadowed his 
solilade , he looked self-deludingly back to the winter manths ho 
had spent amidst its gloomy pines , as amongst the happiest of his 
life. The Image of Charlotte von Wolzogen haunted him ; but it 
was rather as the ideal Egeria of the Nympholept than as the one 
liviog woman who renders all others charmless and indifferent. 
''To be linked to one,'' he says, **who shares with us joy and 
&orrow; who meets us in our emotions, and supples to ourhu- 
monrs; at her breast to release our souls from the thousand dis- 
tractions, the thousand wild wishes and unruly passions; and 
drowa all the bitterness of Fortune in the enjoyment of domestic 
ealm;— ah! such were the true delight of life." 'fieproposed 
openly to Madame von Wolzogen for her dAughter Charlotte; but, 
thoroughly couvinced at last of the hopelessness of that pursuit, 
his desire for love in the abstract soon found its object elsewhere. 
Margaret,- the daughter of Schwan the bookseller, was one in 
whom he might woo an equal , and reasonably hope to find a re- 
tnrn for his affection. She possessed great personal beauty , and 
a lively turn of mind; * rather devoted,' say, with somemalice, 
the good German biographers , Uotheworld, to literature, and 
to art, than to the tranquil domestic dulies.' She was then nine- 
teen years old, and the dcath of her mother had placed her at 
the head of the household. Schiller's literary intercourse with her 
lather necessarii/ drgwbim much into her sociel^ *, ^\i^^Qi>ix\.>^^ 
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antumn of 1784, the fair Margaret gaioed possession of a heart 
still somewhat too inflammable for constancy.* 

Wiih the Dew love he resumed the new drama ; and the pas- 
sioQ for Margaret bums in many a line which proclaims the affee- 
tion of the ill-fated Carlos. But new circumstances began to coo- 
. ^^ spire against the repose of Schiller, and his continuance at 
Mannheim. Theperiodicalhehadcommenced, withoat 
greatly increasing his resources, embroiled him with the actors« 
Those worthy personages were mightily concerned at the freedom 
of his criticisms ; he in turn was no less aggrieved by their slo- 
venly repetition of his verses , and their irreverent treatment of 
himself. His ambition had been diverted into new paths , by the 
dignity of Councillor ** of the Duchy of Weimar , conferred upon 
bim by the Duke , who in a visit to Mannheim had granted him an 
audiei\ce. The honour in which literary men were held in the 
courtof Weimar inflamed his Imagination. He had not yet en- 
tirely resigned the practical world for the ideal ; and in Schiller, 
despite his want of economy and method , there were talents and 
capacities which were not restricted solely to the pen. One of 
those who knew him best says of him , no doubt with trath , *' that 
if he had been withheld from the destiny of a great poet, he could 
not have failed, perforce, to have become a remarkable man of 
action." *** For action Schiller certainly possessed those peculiar 
qualities which usnally ensure success in a career once fairly 
opened — qualities rather moral than intellectual — indomitable 
will — the power of tarnest application ^— inflexible honour — 
and a streng sense of justice. 

* It appears, indeed , that in the inlerval Schillfr had admitted 
the influence of some wilder and less refined passion than either Mar- 
garet Schwan or Charlotte vom Wolzogrn had inspired, and to 
vhich he alludes wilh frank regret, in a Ictter some years afterwards to 
the lady whom he married. The object of this passing fancy has ap- 
parently baffled the research of bis biograpbers. 

** A merely nominal dignity — but it is dirficult for an Englishman 
to comprebend the eagerness with which these pelty distinctions are 
sought for in Germany. 

*** ScHARFFEM STEIN. At a later period, Goethe expressed the 
same opinion. 
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The nnk of CouDeillor to the Duchy of Weimar thus opeoed to 
him a palh more alluritig than that in which he passed , not over 
the flowers his youth had fancied, as Poet to a Theatre. After 
much Konsultation with some friends atLeipsic, and with Schwan, 
and in the midst of all kinds of disgusts and difficulties in his re- 
sideae« at Mannheim , it was determined that he should remove to 
Leipak. He resolved there to devote himself to Jurispradenee» 
and to ose Poetry, if we may borrow the admirable saying of Sir 
Walter Scott, **ashi8Staff, not his crutch/' He communicated 
these inteations to Streicher, who shared his new enthusiasm« 
What might not so much industry , in a mind already exercised in 
severe Ihonght and arduous stadies, accomplish in a few years? 
Some honoorable appointment at the least in one of the smali 
Saxon Courts. The friends grew warm over their hopes, and 
agreed atlast to suspend all correspondence tili the Poet was Mi- 
nister, and the Musician Chapel Master! Thus ends — amidst 
new projects , and on the e\e of a new flight — the First Period in 
the lifo and career of Friedrich Schiller. 

He was only in his twenty-sixth year — and how mach had he 
effacted! His name was already a household word in .jok 
Eiurope. Hisgenius had not been stationary; the most 
mtfked fanproTement in taste, in thought, in self-cultivatioa 
distiagoished his more recent from his earlier compositions. 
ETeatithistime, the genial and gentle Wieland had prophesied 
that Friedrioh Schiller would he the first man of his age. The 
very misÜM^^nes, the very errors of his life, had served to aug- 
ment the tme knowledge of genius — \iz. experience of the heart 
— its snfferings — its passions — its infirmities. In *'Fiesco," 
as in the ** Robbers," thcre is much that is distorted and exag- 
gerated , bat the characters move in a far higher atmosphere — 
the langaage is ehester and more severe — the descriptive pas- 
sages want nothiog but rhythm to have the beauty and the charm 
of Poetry. All the men are drawn on the large scale of Heroes. 
The magnificence of Fiesco , and the austerity of Verrioa, are no 
donbt contrasted with too distinct a force for the delicacy of Art, 
but the fault is that of a Giant , who has not yet learaed lo «»MibdLVSL^ 
and regulato his streogtb. More promise of real aM \jetw\wv^"ßX 

foem* ofScAi/fer, \ 



excelleDce is to be foand in ^'Cabal andLove;" for, to idealise 
common life is impossible , but to those who have already per- 
ceived the great truths in Tvhich high Poetry moves and breathes. 
In these plays, the influences which we have noticed in our brief 
Sketch of the State of German Literature are visible. Through the 
lurid and stormy phantasies of French republicanism -^ through 
the hazy misls of Rousseau's passionate sentiment — may yet be 
discovered glimpses of the robust Humanity of Herder — the 
noble earnestness of Lessing — the last especially. "Emilia 
Galotti" speaks in the Domestic Tragedy of *'Cabal and LoTe,*' 
and its Odoardo transfuses something of his high spirit into the 
Verrina of **Fiesco." Yet finer influences than even these were 
now at work upon a mind ever shooting onward , or moanting 
npward. The study of Shakespeare — necessarily intense to one 
meditating the translation of *<Timon" and ** Macbeth" — led 
Schiller not indeed to iinitate a geoius wholly dissimiliar to his 
own , but to ponder upon those attributes within his reach. He 
began the transition from what may be calied the passionate an§ 
declamatory drama''' to the intellectual and analytical. He says 
of the Hero of the Tragedy on which he was now employed, 
** Carlos has the soul from Shakespeare's Hamlet — the pulse 
from me." There is little in common , it is true , between Carlos 
and Hamlet; but Schiller had made a great progress in his eon* 
ceptions of Art, when he studied a Hamlet, to create a Carlos. 

But in this , as in the several periods of his life , the mirror of 
bis heart and his genius is to be found in his minor poems. In 
their fervour and exaggeration — their beauties and defeets -— 
lives immortally the youth of Schiller. 

* In wbich our English ^^ Venice Preserved " is almost nDSorpasied* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SEGOND PERIOD. 

SekiUer's arrival at Leipsic — Proposes for Margaret Schwan — Re* 
moves to Dresden — His habiu, studles, &c. — His infatuation, and 
departore for Weimar. 

ScHiLLBR arrived at Leipsic in the midst of its famons Fair. 
His name vas soon bruited abroad , and the throng pressed to see 
hlin. Bat though Schiller was not without that noble vanity which 
pants for applause ,' and takes enjoyment in renown , the curiosity 
of idiers could only offend his taste , and wound his pride. '' It is 
apeenliar thing/' he says, writing to Schwan, *'to ha?e an 
Author's name. Tl^e few men of worth and mark who on this ac-> 
connt offer their acquaintance, and whose esteem confers pleasare, 
are too greatly outweighed by the swarm who, like flesh-flies, 
hxai around the Author as a monster, and claim him as acolleagae 
on the strength of a few sheets of blotted paper. Many cannot get 
it into their heads that the Aathor of the ** Robbers" shooldbe 
like any other mother's son. They expected at least a crop , the 
boots of a postilion , and a hnnting-whip ! " — If they did not ex- 
peet more than that, Schiller was better off than most Anthors — 
lirom whom the usual demands of the public are the beauty of 
Antifloos, the manners of Chesterfield , thespiritofLauzan, the 
Tirtne of Zeno , the gallantry of Grammont , and the small accom- 
plishments of Crichton ! 

Meanwhile Schiller continoed his contribntions to **The 
Thalia/' in which a considerable portion of '* Carlos" appeared; 
laboured with assiduity at the completion of that Drama ; and com- 
posed, in a happy moment, **The Hymn to Joy/' by far the 
Doblest poem he had yet achieved. Insensibly the more worldlf 
ambition with which he had quitted Mannheim , died away. The 
profession of Jurisprudence was not adopted; but, still anxions 
to found a livelihood upon some basis more slable than Literatare» 
he meditated a retarn to Medicine ; and enconraged , perhaps, by 
the attention and respect he received at Leipsic, he ventured now 
to demand the hand of Margaret Schwan. Aflei a^t^l^t« \\ ^\i^% 
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modest and maoly, he thus opened himself to her father: <*My 
free and unconstrained access to your house, afforded me the 
opportunity of intimate acquaintance mih your amiable daughter; 
and the frank kind treatment mih vhich both you aod she ho- 
noured me, tempted my heart to entertain the hold wish of beeo- 
ming your son. My prospeets have hitherto been dim and vagne ; 
they begin now to alter in my favour. I will strlve with more con- 
tlnuous Tigoor vhen the goal is clear. Do you decide whether I 
ean reach it, Trhen the dearest wish of my heart Supports my zeal. 
Yet two Short years, and my whole fortune will be determined. . • . 
The Duke of Weimar was the first person to whom I disclosed my- 
seif; his anticipating goodness, and the declaration that he took 
an interest in my happiness , induced me to confess that that hap- 
piness depended on a union with your nohJe daughter. He ex- 
pressed satisfacflon at my choice. I have reason to hope he will 
do more , should it come to the point of completing my happiness 
by this unioD. I shall add nolhing furlher. I know well that 
bundreds of others might offer your daughter a more splendid flate 
than I at this moment can promise her ; bnt that any other heart 
can be more worthy of her, I venture to deny. " * 

A bookseller is generally the last person to choose , ^ashis son- 
in-law, an Author. He has seen too much of the vicissitudes of 
an Author's life , and of the airy basis of an Author's hopes in the 
future , to be flattered by the proposals of a suitor , who finds it 
easier to charm the world than to pay the butcher. He wrote to 
Schiller a refusal , implying that his daughter*5 character was not 
in unison with her wooer's. Till then, a correspondence had been 
carried on between the young persons; this, Schiller properly 
and honourably now broke off, to Margaretes surprise , and ap- 
parently to her grief , for her father had not communicated to her 
Schiiler's proposal , — a discreet reserve which seems to proye 
that he did not reckon on her free acquiescence in bis reply. The 
friendship between Schiller and Schwan, howerer, still continued, 
and the remembrance of Margaret never whoUy faded firom Sehil- 

* We have borrowed the translation of this extract from Gablyli's 
nie Ol Schmer : — the Botton edition, 1833. 
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ter's heart. <*Like all noble and manly natares," says Madame 
fOB Wolzogen, ** Schiller ever retained an affectiooate remem- 
bniice of the woman who had inspired him with tender emotion. 
These reeollections moved him always, bnt he rarely q>oke of 
tiuun; for love "s^lth him was always earaest and solemn; not the 
sensoal and fickle boy, bnt the young Divinity, — who unites him- 
adf with the Psyche." 

Perhaps, to dissipate bis disappointment by new change, 
SefaiBer yielded to the invitation of friends he had secured at Dres- 
den, and at the end of the summer he repaired to that city, and 
Biade a home in the honse of Körner , lately appointed Conncillor 
ef Appeals^ (Appellations-Rath), and newly married to Minna 
ifttock, an enthusiaslicadmirerof Schiller. *^ 

Kdmer's house was placed on the banks of the Elbe , near 
Loschwitz. A summer-honse in the garden, snrrounded by vine- 
jards and pine-woods, was soon surrendered to the Poet, and 
bccame bis fayourite retreat. Here * ^ Don Carlos*^ made efiTective, 
though not rapid progress. This Tragedy, the first (as we baye 
before observed), in which Schiller saperadded the parer form 
and Ibe more refined delineations of Poetry to the yigour and effect 
of the Drama, put the seal npon his lame. Hitherto, with all the 
admiration of the many, he had not won to himself that more 
darable, Aat more enviable reputation , which is maintained and 
confirmed by the graver few. But judges^ the most eritical and 
refined, shared for '^ Don Carlos," inthecloset, the enthasiaBm 
it excited on the stage. 

Bat, wfailc engaged in the completion o^ this Drama, SebSHer's 
prodigious activity had already extended the realm his genins was 
deslined to subdne and overspread. Besides the sketch of a Play 
— "Tbc Misanthrope" — ne\er finished, he conceived the idea 
of his Romance, called <'The Ghost Seer," and collected mate- 
rials for the historical wocks he began to meditate. For Histery, 
indeed, his mmd was already prepared by the earnest and thoaght- 

* Falber to the poet, Theodore Koernbr. 
** Xinna Sioclc was one of the young ladies yf\iO \i^^ \iO^<(k^^ 
BcHiLLEB Witt $beir miaiettarea. 
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M stady of character, and of the philosophy of events, vhich had 
been brongfat to bear on ^*Don Carlos." And now this restless 
and ever-inqniring mind arrived at that stage in wbich , betweea 
the enthusiasm of youth, and the ^isdom of manhood, is so 
eften placed the transitioD-iaterval of Do übt. That intensity 
of religious faith and conviction \(rhich had characterised his 
boyhood, had, perhaps, been somewhat roughly sbaken by the 
bard bigotry of bis teachers at the Stuttgard Academy; but there 
is evjdence to show that it existed during the composition of ''The 
Robbers.'' Amongst his earlier Poems is one calied ''Letter from 
Julius to Raphael, from an unpublished Romance." This Ro- 
mance afterwards took the shape and title of "Philosophical Let- 
ters between Julius and Raphael/' of \vhich only a fragment ^as 
printed,but in ^vhich the scepticism of theAuthor is firstapparent. 
There is no doubt that this work was remodclled and rewritten 
during Schiller's sojourn at Dresden , and no reason to suppose 
that, in its earlier form , it containcd the matter for just offence, 
subsequently admitted. 

In these letters appears a crude and wavering conQict betweea 
Splnozism and Eantism. With Eant's great work oo "Pure 
Reason," Schiller seems to ha\e been flrst acquainted , batooly 
by hearsay , at Leipsic or Dresden, between 1785-87. It was not 
tili some years afterwards, in 1791, that he studiedKant aC the 
fountain-head , and learned from bim , if not a prcciscly orthodox 
Christianity, at least that ideal and spirltuarChristianity, to wfaich 
the great German has led so many, who would otherwise havc been 
lost 10 the pathless wilds of Infidelity. But now, much that Schil- 
ler composed, shows the d5ubt and conflict of his mind — a State, 
to one so constitutionally devout, of great anguish and despon- 
dency , and to wbich , in his later writings , he has many solemn 
and pathetic allusions. In the "Philosophical Letters" is tobe 
found the iUogical yet briliiant Fallacy of Pantheism , wbich be- 
wildered hopelessly the far smaller and more erratie intellect of 
Shelley, but wbich could not long dcludc the robust understanding 
of Schiller. In the Poems wbich the reader will find transiated 
aad classed nader the head of The Second Period , the conflict is 
risible, tbough subdued. It was ia coiiloim\V^mV\t^Ä3äÄ^\»!Ä<iC 
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wiod, thftt Schiller — in ifrhom the iotellecl inras no less strong^ 
than the imaginatioQ — should turn to that positive and actual 
Something which is found in the extemalhistoryofman. Plans 
too large for one writer to accomplish, hovered hefore his ambi- 
f ion — some history that might he to Practica! Narrative vhat the 
rast conception of Herder suggested to the theory in which Historj 
should be told. 

He meditated, and in part undertook, what, indeed , if eyer ac- 
complished suitably, vould be one of the greatesl Records in the 
World — 'A History of all the more remarkable Conspiracies and 
Revolutions of Modern Times/ Meanwhile, his private life had at 
«nee its charms and its sorrows. The love of solitude still clung to 
him. He \v'as seen in the morning, wanderiog along the banks of 
Ihe Elbe, thoughtful and alone ; or, like Byron atYenice, when the 
ligbtning flashed and the storm burst, tossed in his gondola upon 
the waves« He disliked , and sought to shun , miscellaneous, 
and especially ^rhat is called fashionable society ; he carried his 
camest inind, and his love of frcedom, into all circles, — im- 
patient of the talk that was frivolous , and the etiquclte that was 
restrained. But he generally devoted some portion of the day to 
the interchange of mind with the congenial ; — artists , men of 
Jetters, or even those who , simple and unaffected, interested his 
lieart, if they could not appeal to his intellect. 

Shy and silent in the crowd, he was elolpient with those fami- 
liär to him , and his conversation was yet more charming from his 
simple kindliness , than from the Stores which il displayed : this 
was the bright side of his private life, — the reverse of the medal 
is only darkly shadowed out. Before his visit to Dresden , Schiller 
had formed an acquaintance with a youog woman named Sophy 
Albrecht, intendedfor the stage; he had taken a streng interest 
in her professional career, and he met her again at Dresden, as 
one of the most celebrated actresses of the day. He visited at her 
house on familiär terms , and there, one evening, afler the play 
was over, he sawayoung, blue-eyed slranger , whomadeupon 
him an Impression equally deep and sudden. This girl was the 
eldest daughter of a Saxon widow, who lived upon a small pension» 
and whose husband had been an olTicer iu l^« «JEm^% ^^ ^\&\- 
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Ktrds encoantered the fair Julia — (soeh was die yoang lady's 
name,) at the ''Redoate," and Tentured to accost her. The 
metber was , by all accounts , ao artfol and abandooed persoo, 
who did not scmple to put to pro6t the beaaty of her daogfater. 
She saw, in the admiration of so distinguished a Poet, the means 
of widening Jalia's already lucrative notoriety. Schiller was ae- 
cordingly lured into an intimacy which occasioned the most seriovs 
anxiety to bis friends. * It seems nncertain , whether Julia, who 
appears to have followed her mother's deprayed eounsels with 
something of reluctant shame , retnrned the passion she had in- 
spired. There was that in Schiller to haye won a workhier affection^ 
despite the unflattering portrait which Sophy Albrecht, in her 
coarse taste of actress, has drawn of tbe young Poet. 

Schiller, no doubt, at that time , and indeed from bis entrance 
intoyouth, had lost the mere physical beauty which he seems to 
have possessed as a child, when bis sister compared bis covnte- 
nance, shaded with locks of gold, '*to an Angel's head." He 
was tall, extremely thin, thongh rouscular, and krge of hone; 
bis neck was long (a noble defcct , which is never without dignity) 
and bis dress was rüde and neglected. His face was not handsiHaie, 
perhaps , in the eyes of actresses , — wbose profession leads them 
to admire show and colour in all things , — but so noble a counte- 
nance has rarely beeu given to tbe sons of Genius ; true, the com- 
plexion was pale , the cheeks somewhat hollow , and the dark äu- 
burn bair , though rieh and profuse , had a deep tinge of red, 
but the forehead was lofly and massive , somewhat receding to~ 
wards the tcmples when regarded in profile (a peculiarity found io 
most men of characters bra?e and determined). His eyes, de- 
scribed yariously as blue, brown, and dark gray', and probiAlj 
shifting in colour with the light, ** were, though deep sunken» 
singularly brilliant and expressive; and his nose, if too large for 
perfect symmetry of feature, was finely formed. His persosal 



* DoKRiNG — Madame vom Wolxogkn, Hof fmbistkr, Schwab« 
** Madame von Wolzogbn says, tbeir colour was uodecided« 
betweenblue and light brown. His sister calLs tbemblue: oneof biff 
CoUege fricDös dark gray. 
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ippearanee, in short, harmonised with his iBleHectual clutraeter ; 
ind, as in Goethe, the pre-emioeDt attriinitc both of outirard 
SmtIb and mental accomplishment was beauty ; * so in Sehiller, 
Jie pre^-eDAloent attribute in both was nobleness. If , as one who 
mnconbered him well declares , the colossid bust of Dannecker 
ilene shaws him as he really was in lifo , no ene who has ever seen 
tbatlikeness will deny, that it is a countenance wbich strikingly 
imsts the admuration, and deeply engrosses the intetest — a 
cerfain grandeur, both of outline and expression, dwarfs into 
effeminacy whatever portraits of more justly proportioned beauty 
maybeplaced beside it. But the actress, describing Schiller at 
this time , could see only , as was natural to such an observer , the 
gray , threadbare frock — the general disdain of the toilette — the 
awkwardness given by pride and reserve to the movements of the 
taU figure — the indulgence of Spanish snuff — and the stoop of 
the *'eYer-thoughtful head." . . . Whether or not the fair Julia 
regarded Schiller with the same eyes as the actress is a matter, 
howerer, of very little importance: — not so the love feit by 
Schiller, since it not only gave rise to some of his poems, but co- 
loured many imqaortal pages in the '*Ghost-seer." His friends 
did tbeir best to dispel bis infatuation , and tear him from a eon- 
nexioD which they considered disgraceful to his name , ruinous to 
bis means, and injurious to his prospects; finally, they succeeded 
in their appeals. Heappears, indeed, to have beeome aware of 



* GoKTHE was, perhaps, tbe handsomest Poet of wbom we have any 
reMrd. With a beauty of face not inferior to that of Milton or Byron, 
he had advantages of stature denied to eilher, — and that air of majestic 
dignity which is beauty in iiself. We remember being very much Struck 
witha comparison between two portraits of Byron and Gokthb, taken 
when each was about the same age, viz., twenty-one. There was a strong 
likeoess between tbe two , though Gobthb's features, not less symmetri- 
ca!, were larger and more manly ; but the contrast in the expression was 
•tartling. Tbe German lady who showed us the portraits , observed 
with truth, — ^What dejection, and discontent with the world is 
already stamped on Lord Byron's face! — What calm, yel sanguine 
energy ~ what hopeful self-confidence in Gorthb*s!" The several 
expression in either countenance seemed almost \ä&A «i \»TO\tVv«^'^ ^\ 
eilber fate. 
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ibe treacfaery* praclised on bim; and^ after mainy a stniggle be- 
tweea reason and passion , at last be tore bimself away. 

He bad loog meditated a journey to Weimar — then to Ger- 
many what Athens, in tbe time of Pericles, was to Greece; be 
now accepted a cordial iovitalion from a frieod of bis , Madame ** 
von Kalb; and, in tbe montb of July, 1787, be arrlved at tbe 
litlle Court, brigbtenedby aconstellation of Art and Genius, be- 
fore vbicb tbe wealtb and splendour of every capital in Europe 
was, attbatday, but as foil and tinsel. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Society at Weimar — Gharacler of the Duchess Amelia — Tbe von Len- 
gefelds — Schiller in the retirement of Rudolstadl — First meeUng 
wilh Goethe — Study of Greek — Dealh of Madame von Wolzogen-— 
Schiller accepts the professorsbip of hislory at Jena — Life at that 
University — Gourlship of Charlotte von Lengefeld — Schiller's mar- 
riage. 

1787 Goethe was absent from Weimar, — in *Ubose fair 
'Ausonian climates" — tbe inQuence of wbicb so powerfully 
affected bis plastic genius , and served to give to bis after-creations 
tbat severe and statue-Iike repose which bas, with all tbe beanty, 
sometbingof tbe coldness and the terror, of Medusa: — Goethe 
was absent; but at Weimar were Herder, Wicland, Böttiger, and 
other eminent men. Schiller was not disappointed in tbe cbarm 
of tbe place. **Ilhinkbere," bewrites, '*atleast, in ibe terri- 
tory of Weimar to end my days — and at last, once more, to find 
a country." And yet Schiller was not at first fully appreciated at 
the court to which be was admitted. The Augustan cbaracter 
wbicb Weimar bad obtained originated in the tastes and the talents 
of Amelia, mother to the reigning Duke. Her especial favourite 

* Julia had directed Schiller not to enter the bouse wben a light was 
to be Seen in a cerlain chamb«r, upon prctcnce of being then cngaged in 
tbe üomeslic circle, while in trutb she was receiving some more favoared 
admirer. 

** We bave preferred (in this, and other instances), as more familiär 
to Ihe JSoglisb ear, tbe title of Madame to tbat of Frau, which ia, of 
course, more rig/diy correcl. 
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iras the po1ish«d and graceful Wielaod , whom she had appoirited 
Xotor U> her Soq , Karl August. She had beeo left a widow at the 
age of Dineteeo; aod fulGUed the duties of Regent doring the mi- 
nority of ihe young Prince. 

To considerable talents for public business, and intuiti?e 
jLnovledge of the world , this remarkable womao added a strong 
affection for an ; andblendedathorougheojoymeotofsociety, — 
initsbest union of aristocracy , elegance, and talent, — vith a 
keen thirst for knowlcdge. She acquired some acquaintance mih 
the leamed languages from Wieland, and translated Propertios. 
The circle of eminent men that she drew around her was attracted 
no less by her manners than her Information and her abilities» 
But Schiller's genius , as yet made manifest , was not very con- 
genial to a taste half French and half classical ; and the Duchess- 
Mother does not seem to havc been aware that in the rode strength 
of the young Suabian lay that which was not to borrow classicality, 
but to make a land's language classical.* Of all the literary men 
theo at Weimar, the amiable Wieland was the most cordial to 
Schiller. Herder welcomed him, *butwithoutwarmth.' Not tili 
a mach later period does the Duke himself appear to haye takea 
any Tery Ti\id interest in bis great visitor. The style of conversa- 
tion , though intellectual and refined , was not that which Schiller 
was likely to eojoy — it was too critical , and perhaps too courtly 
— ''more was babbled than was thought." But nothing is more 
benefieial to a man of genius , yet young, than to frequent society 
}n which he is not over-estimated ; — nothing more injnrious 
Ihan to be the sole oracle of bis circle. From that period we date 
a purer and more dignified taste in Schiller — the tone of good so^ 
ciety henceforth entered into bis writings , and improved bis man- 
ners: without weakening the one, it brought ease; without 
inarring the simplicity of the other, it sened to soften and make 
social. 

At the end of October, Schiller made an excursion to Meinin- 
gen» OD a Visit to bis eldest sister, who had lately married Rein- 

* Schiller attributes to the good Offices of GoainiL^ ^<\es\!\\i«V\% 
BbseaceJ tbe access to the Vucbess Amelia. 
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-wald. Madame Ton Wolzogen was also at Meiningen; at Irer 
house he found bis old College friend , Wilhelm ; and 'wHh this 
eompanioD he returned towards Weimar. They took the jonrney 
on horseback, and proposed by the way to Yisit some relations of 
M. Ton Wolzogen — a memorable visit ; for now Schiller approached 
tbat bright period of bis life whea bis wanderings and apprentlce- 
ship of miod and heart were alike to cease — wben his genhis 
eettled into Art — when his affections were concentered in a faome. 
At Budolstadt, on the banks of *' the soft winding Saale," in a 
Ttlley bounded by blue mountains and sloping woodiands , liYed 
a Madame von Lengefeld, with two daughters ; the eider, Caro- 
line, married to M. Yon Beulwitz, Hofrath of Rudolstadt, towhom 
(more distinguished by the name she acquired in a second mar- 
riage, Ton Wolzogen) we are indebted for a delightfal, though 
somewhat high-flown Biography of Schiller; and the yonnger, * 
Charlotte, unmarried, and (hen in her twenty-first year. The 
father had died when the children had seyerally arrived at the ages 
of thirteen and ten. Till that time they had been bronght upin 
close relirement. But a Situation at the Court of Weimar being 
defttined for Charlotte when she should arrive at a fitting age, Ma- 
dame Yon Lengefeld deemed it advisable to remove for a short time 
into Switzerland , as affbrding better facilitics for the kind of eda- 
eation necessary for a girl intended to mix in the society of a bril- 
Hant and polished court. Three years before the dato on which 
we now enter, the two sisters, who were related to the Wolzogens, 
had Seen Schiller for the first time at Mannheim, and been favour- 
ably Struck by his appearance. They were then on their retimi 
from Switzerland ; and the marriage of the eider daughter to M. 
Yon Beulwitz, served to settle their residence at Rudolstadt. Char- 
lotte was highly prepossessing both in form and face. To bomw 
the deseription of her sistcr, ** the expression of the purest good- 
ness of heart animated her features; and her eye beamed only 
trath and innocence.'' She had a talent for landscape-drawing, 
and wrote poetry with grace and feeling. But aboYe aU, she had 
sympathy with whatCYer, in others, was noble in character, or 
elevated iD geoius ; — her temper was sweet, and her disposltion 
aßecüonate, fsAtMuiy andsincere. 
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Atthattime, howeyer, Charlotte ?on Leogefeld was suffering 
vtüdar tbe Bielancholy which succeeds to the first foir illusioos of 
lifo. Her t arly aflecUoDS had beea given to ooe from whom Fate 
lud difided her. Her lover vas in the army, and his doties called 
him to a distant part of the globe. Whether there were other 
obstafiles , besides those of the youog mao's preearious profes«- 
aioB, does not appear clear; but the famiiy vftre opposed tothe 
eonoexiOBy and Charlotte von Leugefeld obeyed their wishes in 
stnigglmg against the inclination she had formed. 

NothiBg could be more solitary and remote than the little Valley 
iq which the Lengefelds dwelt. Ko high-road intersected it: a 
stranger was a phenomenon. The appearance of two horsemen 
along the straggling street, one dark November eveniog , suificed 
to creale euriosity and interest. One of the riders , as he pre- 
seoted himself to the Lengefelds, playfuUy eoncealed his face in 
hisjMQtle, buttheladies recognised their coosin, Wilhelm von 
Wolzogen. The other was unknown or unremembered , tili his 
CMBpMioo aonouneed the already famous name of Schiller. The 
simple and shy Suabian, usually distant with strangers, „^^ 
fonnd himself at home at once in the famiiy circle he had ' 

eotered. The conversation feil oh his recent publieation , '*The 
PhilosopUcid Letters /' and on his earlier poems. The eamest 
Schiller wished the Lengefelds to become acquainted with his 
*' Carlos." A Single evening sufficed to form an intimacy. On his 
departare, Schiller had already conceivedtbeprojectofspending 
the neit snmmer at Rndolstadt. 

It so chanced that Wilhelm von Wolzogen had , from the early 
perjod of bis Student life at Stuttgard, cherished a romantic attaeh^ 
ment to his fair coosin , Caroline von Lengefeld — now Madame 
von Beulwitz. Her marriage was not happy, and her health was 
delicate and infirm. Perhaps these circnmstanees served to con- 
firm in Wolzogen an affeetion that then seemed hopeless , and was 
only nwiBed in se^ret. But as the two friends rode to Weimar, 
there was no doubt much in Wolzogen's conversation that found 
an echo in Schiller's breast. An Impression more deep, and yet 
more calm , than woman had hitherto made upon him , recalled to 
the Poet I amidst the äistractioaa of Weimar and Üxtloüboutol^^ä 
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oGcupatioDs, the image of the soft and pensive Charlotte. Fortane 
smiled upon the dawa of this affectioo. Charlotte Game to Weimar 
that Yery winter , on a Visit to Madame yoo Stein , a firiend of her 
family, and Schiller met her in the society of the place, bat not 
frequently. Still he contrlved to approach her, as nearly as his 
delicacy and the consciousness of his precarious worldly cirenm- 
stances would allow to his pride. He supplied her occasionally 
vith his favourite authors ; she uodertbok the commission to find 
him a lodging at Rudolstadt for a summer. Occasion was thos 
found for the interchange of ootes. On his part the correspon- 
dence was frank, bot respectfui; it proclaimed friendship and 
esteem -i- it dld not betray more. **There breathes," in these 
letters, says an eloquent biographer, **a noble, mild, discreet 
inclinalion, without a trace of passion ; " — and here the writer we 
quote adds finely, **Our love is generally the effigy of the one we 
love. Schiller's present love was the gold , puriGed from the sen- 
sual passion, which had mastered him at Dresden." It seems 
probable, however, that in neither was the memory of the pre- 
Yious love yet effaced: and this, whiie it served to invest their 
feeling for each other Ttith a certain tranquillity, allowed them 
both more sensibly to perceive the remarkable congeniality be- 
tween their minds, tastes, and tempers. Thus, asitwere, the 
soul began to love, before the heart was thoroughly moved. Schil 
ler's fame, and bis somewhat graver years, permitted him t 
assume with his young friend a certain tone of warning and advicf 
That court life , to which she seemed then destined , was opposi 
to all his ideas of true dignity and pure happiness. And , in Ü 
lines closing the second division of his poems, he expresses, 
Tcrse, the ideas often repeated in his correspondence.* 

In the midst of May, the following year, we find Sehr 
. .g settled in the valley of Rudolstadt. He lodged in a hoc 

*' half-an-hour*s walk from the lown,** and his chanr 
overlooked the banks of the Saale, flowing through meadows, 



. * See '* Lines to a Female Friend, written in her Album ," pag 
** IntbevillaseofVolksUidt. 
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linder the shade ofvencrable trees. There, on the opposite side 
of the mer rose a hill, clothed with woods, at the foot of which 
lay tranquil yillages ; — therc, high above the landscape , tower- 
ed the Castle of Rudolstadt. A smalJ monument , crowned vith a 
hronze copy of Dannecker's hast of Schiller, yet commemorates 
bis sojourn in this happy valley, recalling Goethe's lovely vords — 
^^Tbe place that a good man has trod , remains ballowed to all time." * 
It is thus, that the eider sister speaks of those days — the 
falrest, perhaps in the llfe of Schiller. — *'How welcome wasit 
after some tedious visit ** — to see our genial friend approaching» 
beneath the fair trees that skirt the banks of the Saale. A forest 
brook , that pours itself into that river , and was crossed by a little 
bridge, was the meeting place at which we awaited. When we 
beheld him in the twilight, Coming towards us, a serener, an 
ideal, life entered within us; a lofty earnestness, and the grace- 
fal ease of a mind pure and candid , ever animated Schiller's con- 
Tersation. One seemed as one heard him talk, to wander as it 
were between the immntable Stars of Heaven , and yet amidst the 
flowers of earth." 

But Schiller, during this holyday of existence , was not idle in 
tbat solemn Yocation of Author — oflnstructor — of High Priest 
in Literatnre — to which he was sworn. Eis eyenings were de- 
Toted to Charlotte and her family, hismornings to study. Here 
he laboured at bis "History of the Revoltoflhe Netherlands" — 
at the correction of the tale so well known in England — ^^The 
GhostSeer/' — here were concluded bis "Letters upon Don Car- 
Jos" — and here was composed the first portion of the finest Poem 
written at this period of bis life , '' Tbe Artists." In the house of 
the Lengefelds , Schiller too , for the first time , met Goethe , on 
bis return from Italy. With the works of Schiller hitherto 
published, Goethe had no sympatby; they contradicted bisown 
theories of art , and they revolted bis serene taste. Eis manner to 
the Suabian was reserved and cold; the prideof Schiller forbade 
him to make the first advances; and though, as he wrote word to 

* HOFFMKISTER. 

*♦ ^^Knffee-l'hite, " — Coffee Visit : we should Wi Teai v^tvj* 
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his friend Körner, the great idea he had formed of Goethe was oot 
lessened by this first personal contact, he doubted if they could 
ever come into dose communication. *'BIuch which is yet in- 
teresüng to me — that which I yet wish and hot>e for — has had its 
epoch for him. His whole belog is, from its origin , constmcted 
differenüy from mine; his vorld is not my world; onr modesof 
conceiving things are essenlially different : from such a combina- 
tion, no secure substantial intimacy can result. Time vill try!"* 

About this time, at the instigation of the friendly and learned 
Wieland, Schiller turned his attention to the Literature of Greeee, 
"with which he had hitherto but a very slight and superficial ac- 
quaintance. Nothing ever produces a more durable influence 
upon an author's genius, than the deliberate and systemaücr&* 
currence to Hellenic Poetry and Letters. Studied too early , they 
may often corcect the Taste at the expeuse of the Fancy; but, 
studied mih the mature thought of manhood, they only streogthea 
by purifying the inventive faculties. From that time Schiller 
began to comprehend true Art , the YiviGer and music of Nature« 
From that time he became an Artist, Homer first engrossed his 
reverent delight; he passed to the Greek Tragedians; and the 
character of his mind , which inclined to philosophy , and the teo» 
dency of his genius , which was essentially pathetic and humane, 
rendered ample justice to the still wronged Euripides/* 

From these new sources of Inspiration came his noble Poem on 
the *'Gods of Greeee," and the classical perfection to which he 
brought ''The Artists," before begun. The former of these 
Poems, which appeared in the *'BIercury," superintended by 
by Wieland , occasioned much offence to those who sought ortho^ 
doxy, even in the wildest dreams of the Poet. Although Schiller's 
mind at that time was certainly still unsettled , he yet grieved at la 
interpretation which he appears not to have foreseen ; and at a 
snbseqnent period , he sacrificed many of his most brüliaat stan» 

* Go&BBSPOMOBNCB WITH KOERNKR. CaRLTLB*S IaWK OF 
SCHILLRR. 

** We must not, however, suppose that Schiller ever attained the fa- 
ciYiiy of a tcholar in Greek. . . In translating Euripides, he had constant 
need oftbe Latin renioa, and even ihe Frcnch ol^tumvi. 
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zas, in Order to puritj the whole front wbatsoeTer stncere and 
lilieral piety could reasonably revolt at or regret. . . . The remark* 
able frankness of bis genius oflen, it is trae, led him to depict or 
to imply bis own stniggles, and bis own errof^; but, in bis 
stormiest interval of doubt , Schiller never cootemplated tbe dan- 
geroos and dark ambiüon of unsettliog tbe reiigioas cooYlctions 
of others. • . 

Chariotte's admiration. of *^Tbe Artists" greatly and season- 
ably aenred to cement the affection now ripening daily betweea 
tbem.* In fact , tbat fine Poem do vulgär mind could really relish 
and admire. In one whom so elevated an appeal to the intellectual 
lacuUies could move and animate , a lover mfght well bebold the 
true eompanion of a Poet's life , the true sympatbiser in a Poet's 
laboors. 

Thissnmmer, otberwise so happy, was bowever darkened by 
the deatb of Madame von Wolzogen — Schiller's earliest protec* 
tress and second motber. He feit tbis affliction most deeply •— 
bis letter to her son, still extant, is füll of tender grief and de- 
Ücate consolation. 

In November, Schiller retnrned to Weimar, and occupied 
bimself with the conclnsion of bis ** Gbost Seer ," and translations 
from Enripides. His cbief relaxation and luinry were in bis let* 
ters to Charlotte — letters unequalled in their combination of 
manly tenderness, confiding frankness, and refined yet uneiag- 
gerated romance ; still , thougb they now betrayed bis own love, 
tbey did not formally hazard a declaration , or press for a return. 

Bat early in tbe following year, he was called to a new and 
more active career. Considerable portions of bis 
hislory of tbe "Revolt of tbe Netherlands " bad already *'°^* 
appeared in Wieland's * * Mercnry /' and excited considerable Sen- 
sation. His friends wished to see bim in one of tbose bonourable 
situations, wbich, to the credit of Germany, affbrd shelter and 
independence to so numerous and brillianta hostof literary men. 
Goethe, recently raised to the administration at Weimar (but still 
not intimate with Schiller) , displayed the calm magnanimity to- 

* MÄDAMS ron Wolzockn. 

foems qfScÄt7/er, -, 
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irards a nVal natanl to <nie In ifhma ikleamiesB tras tttipoftBlMe» 
tad employfed the ioterest of his rank and his (liine o« behalf ofthe 
^ 30 7®^"9 historian. Schiller was finallj aotnmoD^ t» 
taks the chair ofHistorical Professor at the ÜX^Tenitj 
ef Jent. it was Hot ^hoat mögest relactance , and a senso of 
his own deGciencies in the detaiis of history that he imdeNook thfs 
Office. His reception was such as might be anticipated — ^our 
hnodred Stodents cröwded to the lecture-room — chelr presence 
and appianse anniated him — and his voice ^ natarafly not fitrong^ 
üledtheflaH. 

Amongst dieGermm jouth of his da j, SchHler is the ftiTOHrke ; 
he was then, says HoffmeisKer , *^the idol." HiSTery.defectsais 
a Lectnrer were not those on which yonng men wovld be severe or 
discriminating critics. Through the fire and the vigonr Which 
animated his iangaage and his delivery, his ardent Ksteners were 
not likely to detect that rfaetorical redondance , in which ^nias is 
too -api to conceal defident information. He eame too fresh to his 
tasJk. He was acqniring one day , the knowledge he fmparted ihe 
next. His facts had not been sufficiently meditated , nor his Yfews 
suiBcieBtly sofoered down. 

The Society of Jena was more congenial to Schiller than that of 
WeSmifr *— here , nothing was conrtly and restrained ; here were 
ftrnnd the greatest Tariety of manners — the most diversified 
üreedom of opinion. To ihis illnstrious University flocked Hie 
Proffessors and the Stndents from so many quarters, that eaeh 
part of Genneny found Its representatives. The streets swarm^d 
with all varieties of costnm« ; the halls resonnded with idl dlstkic- 
tions of dialect. FrOfn the coarsest manners to the mest sdper- 
refined ; frorti Ifae most limited information and thetaafrrowest pre- 
jddice, totbe profonndest wisdom— to the most liberal ko<H4D49a 
of the wmdd ; all forms of intetlect were here fnhed and coo- 
fownded. What e school for a man , who had yet l^totiipleleftis 
edacatioo by the study df his kind — not in books , Irtit to aetwd 
life ! The tme Poet nMSt divido bis eiistence betweenHOKtude «nd 
the erowd. 

Schiller's correspondence with Charlotte continned; and his 
chivalrous devotioo, tlie htbllYi«iinlciQV8tM'^\Khis iioble and 
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iMauifral tiaiore, had produced, at last, its fall effect apon his 
yoang admirer. The old alTection was effaced — the new aifectioa 
eoBirined. Charlotte owned to her sister, — *'that she had sa 
llred in Schiller — he had so contrihnted to the formation of her 
nind, and to her happiaess — that it seemed to her impossible 
te divide her lot frooi bis/' 

Xlie sisters were dow Btaying at Lanchstädt: thither Schiller 
{escapiBg from Jena) visited them ; a füll explanatioo of what io- 
deed mast have been loog sioce dear tobothhearts, took place. 
Charlotte eonfessed , that the love she had inspired was not unre- 
tarned, and promised, one day or other, to become his wife. 
Tme, as yet, it was hope deferred, — the fortunes of Schiller 
"were yet to be cooGrmed — the consent of Madame von Lengefeld 
to be obtained. But it was enough for the present to feel that love 
was woo. *' How different/' thus writes Schiller himself to Char- 
lotte, OD his retarn to Jena — **how different is all around me 
now, since in each step of my life thine image meets nie: like a 
halo thy love hoyers over me ; like a fair mist does it clothe the face 
of Nature. I return from a walk: in the vast space of Natore, as 
in my lonely Chamber , it is ever the selfsame atmosphere in which 
I move; and the fairest landseape serves but for the fairer mirror 
of one ever-endnring image. The remembrance of thee leads me 
back to Ükt All ; the All reminds me , in turn , of thee. Never so 
freelj aod so boldly could I traverse , in my enthusiasm, through 
the woridofXhought as now that my soul has foond a possession — 
1 home ; and no longer ineurs the daoger to lose itself in its wan«» 
deriiigs : I know where again te find myself — in thee ! " 

At last came the long yearned-for holidays. Schiller was re* 
leaied from his task; he fled back to ihe aefghbourhood of Rudol- 
stadt; hß occupied his old Chamber; he lived back his old life; 
boi in tlie brjghter air of hope assured and of love retorned. As 
yet, bowever, the lovers coidd only iiold unwitnessed Interviews 
by stealth ; and to this date we must refer the exquisite love poems 
of Che ''Mystery" and the '« Assignaiion." At last, bat not tili 
after long and severe probation , Scfailler's hopes were crowned. 
After the failnre of varloas schemes and projects, he obtained 
from the Büke ofSsue Weimar aa appointment asPtotessQtlSANxAn 
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ordinary, "with a salary of 200 rix dollars; and be now boldly ap- 
plied to Madame von Lengefeld for tbe band of ber daagbter. His 
suit was supported with zeal and earnestness by Madame von Stein, 
vho bad great influence with Madame Yon Lengefeld , and by M. 
von Dalberg, * eider brother to the Superintendent of tbe Mann- 
beim stage , a nobleman of the highest rank, and tbe most admira- 
ble cbaracter. Madame von Lengefeld was moved by tbese in- 
stances; ber prejudices gave way before tbe bappiness of ber 
daughter and the dlstinction of tbe suitor. 

The title of Hofrath , conferred on Schiller by tbe Court of 

Meiningen , in tbe beginning of 1790 , perhaps served yet more to 

content tbe good lady with ber daugbter's eboice ; and on tbe 20th 

1790 ^^^^"^^y 1790, after an intimate acquaintance of three 

years, tbe lovers were united. 

Never was marriage , if we except only tbe narrowness of pe- 
cuniary circumstances , formed under more favourable anspices. 
The very age of the parties was that, in eaeh, in whicb affection 
promises to be most durable, and tbe choice best considered. 
Schiller was about one-and-thirty, Charlotte about foar-and- 
twenty : the length of the courtship had but served to fonnd attach- 
ment upon esteem , while it augmented it by delay. The characters 
of bride and bridegroom were in tbe most perfect barmony ; wbere 
they differed , it was but for each to improve the other ; the refine- 
ment of the woman softened the impetuous man ; the noble fire of 
the man warmed and elevated the gentle woman. Schiller wu 
now really formed for the home he bad so long sighed for. With 
all that deptb of feeling and singleness of beart whicb are eommoii 
to those fond of solitnde , be now combined mucb whicb inter- 
course with mankind alone can give. As all misantbropy bad fled 
from bis heart, so all cynicism was now banished from bis manners 
and his dress. He could no longer have been open to tbe caric*- 
ture of tbe Dresden actress; and, independent of bis fame, bis 

* Oflen confounded wttb Wolfgang von Dalberg, the Mannheim Ba- 
ron; but an infiniiely better person. It was to the eider brother that 
Schiller addressed the verses which accompanied tbe copy of " William 
Teil; " not, as Mr. Garlyle supposes, to Wolfgang, who deserved no such 
äoaour. 
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geniusand bis noble heart, a vainer woman Ihtn CharloU« von 
Lengefeld might have been proud of her choice. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ScbiUer*8 iUness. » The Sensation produced in Denmark by the report 
of bis death. — • The letter addressed to bim by the Prince Yon Hol- 
stein Aagustenburg , and Gount yon Schimmelmann. — Schillers 
reply. — His study of Kant. — Schiller revisits bis native land. 

Schiller was not disappointed in tbe bopes be bad formed of 
domestic happiness. A few montbs after bis marriage he exclaims 
in bis correspondence : ** Life is quite a different tbing by tbe side 
of a beloved wife, tban so forsaken and alone— even in summer. . . . 
Tbe World again clotbes itself around me in poetic forms ; 6ld feel- 
iogs are again awakeniog in my breast. . • . Fate bas conquered 
the difficulties for me. From tbe future I expect everything. . . 
I thiok my very youth will be renewed , an inward poetic life will 
gi?e it me again."* But, alas ! even as these lines were written, 
tbat bodily enemy for which the mind so rarely prepares ttself was 
at hand. Disease Struck root into a Constitution always j^oi 
delicate; be was attacked with a disorder in tbe ehest ; and 
though be recoYcred from its immediate severity, tbe bead of tbe 
shafl was left behind. He never entirely recovered his healtb — 
from tbat time consumption rankied witbin. 

He bad been labouring more intensely than ever : to such a 
man , the consciousness tbat on bis toils rested tbe worldly com- 
forts of a wife wbo bad resigned a Court for a scbolar*s roof stimu- 
lated indostry into fever. He was immersed in severe studies 
connected with the historical pursuits to which be was now de- 
voted, but tbe first and most peremptory injunction of his physi- 
cian was repose to bis intellect. . . . Repose — and his very sub- 
sistence rested on activity ! At tbis crisis, boweYer» one of those 
rare acts of munificence which are the godlike prerogatives of 
wealth, came to brighten poverty and comfort genius» A report 

* Extracted from tbe traaslaüon in Carl^Ws LUe. 
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«f ScbiDer'sdeaih had beea sfMretd abroad : it kad reacked Den- 
mark , at the moment when a princely circle of the Poet's admi- 
rers had resolved to repair to Hellebeck , near Copenhagen , and 
amidst its sublime and encbaoÜDg scenery , to bold a court in bis 
bonour, and chaunt bis ^Hymn to Joy." Amoogst tbese were 
tbe Danisb Poet, Baggesen; the Count Ernest von Scbimmel- 
mann ; the Prince Christian von Holstein Angustenbnrg and bis 
Princess. Their grief, as entbusiastic as their admiratiou, 
changed tbe meditated festivities into a funeral solemnity. 

They met at Hellebeck , on tbe shore of the sea , opposite tbe 
bigh rocks of Sweden , and Baggesen began to read tbe bymn. 
Clarinets , boms , and flutes chimed in to the song of tbe cboros ; 
two additional stanzas, in bonour of the supposed dead, were 
Chaunted , and may be thus translated : 

*^Hail to a friend, choir or Triends ! 
The dead we love shall live once more; 
Bright to the grotes of heaven aseends 
Bis 90ul : our lives it bovers o'er. 

Ckona, — Lift yoar altestlng hands on high ; 

Swear by Ibis wiae frem Lands made free,* 
Till found once more in yonder sky; 
Faitb to our brolher's memory." 

As the song ceased , all eyes wept. 

Homage to the dead is a vulgär and idie tribute, if it ceme 
afler neglect or injury to the living. Tbe heart sickens at tbat 
mockery of admiration, wbich allowed Spenser to die of a broken 
beart , and threw copies of verses into bis grave , — which snfTered 
political vengeance to rednce Dryden to a bookseller's dnidge, 
and insisted on burying bis dust in tbe sepulcbre of kings. To 
Scbiller's biographers belongs tbe pfeasing task of comme- 
morating tbe only tme homage ever rendered to a dead poet, — 
simply trecanse thepoet was nof dead! No sooner was the report 
Confuted, than tbe noble monrners exulted to exchange ceremonfal 
bonours to tbe Kfeless, for practica! benefits to tbe living. 
Aletter, firom which we extractthe purport, was sent to Schiller 
by Ibe Prince von Augustenbnrg and Connt Schimmelmaim. 

* t. <• Prenoh "«me. 
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27 tb. Nov. 1791. 
'^Two frSendfl, amted throagh the citiseoBhip of the world, 
send Ibis UUer to yoa — noble man ! Both are uoknown to you — 
holk loY«' you and rev«re. They find in yonr recent iworks the 
mind and the enthusiasm which knit the bond of their own friend- 
shlp ; by the perusal of thoso works they accustoni themselves to 
regard tbe author as a member Uself of their own uaion. Grcat 
-was tibeir grief at the raport of bis death ; tfaeir tears were not the 
scaDtjest of those which flowed from all good men by whom he 
was knowB and loved. The lively interest with which you have 
inapired us must excnse us from the appearance of officious im- 
portnoity. They teil us that your health suffers from too severe au 
applicatioii , and needs for some time an entlre rcpose. Tbis re- 
pose your pecuniary circumstances alone forbid you to enjoy. Will 
you grudge us tbe deligbt of contribuUng to your relief? We en- 
Ireat yo« to receive , Ibr three years , an annual gilt of a thousand 
Dollars." * The writers proceed with dignity to toueh upon their 
rank, and (o imply a delicate hope that it may not prove an ob- 
fltacle to their request; — they desire not to wound bis spirit ef in- 
depisndence , or parade the ostentation of patronage. ** We know 
no pride but this , — to be men ! — Citizens in that greai Republic 
wbose baondaries extend beyond Single generations •— beyond the 
limits of earth itself." They proceed to invite bim into Denmark : 
^'For we are not the only ones here who know and love you; and 
if , aAcr the restoration of your health, you desire to enter IntQ the 
Service of our State, it woiüd be easy for us to gratify such an in- 
dination. Yet tbink us not so selfish as to makc such a cbaoge in 
your reaidenee a condition: we leave our Suggestion to your free 
cboiee; we desire to preserve to Humaoity its instructor, and to 
thw d«sire every other consideration is subordinate." . 

There may be in thf s letter — which the gratitude of Literature 
should render no less imperishable than the works of bim to whom 
it is addressed ^ something of tbe romantic exaggeratiop , in tone 
and phrase, which betrays the iofluence of the French cosipopo- 

* Aboot 150/. sterlinf. 
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lites ; bat that influence here affected meo of noble hearts , who 
desired to have aa excase in philaothropy for iodividual bcoefi- 
cence ; not, as with the maudlin Confraternities of France , an ex- 
case, in tbe citizenship of tbe world, — from doing good to t 
Single creature ! . 

The eflect such a letter produced on Schiller no one caa de- 
scribe — every one can imagine. Nothing bat the declaration of 
his physicians that a Visit to so northern a climate woald be fatal, 
prevented bim from hurrying to benefactors so delicate and so ma* 
niBcent. In a letter to Baggesen , the depth and nianliness of his 
gratitudeareapparent; and this letter is tbe moreinteresting, io- 
asmuch as it expresses those views of the dignityof letters, and 
that repugnance to regard art as a livelikood, \(rhich may serve the 
ambition of youthful genius at once with warning and emolation. 

**Froni the cradle of my intellect tili now," writes Schiller, 
** have 1 straggled with Fate ; and since I Itnew how to prize intel- 
lectual liberty , I have been condemned to want it. A rash Step, 
ten years since , divided me from every other practical livelihood, 
than that of a writer. I had given myself to this calling before I 
bad made proof of its demands , or sarveyed its difficalties. Tbe 
necessity of pursaing it befel me before I was fitted for it by know- 
ledge and intcllectaal matarity. That I feit this — that I did not 
bound my ideal of an author*s duty to those narrow limits wtthia 
which 1 was confined — 1 recognise as a favour of Heaven, • • As 
unripe, and far below that ideal which lived within me, Ibeheld 
all which I gave to the world." With feeling and with modesty 
Schiller proceeded to enlarge npon the conflict between his cir- 
cumstances and his aspirations . . . . to toach npon the melancholf 
with which he was saddened by the contemplation of the great 
master-pieces of art, ripened only to their perfection by that happy 
leisure denied to him. **What had 1 not given," he exclaims, 
*' for two or three tranquil years; that, free from all the teils of an 
author, Icouldrendermyselfonlyto the study, the cultivation of 
my coDception , — the ripening of my ideal." He proceeds to ob- 
serve that in the German literary world , a man could not unite the 
labour for subsistence with compliance with the demands of lofty 
art; that for ten years be had struggied to unite both ; and that to 
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mAe the anioa only in some measure possible , had cost htm bis 
]iealüi. ... '*Id a moment when life began to display its whole 
value — when I was about to knit a gentle and eternal bond be- 
tween the reason and the phaniasy — when I girded myself to a 
oew enterprise in the service of art, death drew near. This danger 
indeed passed away ; but I waked only to an altered life, to renew, 
with slackened strength and diminished hopes , roy war with Fate. 
So the ktter received firom Denmark found me ! . . . . I attain at 

last the intellectual liberty so long and so eagerly desired I 

win leisnre, and through leisure I may perhaps recover my lost 
health; ifnot, at least for the future , the trouble of my mind will 
not give nourishment to disease. If my lot does not permit me to 
confer beneficence in the same manner as my benefactors, at least, 
I will seek it , where alone it is in my power, — and make that seed 
which they scatter, unfold itself in me, to a fairer blossom for 
humanity ." And he did -so ! 

Thus enabled to enrich while he relaxed his mind, Schiller de- 
TOted himself with ardour to the study of Kant. * With the cioser 
knowledge of this philosopher — who , whatever his defects , cer- 
tainly did more than any other reasoner to counteract the hard and 
narrow scepticism of the French Encyclopaedists, — to bring ima- 
ginatlon to the aid of Faith^ and at once to enlarge the tolerance 
of the sectarian and calm the doubts of the seeker — really com- 
mences the Third Period of Schiller*s intellectual career , though 
his biographers postpone its date to the time when its fruits became 
practically apparent. From that period aCatholic, all-mild, all^ 
comprebensive rellgion, sarrounds his writings 
as with a lacid atmosphere, and his craying for 1791-92, 
the serene Ideal life loses itself in the Christian's ^^^^' ^' 
HeaTen. 

In June 1792, Schiller and his wife yisited Körner at Dresden : 
On their return , they received Schiller's mother and youngest 

* Gonz, Professor of Poetry and Eloqaence, at Tfibingen, wbo visited 
Schiller io 1792, says that he was then thoroughly absorbed in Kant. 
Coox gives a channing picture of Schiller's simple and frugal life. ^^Ue 
was," says the Professor, "Humanity itself, and his «X'ceVVenMi'vV« ^ 
paltem of complaisance and modesty.'* 
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sister, Nanoette, whom he bad not seeo for eiglU years. Tke 
teoder associatioDS thus re^ived led the miod of Ü|e eijl^ back to 
bis Suabian home. In August 1793, tbe Scbillen, Ibereforo» 
conunenced an exeursion to the Poet's father-land. * MHeideW 
berg, Schiller met onee more the object of bis early loye, Har- 
garet Schwan, now like hiinself married to anotber; be sav bar 
Krith a deep emotion , whicb his wife compr ebended too waU to 
resent; he who sees, unmoTed, the one in wboni be fonn^rly 
garnered up his hopes of bome , can never constitate the ba^ 
piness of the home he bas found with anotber. 

At Heilbronn, unsurpassed, even in Germany, for tbe peeuliar 

1793 beauties of its landscape, the family of Schiller met 

the long-lost wanderer. He stood amoogst tbem bo 

longer a rüde stripling , a penniless eiile ; — but the fiivouffite ef 

princes, the idol of a people — his hopes fulGlled — bis de^tiny 

assured ; crowned already with renown, and calm in the certaiaty 

of triumphs more splendid yet to come. He had reached the lime 

when, without humiliation, he could humble bimself to bis native 

sovereign. With Schiller's wild love for liberty, be nerer was 

without that loyalty, which is almost inborn with tbe cbüidreiiof 

the North. He wrote to the Duke of Würtemberg such a leller as 

that loyalty might dietate; he received no direct reply, bat was 

informed, privately, *that tbe Doke would be ignorast of bis omt«- 

ments if he re-entered Würtemberg.' Schiller theo repairsd to 

Ludwigsburg, where be was in tbe immediate neighbouriMod sf 

bis fatber's house, and under the medical care of one of his ewly 

friends, von HoYCD, now Court pbysiciaa. Hcvebe 

1^93 ' first enjoyed the bappiness be had long coTetsd; bt 

becaiaeafatber. His earnest, manly, and aSactioiiato 

nature was prccisely that which finds children at once a cbavgssMl 

a blessiog. Now he would pky for tbe bour togetber wilh bis 

^'Goldsen, bis beart's Karl," ** ashenamedbisfirBt-bon»; nov 

* About Um« time 6chiUer*8 sister-ia-law , aeoording !• tbe German 
law, annuUei her marriage with M. voo Beulwiu. Sbe afierwardt Mar^ 
ried Wilhelm ¥on Wolxogeo, attached U> her, as we bave beCoiw said, 
Iroai his earlieü youib. She also joioed the Schillers at Heilbroiin. 

** CONZ. SCHllfAB. &«VffKKl«TUL. 
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sfaut bimself up to study Quintilko , on the plan of edocation to 
be pnrsued. 

Those who remembered the youth of Schiller were starüed by 
tbe chaoge which years and circumstance had effected ; all Chat 
was Sharp and hard io his character was goae. His early fire was 
softeoed — it warmed more and alarmed less ; thero was for greater 
grace io his demeanour. His ancient neglect of appearance and 
dress was replaced by a decent elegance ; bis even humoarscarcely 
allowed them to recognise the impetuous and stormy stripling 
they had koown ten years before. * But, alasl with the mental 
change had come the physical ; the features w«re drawn-and hol- 
low , the complexion wan and haggard. Illness frequently cou- 
fined him to his bed — Kant and Homer his companions ; and at 
this time the grand outline of *' Wallenstein/' before chalked ont, 
began to receive colour and fullness; he devoted himself to its 
eomposition principally at night, diTersifying the poetical task 
with the first sketch of his '* Philosophical Essay upon iGsthetical 
€ultivation." 

Buring his residente at Ludwigsburg the Grand Büke Karl 
died .*• Schiller was asked by his father, to congratu- ^^^ ^ 
late IheBnke's successor in a poem — we need scarcely « »q« 
say that he refused. He could not seem to rejoice 
at the death of a man who had been both his benefactor and his 
persecutor. Schiller was never more himself than when , Stand- 
ing by his sovereign's grave, with von Hoven, he spoke thus 
touching^y : — ** Here rests (his once active restless man ! He had 
greai faults as a Prfnce , greater yet as an individual. But the first 
were overwhelmed by his high qualities, and the remembrance of 
the last must be buried with the dead. I say to thee, therefore, 
if thoa hearest one speak of him disparagingly , as he lies there — 
trnst that man not! — he is not good, at least, he is no noble 

• VON HoTSN , ap. Mad. von Wolzogbn. 
*^ Blograpbers have raised a doabt if SchiTter bad vemoved from 
HeHbnHni to Ludwli^barg before tbe Duke's deatb. But k seem« quite 
clear, tbat be was at Ludwigsburg early in September, since von Hoven, 
vbo resided at Ludwigiburg, attendod bis wite la k«s «Olk&»ftnM&x)^^~ 
Sept. l*lh. 
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man.'' At Ladwigsbnrg he formed an acquainUnce with CotU the 
bookseller , which had coDsiderable ioQueoce on bis later Uboars. 
In conneiion with this publisher, a new literary periodical, the 
*' Hören," was chalked out, andaDewpoliticaljoamal, intended 
to take the lead orer all its German contemporaries. Of this last 
Schiller proposed to assnnie the editorship ; bat bis growing dis- 
inclioation for objects less noble than the artof which Pbilosophy 
had brongfat him clearer and snblimer Yiews , indnced him happily 
to resign this notion. The political Journal was , however, set np 
by the pnblisher, and exists to-day in high repute, nnder the well^ 
known name of die '* Allgemeine Zeitung." 

CHAPTER X. ' 

THIRD PERIOD. 

The Hören and Masenalmanacb. — Two deaths in Schiller*« famüy. — 
Retarn from pbilosophy to poetry. — The summer-house. — Influence 
of Goethe on Schilier*8 genius. — Appearance of Wallensteio. 

In May, 1794, Schiller retumed to Jena, bis body worn f o a 
shadow ; * bis mind more than ever vigorous and resolved. Here 
he fonnd the charm of a friendship more complete and sympathe- 
tic, in both intellect and taste, than he had yet known. Wilhelm 
von Humboldt had settled at Jena, with a charming wife, whom 
behadlately married; — the two families contracted the dosest 
intimacy. The undertaking of the '* Hören" was now serionsly 
commenced , as a monthly Periodical , with the assistance of the 
greatest names in Germany, — Goethe, Herder, Jacobi, Matthis- 
son , 4rc. In this Journal Schiller desired to consummate an idea 
which had long haunted bim , and which had been bat imperfecUy 
developed in the Thalia. It may he said that this idea had grown 
out of the vast and Inminous humanity of Herder , and ripened 
ander the influence to which Herder was most opposed — that of 
Kant. The Journal was intended to merge all that belonged to 
sect, toparty, andtheday, and devote itself to all that coald in- 
terest the common family of man ; so far, this was akin to Herder; 

* Goethe Ibooght on seeing Schiller, that be bad scareely a fort- 
n/^lit 'j Ute Ja bim. ^ floFFMBisTBu. EGK&¥Lm\iiii<i . 
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hvA Schiller sougfat the interest, not in broad and populär topics, 
but in that iEsthetical cultivation — that developmeot of Ideal 
Beauty, vhich, since bis study of Kant, be regarded as the flower 
and apez of human accomplisbment. But the enterprise of this 
periodical , memorable in much , is so principally on account of 
the Union it established between Goethe* and Schiller — an union 
inestimable to both , and therefore to the world. Hitherto , these 
eminent men bad moved in separate orbits; and Goethe's calm 
kjndness to his great rival, bad not advanced to intimacy ; but now 
the friendship Goethe feit for Schiller's wife , whom he bad kno\(rn 
from her childhood ; the ties formed by aequaintances in common ; 
and that power of attracting others to his designs , which Goethe 
himself bas remarked in Schiller; drew them closely together, and 
serred to form a bond which death only could dissolve. Goethe 
says, with noble candour, in his correspondence : '* 1 really know 
not what might have become of me, without the Impulse received 
from Schiller;" — and he proceeds to enumerate the writings 
which bad never been produced , but for the co-operation of the 
only man, from whom — had Goethe been one fraction less than 
Goethe — be would have been kept aloofbyjealousy and alarm. 
Into Ihis Journal Schiller, appointed chief Editor, poured some 
of the finest thoughts to be found in his prose writings ; embodied 
in the form of philosophical criticism. Here too , and in the 
Musenalmanach , an annual publication , also undertaken in coo- 
junctien with Goethe , somewhat later, appeared the immortal ly- 
rics, which perhaps established the most populär and indisputable 
ofSchiller's Claims to admiration, purely and singly as the Poet. 
In this last Periodical finally flashed forth those Epigrams, under 
the name of Xenien ; sometimes personal and caustic, sometimes 
thoughtful and ideal, which set the Literary World of Grermany in 
a blaze. The connexion between Goethe and Schiller had excited 
much jealous hostility amongst many lesser writers ; an hostility 
wreaked upon the Hören , and aveoged in the Musenalmanach by 
these laconic sarcasms. The Sensation they excited was prodi- 

♦ We need scarcely say that Goethe's fame aiidpos\\.\oi\\\9k^v^^^- 
%\ous]y increased siace the pubUcatioa of SchiUer's ^'HoYibeta:' 
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giMis ; thöQgh they can inspire bat a lakewärm krterest in the |»id^ 
]ie of a forei^ conntrj. * IM any of the more personal epigrams 
Bdüiller had Ihe grace to wühdraw from the subscqiieiit cotlectioa 
efhis poems; and in this wilhdraval he could afford to sacrifice 
what oritics haye termed bis best. In the midst of these labours 
... he bad the mlsfortune to lose hisy«ingestsister, Nao- 
nette, a girl of promise and beauty ; and in the saine year 
afler a lingering disease , bis fathcr. He feit both losses aeutely ; 
the last periiaps the most : bat in bis letters it pleases us to see the 
pbilosopber reiurn to the old childlike faith in God , the reliance 
on Divioe goodness for support in grief , the trust in Bivine mercy 
for the life to come. For it has been remarked vith justice that, 
while Schiller's reason is oflen troubied in regard to the funda- 
mental truths ef religion , bis heart is always clear. The moment 
death strikes npon bis affections , the phraseology of the schooto 
vanisbes from his Ups — its cavils and scruples from his raind: 
And he coraforts himself and bis feliow raourners with the simple 
lessoas of Oospel resignation and Gospel hope. 

Aboot this period Schiller began to turn wearily from the sto- 
dies which had Tor years occupied his intellect and influenced bis 
genius. fie feh that he had given himself too much to dtttrad 
speeulation , too little to the free poetic impalse. ^^Itishigh 
time," he says, in aletter to Goethe, ''that for avhäe I should 
dose the Philosopby Shop." He returned with ardour to Che girand 
outline of his Wailenstein, commenced years ago; long suspended, 
never forgotten. fie yearned for some escape from the learaed 
and arid atmosphere around bim , some quiet retreat in which he 
cottld be alone with bis genius, — a sunnner-bouse with agarden! 
At iength , this modest desire which literaUy seemed to iMiuitldm 
was realised. Ifot far from Jena, to the soutb-^rast of the towD, 

* Weyertheless , tbeir effect upon Gemran Literature yet «iduies. 
Mr. Cariyle observes — C' ttiscellanies," yoI. U p. 67) — that '* the «wr of 
all the few good heads in Ihe naüon wiib all the maBy bad ose«, began ia 
Schiller's Musenalmanach for 1797;" andadds, that, **since the ageof 
Luther, there has scarcely been sueh strife and stir in the iDtelleetof 
JSatvpe," We do not fuite «ubsorfbe to Mr. Carlyle*8 adflBifatfoa for 
'*ilie new aiUoü doctrine/' wbioh dales fTomAkelLftm«Gu 
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lie Irarchssed a gvrden , and bnSIt liimsdf a kfnd of paviüon , %ith 
I flfkigle Chamber. The Site eommanded a Wide and noble pro- 
speet. Platied on the brow of a hill, np which the forden climbed, 
ii» svmnfter-honse overioolied fhe Tidley of the Saale , and the 
hinging pfnes of a neighbouring forest.* *' There ," says Goethe, 
in h» PlH)logHe to the Lay of the Bell -— 

'^ There, deck'd he the fair garden wateh-tower; whence 
Listening he loved ihe voice of Stars to hear, 
Whieh to the no less ever-living sense 
Mademusic, niystic, yet through mystery elearl '* 

Here then, in the summer months, did he devote himsdf, 
irith a passion more fervent than in youth , to the divine faculty of 
creation. Often i^as the light seen at night Streaming from the 
irindow , and the curious might even catch a glimpse of his tall 
shadowy figure Walking to and fro the Chamber ; now halting to 
write down the verses which he first declaimed aloud , or to Sup- 
port the overstrained physical power , with the fatal excitements, 
for which our own Byron had more excuse , and has found less 
inercy. It was his custom to have placed on the table not only 
fitrong coffee and chocolate, but Champagne, and the far more 
irritaling and pernicious wines of the Rhino. ** Thns would he 
laboai* the night through , tili sleep , or rather exhaustion , came 
on at moming; and he never rose tili late. Dcarly purchased, 
indeed, was the luxury of these midnight watches ; but who shall 
concehe (heir intense delight? Thus he speaks himself in his 
leUer to Gk)ethe, May, 1797, on his first occupation of his new 
ähodt : — *' I greet you from my garden , on which I entered this 
day: afair landscape surrounds me; thesun goes gently down; 
and the nightingales begin their warbles. All around serves to 
render me serene ; and my first eyeniog in my own ground and 
seil 1s of the fairest omen ! " 

* The hoQse exists do more ; upon its slte is placed an urn dedicated 
io the memory of the Poet. — Doering. 

** More irritating and pernicious, if the chainpagne was genuine — 
not 80 if, as is most probable, the Champagne was manofactored in Ger- 
nany; — sparklingpoison, which no man 8ince1&Uhx\^«Xes wwX^^^xüi. 
habituaV/ äad live long! 
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It happened, perhaps fortunately, that, in the smnnier of 
1797 , Wilhelm von Humboldt left Jena for Italy. The inflaence 
that this eminent but over-refining intellect had exercised on 
Schiller, had not been on the whole favourable to bis poeücal 
genius ; * it had withdrawn him too mach from the broad and po« 
pular field in which poetry, of the highest order and mostex- 
tended empire, should seek its themes, into the ^'Realm of 
Shadow," — an obscure and metaphysical ideal. T^ith the de- 
parture of Humboldt a new and far happier direction was given to 
Schiller's eager energies. More delivered to the luminous in- 
fluence of Goethe, he became more imbued with his art, A 
friendly emulation with Goethe led to the productiön of Schiller's 
greatest, though simplest poetical produetions — his Ballads. 
Goethe had already shown what epic interest and what subtle wis- 
dorn might be given to this form of verse : Schiller caught the In- 
spiration, and composed his **DiYer," the sublimest bailad in 
the World. This was foUowed by **The Glove ," "The Cranes of 
Ibycus," Ac. &c. The years 1797-98 were signalised by these 
Performances , in which the ripest art of Goethe seems united 
with the earliest force of Schiller. 

Meanwhile, ** Wallenstein" still, though slowly, advanced 
to its elaborate compiction. Schiller grudged no pains, and 
neglected no study, which might serve to fulfil in this great work, 
that ideal of eicellence , for the achievement of which th« neces- 
sary leisure had been so desired. He plunged into the recesses of 
astrology, and consulted the dreams of the Cabalists, in order to 
treat with conscientious accuracy , and invest with solemn dignity, 
thefavouritesuperstilion of his hero.** Finally, in January 1799, 
after great preparation, the first portion of ** Wallenstein," the 
1799. **Piccolomini" was produced at Weimar. This was 
Mtau 40. followed by the " Death of Wallenstein ," in April. I£ 

* W. y. Humboldt, wfao was a devoted Kantian, seems to have sup- 
posed that poetry should be a riddle. It is always in the Abslract that he 
digs for the Beautiful. 

** Schiller was fond , for their own sake, of such ultra-phUosophictl 
joguirie.«. When at Heilbronn , 1793, he took mach iöterest in animal 
wagaeiism. 
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lie boards the interest of these seyeral parts of the great vhole 
Dot so iateose as Schiller's earlier dramas , he was fortuoate 
be cordial support of the few who ultimately decide the 
;iDeot of the many: the perusal of the work, subsequeotlf 
lished enlire , sened to deepen and to wideo general admira* 
: the more ** Wallensteio " was examiDed and discussed, the 
e its profound beauly grew upoD the world. Loog afler its 
Ucatioo , Goethe compared it to a wine , which wins the taste 
»roporlioD to its age. **This work," says Tieck, *'at ooce 
and profound , is a monument for all times , of which Ger- 
ly may be proud ; and a national feeling — a native sentiment 
} reflected from ihis pure mirror , teaching us a greater sense 
rbat we are, and what we were." In fact, from that time 
iller became the National Poet of all Germany. 



CHAPTER XL 

dence at Weimar. — Mary Stuart. » Maid of Orleans. — Bride of 
essina. — RecepUon at the Leipsic Theatre. — Death ofScbiUer's 
other. — His liTe and habits. — He is ennobled. — Acquaintance 
Ih Madame de Stael. 

Ih the sarae year, 1799, by the advice of his physicians, 
liller removed to Weimar; the Grand Duke awarded him a 
sion of 1000 dollars, with a declaration that it should be 
ibled if illness should inlerfere with his other resources. His 
aniary circumstances were now competent to his moderate 
Its. *^ Wallenstein" had brought him ample remuneration ; 
periodicals with which he was connected yielded a regulär and 
xal income. Neverlheless , his activity increased as the rüder 
essities for exertion were diminished. Yast schemes were 
stantly before him. His genius ilself became to him that spur 
ich Poverly is to the genius of less earnest men. His play of 
[aria Stuart," and **TheLayof the Bell/' long premeditated, 
« his next productions ; the last the greatest of his lyrics; the 
t the po'oresl of the dramas conceived in his riper years. To an 
B;lishman nothiog can be less satisfactory than Schiller's char- 
ter of our great Elizabeth ; aod history \s VvoVal^^ 1<(^t vds»1- 

'oems qfSc^i//er, ^ 
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ficient cames, and firom an fndistinct and imf^l^t ideal. ICi* 
dame de Stael thonght more highly of the Tragedj than it de^ 
served , precisely because of ite defects. The Marj and Ük Wt~ 
xabeth oC Schiller have mach of the shalfo^nnftess antl the tinsel of 
lY-ench heroines. • The public for once jadged accorately in ad* 
aiiriDg the scattered beauties of the piece , and condemningit as 
a whole. But sickness of body may perhaps have condnced to the 
fanlls of this play. After Schiller's dealh, this note, in bis 
kaadwritiog, wasfound: ''The year 18001 was veryill. Amidst 
pain was *Mary Stuart' completed." But from this singie ftU 
Schiller's genius recovered jtself with the bound of a Titan. The 
loYely image of the ''Maid of Orleans" haunted him. Already> 
wiüi the commeacement of the new year , 1801 , three aets of thts 
maslerpiece of elevated romance wer e composed. In the aatomn 
of the same year, during a \isit to bis friend Körner at Dresden, 
he laboured at the no less magniGcent "Bride of Messina," nne- 
qualled as a lyrical tragedy , despite the capital mistake of an at- 
tempi to restore to the practical stage the classic chorns. From 
Dresden he went to Leipsic , and was present at the Performance 
of the "Maid of Orleans." Here one of those signal triHmphs, 
which so rarely await living genius, awaited him. Scarce had 
the drop-«cene fallen on the first act , than the house resonnded 
wi^lbecry, •«Eslebe Friedrich Schiller!" The cry was swelled 
by all the force of the orchestra. After the Performance the tdiole 
crowd collected in the broad place before the theatre to behold the 
Poet^ Every head was bared as he passed along ; while men llfted 
their thiMren in their arms , to show the pride of Germany to die 
new generation — crying out , " Dieser ist es " — ' * Thal is he ! "" 

From Leipsic Schiller retnrned to Weimar, where <'The Maid 
of Orleans" soon found its way to the boards; but fts ibost gor^ 
geoQs representation was at Berlin , where the New Theatre com- 
mented with its Performance on a scale of grandeur unprecedented 
there, and which has never been equalled since, eten on the Lon- 
don Stage, ander the direction of our great Artist- Actor. 

* A. W. Schlegel, aevertheless , prererred, er affected to prefer, io 
aäaflmp0rlaatn$peei8^ the >' Maria Siuan" t.<»\.he «^Wallenstein.** 
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ScM Iter and GoeAe were now almosl inse^Mrable. Together 
Ihey directed the maDagement of the Weimar Theatre , in which 
Bddiler still eotertained ideas of Dramatic Dignity, too lofty for 
the social life of the moderas. Still did his manbood desire that 
ibr wlMeh his boyhood had been destined — the vocation of the 
Preadier ; — and the Stage still but suggested to him the oifice of 
the Puipit. ^^The Pulpit aud the Stage are the only places for us," 
Said be. He loved the Theatre ; it was the sole public entertain- 
ment he habitualij frequented. He was fond of the society of 
Actors. He used to invite them to supper at the Stadthaus, after 
the first, or even a more than usnally successfui, Performance of 
one of bis pieces. But generally, on returning from the Theatre, 
his miod waseicited, and bis emulation fired : And the midnight 
lamf> 9i Weimar, as at Jena, attested tbat prodigious energy, 
wfaicb no infirmity slackened, and no glory conld appease. 

At Ibis time he purchased a small house on the Esplanade — 
associated indeed with melancholy auspices: the same day he 
entered it his raother died. He feit in this affliction the ruptnre of 
the last tie of youtb. He wrote to his Sister — * ' Ab , dear Sister, 
so botb the foeloved Parents are gone from us , and the oldest bond 
that fiMlened US to life is rent ! Oletus, wethree, (including his 
otber sister,) alone surviving of our father's house, let us cling 
jei (Aoser to each other ; forget not that thou hast a loving brotber. 
I remember Tiridly the days of our youth wben we were all in all 
to eacb other. From that early existence our fate bas divided us ; 
bot attachment -^ confidence, rematn unchanged -^ unclmnge- 
abie." 

In his own circle lay his purest and best comfort. He loved to 
associate bimself with the Infant Sports of faiscbildren. Many a 
time was be found with his boy playing * on the floor. Around 
bim were assembled such friends as Genius rarely finds — mea 
dear jJike to his heart , and worLhy of bis inteHect. At the Court 
he was grown familiär, and thou^ be frequented it less than bis 
royal fnends desired, it was no longer made displeasing to bis 
tastes by the reserve of an inexperienced pride. 

* Ja Aegame oalled *^Lion and Bog,'* ca «dikttranu 
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To his intellectual life Goethe had grown necessary, — while 
his more househeld friends were his old College acquaintance, 
Wilhelm von Wolzogeo , and Wolzogen's vife , — the eloquent 
BDd enthusiastic sister of his own. But, vithal , his passioo for 
solitary wanderings was unabated. Often was he seeo in the 
lonely walks of the Park, stoppiog abruptly to note down his 
thoughts in his tablets ; ofleo seated amidst the gloomy beeches 
and cypresses that clothe the crags , leading towards the Royal 
Pleasure House, (the Römische Haus,) and listening to the mur- 
mur of the neighbouriog brock. 

In 1802, he received from theEmperor of Austria a patent of 
Dobilily; it was obtained through the unsolicited influenceofthe 
Duke of Weimar. He esteemed the honour at its just price — not 
wilh the Tulgar scorn of the would-be cynic , still less with the 
elation of a vain convert from Republicanism. It pleased "Lolo 
and the children." 

In the followiug year Madame de Stael visited Weimar , where 
her unequalled powers of conversation were more appreciated thao 
in London. She herself has, in her '* AUemagne," giyen osan 
interesling sketch of Schiller. He seems at ürst to have been 
more starlled with the readiness of her powers, than charmed with 
their brilliancy, or penetrated with their depth. Hesaysofher, 
not without justice , that her * * Naturel and her feeling were better 
than her metaphysics." He is not quite pleased with that French 
clearness of uoderstanding that made her averse to the Ideal Phi- 
losophy, which she believed led only to mysticism and saperstih 
tion. He asserts somewhat too positively, **for what we call 
Poetry, she has no sense." He complains that '* she can appreciate 
only in such works, the passionate , the rhetorical , the universal 
or populär. She does not prize the false , but she does not always 
recognise the true." 

In a subsequent letter to his sister , Schiller appears to liaye 
found the illustrious Frenchwoman improved upon acquaintanee, 
for he there expresses his admiration with more cordiality, and 
less reserve. He now finds her '* a Phenomenon. in her sex — for 
Esprit and eloquence equalled but by few men — uniting with all 
tbe deUcacj or finesse, obtained b^ vnUtcQut^ mth the grcat 
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World , that rare earnestDess and depth of mind obUined by most 
ooly throogh solitude."* Id tmth, whatever were the errors of 
Madame de StaSl , there was in her character and her geoiua , a 
geonine nobleness akin to Schiller's ; and though much of her 
fame , fodnded on her conyersational eloquence, passed away with 
herseif, her wor^s still attest that nnioo of imagination with in- 
tellect — enthusiasm mih sense , which is never found but in 
mlnds of a great order, and in hearts ^hich may indeed he misled 
by passion , but in vhich honesty and goodness are as instincts. 



CHAPTER XII. 

** Wilhelm Teil." — III health. — Last siciness. — Deatb. — Burial. 

And now, in that mysterious circle in vhich the life of genius 
so fireqaently appears to move , Schiller , nearing the close of his 
career, relumed to the inspirations ^Ith vhich it had commenced. 
His first rüde Drama had burned with the m\d and half-delirious 
fever of Liberty ; — Liberty, purified and made rational, gave 
theme and sobstance to his last. The euthanasia of the genius 
which had composed the '* Robbers," was the '* Wilhelm Teil." 
Goethe has observed , indeed, that, although the idea of freedom 
ruDS throogh all the works of Schiller, the carlier embodied the 
physical freedom , the latter the ideal. But this cannot fairly be 
regarded as the distinction between the " Robbers" and ** Wilhelm 
Teil." It is no ideal liberty for vhich the simple mountaineers, 
whom Schiller has drawn in outlines so large and muscular, aspire 
and struggle; it is physical, practical, homely liberty — liberty 
of life and soll. It is this very practicability which really divides 

* In tbe sixth volume of the ''Gorrespondence between Goethe and 
Schiller,*' and in Goelhe's own ^^Tag- und Jahres-Heft,'* we may never. 
theless perceive, that Madame de StaSl was to bolh these illustrious Ger- 
mans somewhat too oppressively brilliant and loquacious, — somewhat 
approacbing occasionally to that social infliction for which we have no 
phra«e so expressive as that which one of our most eminent Englishmen 
somewhat bluntly applied to her: — *^The cleverest woman in the world 
for such a bore, and the greatest bore in the world toT so ^\«Htt ^ 
woman ! " 
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tbe " Ten "fromthe'* Robben:" intbe last keaves the perf 
sigb fdr a social reYolution , — for some liberty eontrary to 
IbriBs and the \ery substaoce of the organised world ; ifc ia i 
leasoaiDg passion that would risk a cbaes for the ebaace thal 
may go forth tbe words — '' Lei there be light ! " Bot in *< 
the idea of liberty, intense and visible in itself, is jet ci 
scribed to the narrowest possible boundaries ; ik is but the st 
of an honest and universal peopleforindependence, withe 
vhisper of ambition, without one desireofre\eAge: itisi 
lution portrayed in an anti-revolutioDary spirit; througho 
vhole brealhes the condemnation of the French anarchy ; i 
eyoking of the true Florimel that , beside her living and 1 
Beauty, the false Florimel may dissolve iolo snow.* 

In the spring of 1804 , Schiller visited Berlin , at \i^hich < 
was received vith Signal honours ; in July we find him at 
irhere, vhile bis wife vas happily confined of her yoi 
danghter, bis Constitution was severely shaken by a feyerisl 
He sufliered mnch and frequently during the rest of tbe yea] 
bis mental activity was nndiminished : besides some of bis 
poems, such as *'The Alp Hunter/' and *'TheLay of the 
he was employed on a Translation of ** Racine's Ph^re ,** ai 
outline of the Tragedy of " Demetrius/' never completed. 

He also, about this time or very little later, conceiv 
scheme of a Drama which , if snitably executed , would bare 
perhaps , the most extraordf nary of all bis various composi 
The subject was to be the French Police — and the plot t 
embraced all the evils and abuses of modern civilisation. { 
work would indeed be of wide compass and noble uses , 
seems to require the space of a prose fiction , and it is diA 
comprehend how it could have been contracted into the 1 
and expressed in the form , of a Poetical Drama. It is notic 
tiiat the singnlar sympathy with mankiod which Schiller poss 
oflea makes him the father of ideas in others with whom no 
commsDicatioii can be traced, .^ the seeds that spring 

* See, amoogst the Traaslations, Sckiller's own Poem, e 
'^William Teü,'* in. which his object is briefly and simply explai^i 
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4ily in his hamftoe Intelleet are dispersed by invisiblB wind» 
fOW OB every soiL This idea of depictiog , by literary portrai- 
», the social lUs of Civilisaüon and France, is the main stock 
aore than half the French vriters of oor own day. — In Balue, 
Saud, in Sue, in Souvestre, living in the midst of the great 
rlpool — are heard the echoes of the Thought which was only 
alhed inaudibly mithin the heart of the Poet-stodent of the 
iqnil Weimar. And with these recurrenees to the pecoliar in- 
raljoosofhisyouth, •» the desire of travel retnrned propheti- 
jr to one about to depart for ever from all earthly homes. He 
M>d routes upon the chart, and spoke of plana and pilgrimaget 
er to be realised. 

The reperusal 0f <' Uerder's Ideas on the History of Man" — to 
,ch (tboogh he was often largely indebted to it) he did not be- 
} do justice* **- seems also to have deepened his meditations 
«^ Life, Nature, and Etemal Provideoce. *'Christianfty," 
aald to hia gifted 3ister-in-law , ^'has stamped anewimpres^ 
1 on Hqmanity, while it revealed a subllBaer prospect to the 
h" According to this witness , Madame von Wolzogen -^ the 
t, for the most household, evidence — his faith increasedas 
lifo drew nearer to its goal. 
Atleogth, after many preparatory varnings — Yisitings, imder 

oame of catarrhal fever, of his constitutional palmonary 
ease — Schiller was stricken with his last illness on the 
h of April, 1805; Goethe, who was just recovering ^Sqr\ 
n a dangerous illness, called on Schiller, whom he foand 
ring his house for the Theatre. He was too unwell to aceom- 
i|« too poHshed to detain bim , — they parted for the last time 
ht threshold of Schilter's door. At the close of the perform«- 
:o Schiller feit himself seized with a feverish attack. A yoong 
ind, Henry Voss (son of the celebratedAuthor of Loise,"4rc.), 

him home. On calling the next morning, Voss found him 

^ He Said to Madame vod Woliogen. -- ^'I know net how it ia, but 
I Book speaks to me arter quite a nev fasbion." Herder and Schiller 
■e not very familiarly intimate— they were too like each other for eor- 
l eoaeurreRoe. Both wepe essentially earnest, and theceC^i« \JbL^ 
erence between ihem resisted compromise. 
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stretched on the sofa between sleep and waking. *'Hera Ilie 
again!" he said in a hollow yoice. As yet, bowever, hehadno 
coneeption of his danger ; he*thought to have discovered a treat- 
ment to ensure his recovery. His mind for some days continued 
clear, and the chief regret he expressed was for the intermption U> 
**Demetrius." But on the 6th of May he began to wander: on 
that day Voss , visiting him again , observed that his eyes wer» 
deep sunken ; every nerve twitched convulsively ; they brought him 
some lemons, at which he caught eagerly, but laid them dowo 
again with a feeble band. Delirium came on : he raved of soldiers 
and war; the word Lichtenberg, or Leuchtenbnrg, (the former 
the name of an author whom he had been lateiy reading, the latter 
of a Castle which he had long desired to visit) came often to his 
lips. On the evening of the 7th , his mind recovered; he wished 
to renew his customary conversations with his sister-in-law upon 
the proper theme and aims of tragedy ; she prayed him to keep 
quiet: he answered, touchingly — "Trae; now, when no one 
understands me^ and I no more understand myself, it is better 
that I should be silent." Shortly before , he had concluded some 
talk on dcalh with these striking words: **Death can be no evil, 
for it is universal." And now the thought of eternity seems U> 
have occupied his mind in its dreams ; for in sleep he exclaimed, 
'* Is that your hell? — is that yonr heaven?" He then raised his 
looks, and a soft smile came over his face. It was, perhaps, od 
awaking from this sleep that he used those memorable words — 
'^Now is life so clear ! — so much is madc clear and piain ! " 

In the evening he took some broth, and said to his friends that 
' < he thought that night to sleep well, with God's will." His faith- 
ful servant, who watched him, said that, during the night, be 
recited many lines from **Demetrius ," and once he called on God 
to preserve him from a long and tedious death-bed. 

On the moming of the 8th of May he woke np composed , and 
asked for his youngest child. She was brought to him. He took 
the infant's band in his own , and gazed at her long with a iook of 
nnspeakable sorrow. He then began to weep bilterly, kissed the 
young face with emotion, and beckoned to them to remove the 
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Towards the eTenfng his sister-in-law approached his bed, and 
asked how he feit. *' Better and better, calmer and calmer," was 
bis aaswer. He then loDged once more to see the sun ; they drew 
aside the cartains ; he looked serenely on the settiog light. Natore 
receiyed his farewell. 

His sleep that night was disturbed ; his mind again wandered ; 
witb the morning he had lost consciousness. He spoke in- 
coherently, and chiefly in Latin. His last drink was Champagne. 
Towards three in the aflernoon came on the last exhaostion ; the 
breath began to fail. Towards four, he wonld have calied for 
naphtha , but the last syllable died on his lips ; — finding himself 
speechless, he motioned that he wished to writesomething; but 
his band could trace only three letters , in which was yet recog- 
nisable the distinet character of his writing. His wife knelt by his 
side ; be pressed her band. His sister-in-law stood with the phy- 
, sician at the foot of the bed , applying warm cushions to the cold 
feet. Suddenly a sort of electric shock came over his counte- 
naoce; the bead feil back; the deepest calm settledon his face« 
His featores were as those of one in a soft sleep. 

The news of Schiller's death soon spread throngh Weimar. 
The theatre was closed ; men gathered together in groups. Each 
feit as if he had lost his dearest friend. To Goethe, enfeebled 
himself by long illness, and again stricken by somerelapse, no 
one had the courage to mention the death of his beloved rival. 
Wben the tidings came to Henry Meyer, who was with him. 
Heyer left the house abroptly, lest his grief might escape bim. 
No one eise had the courage to break the intelligence. Goethe 
perceived that the members of his household seemed embarrassed, 
and anxioos to avoid him. He divined something of the fact « and 
Said, at last, **I see, — Schiller must be very ill." That night 
they orerheard him — the serene man , who seemed almost above 
baman affection , who disdained to reveal to others whatever grief 
be feit wben his son died — they overheard Gobthb weep ! In the 
morning he said to a friend , **Is it not true that Schiller was very 
111 yesterday?" The friend (it was a woman) sobbed« **He is 
dead," said Goethe /ain^i/. ''IToubavesaidit/' ^aA\!t\&ViS«^\» 
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*'He Is dead!" repeated Croethe, and coyered his ejes with his 
haods. 

The body was dissected; and it might be some consoiatioD Co 
the mourners to koow tbat miich prolongatioa of Ufo had beea 
beyond the art of medicine ; the lefl lung was destroyed , tbe Ten- 
tricles of the heart wasted, the liver indurated, the gaU-bUdder 
eitremely swelled. A son of the great Herder, ooeof the physi- 
cians who examined the body, thought it impossible that, ander 
any clreumstaoces , he could have lived half a year, nor that 
vithout great suffering. 

Schiller was buried in the night of the 11 th of May; twelva 
youDg men of good family bore the coffin; the heavens were 
clouded, but the nightingales sung loud and füll. Aß the train 
proceeded , the sound ef a horse's hoofs was heard ; a hd«r dift« 
mounted and followed the procession — it was Wilhelm von Wot- 
KOgen, who had heard tbe fatal newsat Naumburg, andbastened 
to pay the last respect to the remaios of his College friend. As the 
hier was lowered, the wind suddenly scattered the mists» and the 
moon broke forth , and its light streamed upon the coffin. Whaa 
all was over , the skies were suddenly obscured again. 



CONCLÜDING CHAPTER. 

Gritical summary. 

So, at the early age of forty-five, elosed the eartUy uracr 
of Friedrich Schiller. This, our brief epitome of hia lifiii baa 
been designed simply as the Illustration and companioa of Iha 
poams we translate. By the light of a noble Kfe , we can baat read 
Ihe remains of a noble genius. We regret the omiasiona na« 
ceasary to so compact an abridgment of Schiller*s many and yoUk 
minous biographers. Butourobjectisattained, if, frovaiDidfil 
masaes of interwoven detail , and superatructared diaqniaiMo«» 
we baTO hewn out as a frontispiece to tbia volama, a rudo tel 
fdthAil likeness of the man. 

// is necesaary for EngUsh readers , who woold fona aa atti- 
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nute of Scbjller's Claims on posteriiy, Xa refnenlbei^ tfaathepre- 
ceded the great poets who have made the Nmeteenlh Century an 
cra IQ British literature inferior only to tbe EliaabeUuin« How 
largely, though indireetly, he has inflaeneed thespiritofourre- 
Cent poetry must be apparent to those familiär withfais writiogs; 
not, perhaps, that all in whom Ihat influence may ba traced were 
«cquainted even with the langaage in ^hich he wrote. The in- 
flaence of genins circulates insensibly , through a thousand Chan- 
nels üspossible to trace ; and , as in Elizabeth 's day , the Italian 
miod colonred deeply the very atmospbere in which Shakespeare 
hreathed Inspiration, so, in the earlier years of the present Cen- 
tury , the spirit of Schiller operated almost equally on those versed 
in , and those Ignorant of , the German language. It afiTected each 
pecnllar mind according to its own pecoliar idiosyncrasy — was re- 
llectife with Coleridge, chivalrous with Scott, animated and pas- 
gidnate with Byron , and transfused its lyric fire into the kindling 
melodies of Campbell . 

In the snbjoined translation a thousand thoughts , and tums 
of ihought, will remind the reader of our later masters of song, 
and may want the charm of novelty merely because they have 
fumished novelty to others. But what distinguishes Schiller 
from those we have named, is the purpose, the philosophical 
aim , and thoughtful conc^tion , with which most of bis later pie- 
ces were composed. In all '^Chiide Harold" there is not the 
purpose oi ** The Walk;" in all **Marmion" there is no glimpse 
of the deep and ethical meaning which exalts ** The Biver : " And 
thisbrings us to the material distinction of Schiller: — bis singu-i* 
lar ardour for Truth , bis solemn conviction of the duties of a 
Poet -^ that deep-rooted idea on which we have been more tbaa 
once before called upon to insist , that the Minstrel should be the 
Preacher, — that Song is the Sister of Religion in its largest 
sense, — that the Stage is the Pulpit to all sects, all nations» all 
time. No author ever bad more earnestness than Schiller, — 
bis earnestness was the real secret of bis greatness ; this combina- 
tion of philosophy and poetry, this harmony betweeo genins and 
consclence, sprang out of the almost perfect, almost unrivalled, 
equality of proportions which gare symmetry to VüftNUivoi;^^^^^-- 
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lies.* With him the imagiDation and the intellect were so nicely 
balanced, that one knows not which was the greater; owing» 
happily , to the extensive ränge of his studies , it may be said that 
as the intellect was enriched , the imagination was strengthened. 
Unlike Goethe's poet in ** Wilhelm Meister," he did not sing 
**a8 the bird sings," from the mere Impulse of song, but he 
rather selected Poetry as the most perfect form for the expression 
of noble fancies and high thoughls. ** His conscience is his 
Muse." ** It was thos said of him with truth , — ''that his poeti- 
cal excellence was of later growth than his intellectual ; " and as 
the style ofLordBacon ascended to its sonorousbeauty, in pro- 
portion as his mind became more stored , and his meaning more 
profound , so the faculty of expression ripened with Schiller in 
exact ratio to the cultivation of his intellect. His earliest compori- 
tions were written with difficulty and labour , and he was slow fh 
acquiring thorough mastery over the gigantic Clements of his 
laoguage. Perhaps this very difficulty (for nothing is so fatal to 
the mental Constitution as that verbal dysentery which we call 
facility), sen'ed both to increase his passion for his art, and to 
direct it to objects worthy the time and the care he was in his 
younger manhood compelled to bestow upon his compositions. 
From this finely-poised adjustmcnt between the reasoning and the 
imaginative faculties, came the large ränge of his ambition, not 
confined to Poetry alone , but extending over the whole field of 
Letters. We can little appreciate Schiller, if we regard him only 
as the author of ''Walleostein/' and the **Lay of the Bell;'^ 
wherever the genius of his age was astir, we see the flightofhis 
wing and the print of his footsteps. While, in verse, he has 
made experiments in almost every combination , except the epic, 
(and in that he at one time conceived and skelched a noble 

* Heoce Mr. Garlyle well observcs , '' Sometimes we suspect that it 
is the very grandeur of his general powers which prevents us from ex- 
clusively admiring his poetic genius. We are not lulled by the siren 
song of poetry because her melodies are bleoded with the clearer. 
manlier tones of serious reason , and of honest though ezalled feeling,'* 
— Carlylk's Life of Schiller. 
* ** ''5a iM»ji5eiejice est sa Muse.** — Db STikk'L. 
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' oQdioe) , embracing tbe drama , the ode , the elegy , the narratiye, 
the didactic, the epigrammatic, and in eaeh achieved a triumph, — 

• in Prose , he has left moDuments only less imperishable in the 

• varioQS and rarely recoocileable lands of romance , of criticism , of 
higb-wrought philosophical specalation , and impartial historical 
research. His Romance of the **Ghost Seer" is populär in every 
naiion , and if not perfect of its kind , the faults are those of a 
super-exuberant intellect, \i^hich often impedes, by too disqnisitiye 
a dialogne, the progress of the narrativQ, and the thread ofthe 
eyents. In (his he resembied Godwin rather than Scott. If with 
"St. L^on," and " Caleb Williams " the "GhostSeer" restsin 
the second ciass of popolarity ; it is because , mlh them , it re- 
quires a reflective mind to seize all its beauties, and yield to all 
its charms. 

In History, if Schiller did not attain to the highest rank, it 
<was not because he wanted the greatest qualities ofthe historian, 
but because the subjects he selected did not admit of their füll 
dcrelopment. But while his works in'that direction are amongst 
themost charmiog, impartial, and justly populär, ofwhichhis 
nationboasts, he has shown, in the introductory Lecture, de- 
liyered by himself at Jena , how grand his estimate of history was. 
His notions on history are worth whole libraries of history itself. * 
As a Philosophical Essayist, he is not perhaps very original, 
(though in borrowing from Kaut he adds much that may faifly be 
called his own,) and rigid Metaphysicians have complained of 
his yagueness and obscurity.** But his object was not that of 
seyere and logical reasoniog; it was to exalt the art to which most 
of his essays were devoted ; to make the great and the pure popu- 
lär; to educate the populace up to purity and greatness. The 

* Of this lecture — '*What is unirersal History, and with wliat 
Views should it be studied ?" — Mr. Garlyle observes justly, ^^ there per- 
haps has never been in Europe anolher course of history sketched out on 
priociples so magnificent and philosophical." — Garlylb's Life of 
Sekitter, 

** Mr. Garlyle, however, estimates the logical precision of Schiller 
more highly than many of Schiller's own countrymen; and speaks of the 
iE«thetic Letters , as ^^one ofthe deepest, most compacl ^\«q^% oVt^Ar 
soDing he is ßnywbere acquaioted with." — M1SGKI.L. p. %i. 
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Idcfel phllosophy , asprofessed bySehinerj wi8, in ftict, iMnd 
of mental as well as moral Christianitj, that was to p«netnte the 
mlnd as well as the soqI — extend to the arts of man as well as his 
creeds ; to make all nattire a temple — all artists priests : Chris- 
tianity in spirit and effect it was — for its main purpose was that 
of the Gospel creed, vir. to draw men out of this life into a parar 
and higher air of being — to wean firom virtae the hopes of reward 
below — to make enjoyment consist in something beyond the 
' senses. What holy meditation was to the saints of old , the ideal 
of iEsthetic art was to the creed of Schiller. Therefore , his phl- 
losophy, in striet accordance with his poetry, was designed hoI so 
much to convince as to ennoble ; it addresses the sonl ratber tkan 
the understanding; — and, therefore, thongh in the Wide «on>- 
pass of Schiller*s works there are passagcs which would wovnd the 
sincere and unquestioning belie?er ; thongh in his life tbere were 
times when he was OYershadowed by the donbts that beaet in- 
<Ioiry; thongh in the orthodox and narrower sense of the word 
Christian,* it wonld be presumptuons to define his sect, or deefde 
on his belief; the whole scope and tendency of his works^ takeo 
one wlth the other, are, likehismind, eminently Christian. No 
Gerraan writer — no writer , not simply theological — has donc 
tnore to increase , to widen , and to sanctify the reverent df^posi- 
tion that indines to Faith. 

As Schiller's poetry was the 'flower of bis mind , so iti his 
poatry are to be fonnd, in their most blooming produee, all the 
facnlUes that led htm to philosophy , criticism , and history^ In 
bis poetry are reflected all his manifold studies. Philosophy, eri- 
tldsm , and history pour their treasures into his Terse. One of a 
mind so candid, and a Mfe so stndions, was necessarily stron^y 

, * rt Is iiiftpossf hie to OYer-estimate that plastreity which all profonnd 
theologialis have recognised as tbe altribnte of the Christian religion — a 
plasticlty which' accommodates itself to all dimales ^ all manners — all 
times — all degrees of understanding — all varieties of cirilisation. 
Hence, not only the multiplicity of ils sects, but the innumeraMe dis» 
üneäoas of individual belief, inchided hi an embtace Wide as the yaolt 
of Keaven itself. Gould we read all heavis , it wonld perhaps be fonnd 
ikät ihe most rigid aecftariaa has in bis cotiscience seme poista in whieh 
ie differs from the fellow-aectarian besiAe ^Ykom Vä Vlha^Ib« 
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ifldpnsdouabte to influences. Schiller's careor was ohib edacation 
aad ita grades are stroogly markcd. Always esseatialJy humawe, 
idth a feeart that bcat warmly for mankind , his first works betray 
Ihe iBteiii|>«rate feeal aad fervour of the R«volHtion whieh theo ia 
its fair oiitbreak misled not more tbe ioexperience of yoatfa tbaa 
ÜK fiagaeity of wisdom ; a zeal and fervour iacreased in Schiller 
by tiia formal oppression of academical tyraony;* a Datare ua- 
«suayy fiery andimpalieot; and a taste terribiy perrerted by the 
seatimtatof Rousseau and the bombast of Klopstock. Friendship, 
love, iadignatioD , poverty and solitude « all senred afterwards to 
eorich his Baiod with the recoUectioD of strong passions and keea 
sufforitigs: and, thrown mnch npon himself, it is his own life and 
his own tfaoughts that he constanüy reproduces on the stage. The 
perusalof Shakespeare has lessvisible and direct influence on bis 
genios than he himself seems to suppose; — the study of bistory 
bas far more. From the period ia which he steadily infestigated 
the patt» his characters grow more actual; his Humanity more 
rafiMMkl and serene. Ho outgrows Rousseau; the revolutionary 
spiriiftdesgradually frornfhis mind; he Tiews the Tast chronicle 
of man not with the fenronr of a boy , but the calm of a statesman. 
At tbia timo he begins to desenre the epithet Goethe has emphati- 
cally bestowed on him — he becomes ^practical, ' But with the 
study of Ustory c<»nes the crtsis of doubt, the period of his scep- 
tieism and bis anguish. From this influence he emerged inte Uie 
purer air, Which he neyer afterwards abandened, of the Ideal Phi*- 
losopby. Here he found a Solution of his doubts -«- a religion for 
bis mind. Almost at the same tim« that his intellect is calmed 
anddeepelied by philosc^hy , bis taste acquires harmonious sym- 
metry aad repose from the study of the aneient masterpieces. 
Fram tfaat period , his Style attains its finid baauty of Simplicity 
oombined with stateliness, and Yigour best shewn by aase. A 
bi^py marriage, a fam« assured, an incame compatoni to bis 
wants, serve permanently to sattle into earnest and serious dignity 
a lue bitbarto restless— «an ambition hitherto vague and undeflned. 

* Thos Schiller himself calls his ^* Robbers" **a monil^t i^^^nfift^ 
by the uimatural Union of Genius with Thraldom." 
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Thenceforth he surrenders himself wholly to the highest and 
porest objects human art can attaio. His frame is attacked , his 
heaUh gone for ever ; but the body has here no influeoce on the 
mind. Schiller lives ia his art; he attains to the ideal exislenoe 
he has depicted ; he becomes the Pure Form , the Archetype , the 
Gestalt y thathe has described in his poem of the *' Ideal and the 
Actual;" living divorced fromtbebody — in the heavenly fields a 
spirit amongst the gods. It is now that we trace in his works the 
influences of two master minds with which he lived familiarly-» 
William von Humboldt and Goethe.* The first we see in hb 
mystical, typical , and Kantian compositions ; the last in the more 
lucid and genial spirit of his lyrics and his narratives» By degrees, 
the latter happily prevailed. As Humboldt receded from the scene, 
and his intercourse with Goethe meliowed , Schiller comes out of • 
the cloud into the light. He recognises the tnie ideal of art; the 
clear expression of serene thought; the Grecian Athenä preTailing 
over the typical Egyptian Naith. The last influence prodoced on 
him by profane literature was in the works of Galderon , theo just 
translated; and which, according txf (he testimony of Croethe, 
deeply and sensibly impressed him. But he did not sorvive long 
enough for that impression to become apparent in his own conn 
positions. 

We have omitted all delailed criticism of Schiller's Dramas, as 
they have been made more or less familiär to the reader, by va- 
rious translations, by repeated notices in our populär jonmals, 
and by the attention they have received in the biographical work of 
Mr. Carlyle. Our limits would not permit us to do justice to 
works requiring lengthened and elaborate consideration , or to 
enter into a controversy with other critics , from whom we may 
differ as to their merits or defects. Briefly , it appears to ns, that 
like the dramas of many great poets, from Byron up even to 
Shakespeare, their highest merit is not that purely dramatic. 

* The intimacy between Goethe and Schiller was the more remaik- 

able, because it was almost purely intelleclual. Goethe says, in a cod- 

yersation with Eckermann, *Uhat there was no necessity for jeipecial 

frieodsbip betweea them — their commoB efforta made their noMeit 

Jboad." 
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Periiaps of this qnality there Is more in the earlier than fhe later 
Tragedies. The '* Robbers'* is still npon the whole the most fre- 
qaeoüy acted of all Schiller's Plays.* Glanciag over bis riper 
performaoces, bis grandest, in point of intellect , is ''Wallen- 
steiD: " 10 point of verbal poetry, the masic and the expression, 
**The Bride of Messina" is the loveliest: in point of feelingand 
conception '*Tbe Maid of Orleans/' most engrosses the heart, 
and eniists the fancy. But the one in which Schiller, with the 
füllest suecess , emancipates bis art from himself — in which bis 
owQ individnality the least moulds and influences bis creations — 
seems to ns the " Wilhelm Teil." As bis chief merit, whether as 
Man or Artist, lay in bis earnestness, so, in that earnestness, lay bis 
main defect as a writer for the Stage. He conld not, as the stage- 
writer really ought , reflect indifferently — veluti in speeulum — 
^ce and Tirtae — the mean and the sublime. He conld not escape 
the temptation of placing in the mouths of bis characters, the 
sentiments he desired to enforce npon the world — even tfaough 
the occasion was inappropriate. All bis favourite characters talk 
too mach — and too much as Schiller thought and Schiller feit. 
Morally one of the least selfish of men, — intellectnally he is one 
of the most egotistical. Who that held the doctrine that the Dra- 
matist, the Poet, sbould be the Preacher, could fall tobe so? He 
loYed Trath too much to suffer her to be silent, whenever he had 
occasion to make her oracles be heard« The complex varieties — 
the sinuous windings of human character , are, for the most part, 
without the pale of bis conscientious and stately genius. He thus 
aYoids (at least in his later works) the vulgär reproach attached to 
Goethe, and which might with equal truth be urged against 

• Tbe Inie test of Ihe Dramatie faculty, apart from the Poetical, is 
its practical adaptability to the stage. A play of very inferior literary 
merit may keep its hold on the board8,lo the exclusion of works infinitc- 
ly more poetical, by its dramalic qualities; — viz. by the correspon- 
dence between the action of its plot and emoUons the most generally po- 
pulär. ... Hence, the vitah'ty on the stage of plays that are almost 
despised in Ihe library — such as the "Stranger," "Pizarro," &c. 
Kotzebue's Dramalic talent, as separate from intellectual or Poeiic 
merit, is positively wonderful, and deserves the minuUaV &Ux^^ q\ ^ 
practical writers for tbe stage, Of tbis, SchiUer ivas fütt^ aiKaTe. 

J'oexn* 0fScAt7/er, -. 
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Shakespeare, Tiz. thathe makes error amiable, and elolhes cHine 
-wlth charm. His characters are, for the most part, embodiments 
of great prlncipleB and great tniths, rather than the flexile and 
multiform representations of human nature, which, irhUe 
idealised into poetry, still render the creationsof Shakespeare so 
living and distinct. 

Schiller is thus on the whole , greater as a Poet than a Drama- 
tist — so, indeedi is Shakespeare , but from entirely different and 
opposite causes; Shakespeare, from the exquisite subtiety of bis 
Imagination, vhich, inaCaliban, an Ariel, aTitania, escapes 
the grossness of representation ; Schiller, from too statuelikei 
rigidity and hardness : we do not see the Yeins at play beneath his 
marble. 

It is in the Collection of his Minor Poems that Schiller*« tme 
variety is best seen — a variety not of character, but of thoog^t, 
of sentiment, of fancy, of diction, and of metre. As we hare 
remarked in the advertisement prefixed to this volume, bo 
Single specimens of his poems can give any aceurate idea of tfae ex- 
cellence of the -whole. It is the predominant merit of this oollee- 
tion , that it eonreys the most transparent exposition of the Poet: 
its oontents are the confessions of his soul , as well as the exereises 
of his genius. For, with a little modification, what Jean Paul 
Said of Herder, may be satd of Schiller, that he was lesstPoet 
than a Poem , — and therefore , all his poetry should be studied is 
illostrations of the Human Poem — Schiller himself ! Thröagh 
the exuberant yariety of his Terse , is discernible — as an eleme»- 
tary and harmonious principle — a character singidarly flnnk, 
thoughtful, elcYated, and pure; hence, as with some great 
orator , fiivourite thoughts are often repeated, because the eaniest- 
ness of the man desires certain truths to be impressed apoB the 
memory. It is not tili we have concluded the entire collection, 
that we can thoroughly appreciate each Single poem,* or com- 
prehend, inallitsphases, the lofly nature of the Poet. Here, 



* One Poem is, indeed, ofteo the best eommentary en — the best 
explnaation of-^ aoother. 
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bellet than in all blographies, may be traced tbe developmeot of 
a great and laborious mind : The exuberant fire of the First Period ; 
the subdaed melody of the Second , ivhetber in joy or in doubt — 
in aorrowfnl passion or the first glimpses of serene Art; the füll- 
ness of ripened knowledge — the ciüm repose of mature genius, 
wh\ph eharacterise the Third, — all reflect, as in a g^ass, the 
cbanges of a progressive career — the development of a nature 
striving for improvement, as a plant for the light. To an ordi- 
nary finglish reader, — more especially through the medium of 
tranalation, — the different degree of merit between Schiller's 
Poems of the First and Third Period will not, perhaps, be very 
evident; partly, indeed, because amongst us, of late years» 
everylhing that can pervert trne taste in poetic diction , has been 
elaborately and systematically done ; and most of our young poets 
viewith each other who can write the most affectedly: masculine 
tbonght is dwindled into some hair-breadlh conceit; the wording 
18 twisied into some effeminate barbarism called ** poetic expres- 
sion: " a poem is not regarded as a vrhole , but as a string to hold 
together glittering and fantastic lines which, as in Shelley, only 
distract the reader from the comprehension of the general idea, — 
if, indeed, any general idea is to be found buried amidst the gaudy 
verbiage. Now , in Schiller's riper and more perfect poems , there 
IS no straining for **poetical expressions" — no impertinence of 
fiae lines, episodi<fal to the main design. His notion of a poem, 
bowever brief the poem may be , is that of infinitely higher art than 
is dreamt of by phrase-hunting poetasters. He studies a poem as 
awhole, which is to contain some Single thought, or imply some 
definite tmth ; andif, attimes, obscure from terseness and con- 
eentration , he rejects with disdain the tags and tinsel of irrele- 
Tant Ornament. In the earlier poems, on the contrary, there is 
ofteo — not, indeed, affectation, but extravagance, in seeking 
after entr-of-the-way ideas and hyperbolical expressions, — some- 
thing more akin to the vagaries of our modern schools. Much of 
this he, indeed, corrected in his own later coUection of his 
poems ; but the traces of the unclassical and erroneous taste from 
which stich tricks of language proceed , may yet be sufSciently 
discovered in the Poems to ''Laura," the **LelUrttQm)\)&iM&VA 



Raphael," Ac. The ordinary characteristic, theo, of Schiller*« 
later style in his poems , is the absence of verbal manDerism , and 
a inanliness of Yersification occasionally reminding ns of Dryden, 
and, attimes, of Byron;* but always in stnrdy contrast to that 
adulterated composition which has, of late years, aimed at the 
mongrel eclecticism of all that is worst in Keates and Coieridge, 
Wordsworth and Shelley. 

All comparison between Goethe and Schiller would befand 
hasbeen, butafutileattemptatcomparingdissimilarities.** We 
shall waste no time in attempting to show where one is greater or 
the other less. Brothers they were in life — let them shine to- 
gether in equal Instre — the immortal Dioscuri — tirin stars! 
Nor shall we touch upon those theories of art which the mention of 
Schiller and Goethe calls into discussion amongst the metaphysieal 
critics of their country; may that Jargon of the **objective" and 
^*subjective/' which has helped to spoil rational criticisoa in Ger- 
inany, never be imported into Eoglish literature, to bewilder the 
public with definitions which art never will admit: forartcannot 
be degraded into a science ; it cannot be limited to the fetters of 
scientific phraseology. We cannot invent a set of school terms to 
prove , without farther discussion, that one poem is great because 
objective — another not so great because subjective. Beaaty 
escapes all technical definitions; the artof eslimatingbeauty — tIz. 
criticism — must foUow the genius it would examine through all 

* Not, indeed, according to cur judgment, Ibat, in pointoftfyfei 
he ever equalled ihe nervous and lucid dlsUnctness of Dryden's herole 
verse, or the unstudied eloquence and affluent melody which distinguish 
the two Ulter cantos of ^^Ghilde Harold," the best passages in **Don 
Juan," and the melodiou« line of ^'Manfred/' But in his laier poems he 
resembles these masters of diction in seeking verbal poetry raiher in 
passages than in lines — in an avoidance of isolated pretliness and the 
jingle of rhetorical expression. Goethe says well of Schiller's style, — • 
that it is best where he does not phiiosophise; where he does, indeed, 
he falls into almost the worst fault a poet's style can have — obscnrity. 
A poet should always suppose his audience to be a multitude— a people; 
and obscuriiy is as inappropriale In him as in an orator on the hustings. 
** Goethe himself is reported to have said *^The Germans are great 
fooh to quarrel which should take the prior rank, Schiller or myself — 
tbeyougbt only (o be too bappy Ihal ihe^ ^ivi^u&b^M^," 
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its eapricious wiDdings , and admire equally , Milton where sub- 
jective , — and where objective , Shakespeare. 

There is a class of poets io which self-conscionsness is scarcely 
perceptible ; another in which it is pervadiDg and intense. In the • 
former class, Shakespeare and Homer tower pre-eminent; in the 
latter, we recognise Dante and Milton -~ Schiller, Byron, and 
Bums. 

To the last two, Schiller, in some attribntes of bis genins, 
bears a greater resemblance * than perhaps to any of bis owo 
coantrymen; resembling them in the haunting sense of iodivi- 
dnality— in the power of blending interest for the poet with delight 
at tbe poem — in the Subordination of sentiment to feeling — in 
the embodiment of what is peculiar in forms the most widely po- 
pulär ; — resembling them in these points , differing from them no 
less widely in others, according as the different modifications of 
life, habits, education, heart, and conscience, differ in the noble 
Englishman, the Student German , the peasant Scotchman. But 
to all three there is this characteristic of a common tribe -^ their 
poetry expresses themselves. To borrow the idea of Schiller him- 
self , they seek truth in tbe heart within — others in the world 
witbout, — by each Order of inquirer can truth equally be found : 
Or, to avail ourselves again of Schiller's accurate and noble dis- 
tinction , whether light breaks into the variety of colours in whicb 
its Individuality is lost, or unites the colours into a Single shimmer, 
it is Still the light whicb vivifies and illumes tbe world. 

Our illustrious critic , who bas done so much not only to fa^ 
miliarise our public with the masterpieces of Germany, but, 
(wbatever may be the differences of taste as to the style be a&- 
8umes),to elevate the moral feeling with whicb literaryworksshould 
be regarded , and dethrone the populär error — that the end of art 
is to please, quotes, with some approval, a pert phrase; **that 
readers tili their twenty-fiflh year usually prefer Schiller; after 
tbeir twenty-fiflh year, Goethe." If Herder and Novalis are right 
in their belief, that the true Clements of wisdom and poetry are 

* Goethe himseir has remarked the similarity in SQme '^q\sl\& 
between Bjfroii and Schiüer, 
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fonnd freshest and pnrest in the young, this is no disparagement 
to Schiller. It is, certainly, only in proportiqn as the glowfor 
all that is noble in thought and heroic in character fades from the 
weaker order of mind , amidst the cavils , disgusts and scepticiam 
oflaterlife, that the haloaround the geniusof Schiller, vhichis 
but a reflection of all that is noble and heroic, wanes alsointo 
feebler luslre. For (he stronger nature which still **feels asthe 
enthusiast, while it learns to see as the world-wise/' * • . there is 
no conceivable reason why Schiller should charm less in matnrily 
than youth. . . Goethe may please a reader more , in proportion as 
his mind can embrace a Tvider circumference in life. But, nnlesfl 
bis mind loses in elevation what it gains in expansion, his eye will 
still turn with as fond a worship to the lofly star , ivhich is not less 
boly than the sun-Iight, though it less fiUs the atmosphere imme- 
diately around us. ** The great weight attached so deservedly to the 
opiuion of Mr. Carlyle , constrains us also , though with profound 
deference , to dispute an opinion which , while it seems rashly 
bazarded, tends, inourjudgment, seriously to lower the Standard 
to which our criUc himself has so nobly sought to exalt the populär 
judgment on works of art. '* Humour ," says Mr. Carlyle , **llas 
justly been regarded as the finest perfection of poetic genius. He 
who wants it, be his other gifts what tbey may, has only half a 
mind. . . . Now, among all writers of any real poetic genius, we 
cannot recollect one who, in thisrespect, exhibits such total ds- 
ficiency as Schiller/' *•* 

First, with regard to the general proposition, we deny alto- 
gether that Humour can justly be regarded "as the finest perAse- 
tion of poetic genius." . . Mr. Carlyle, as the vindicator of Goethe, 
in whom the faculty of humour was profusely developed, and as 
himself a humourist of very high and spiritual order, rather injvres 
than promotes his cause , by placing it on grounds so exaggerated. 
We know of no poet, not eyen Shakespeare , nay , not even Aristo- 
phanes, in whom humour can be justly regarded as the ßnegt 



* Garlylr's Miscrllamirs, Vol. iii. p. 65. 
** ScHiLLKK, ''Light AND Warmth/' p. (M. 

*** CaMLYLE'8 JtllSCELLAKlES, Vol. Ül. p^ 4T. 
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pet^eetion. And the greatest poets in general have certainly been 
litUe distioguished for their humoar. Small trace , indeed , of it 
Is to be foand in the author of the *^ Iliad ," or the later Homer of 
the "Odyssey." We conclnde that Mr. Carlyle will not ask us to 
accopt 18 genainely Homeric , the burlesque once attribated to 
Homer; though even in that case he could scarcely there find the 
finedt peffoction of Homer's poetle genias. MHton's ** elephan- 
tine" stniggles alter hamoar do not seem to ns, as Hr. Carlyle 
IndeiNl allows, to establish any case for bis proposition. But 
Mihon 18 not a solitary eiception : for neither in Yirgil , nor in 
l^aeretins, nor in Dante, nor inTasso, nor in Spenser, can we 
find that hnmour was * the finest perfection ! ' In brief , we shonld 
go almost even to the opposlte extreme, and say, that with some 
few exeeptions, the greatest poets of every land have shown in no 
facnlty a more marked deficiency than in that of hamour. It were 
hard to say that they ^'h^d but half a mind :" if so, in their case 
we musi think with Hesiod, ''that the half is better than the 
wbole" — the whole of all save Shakespeare ; and (if Mr. Carlyle 
insists upon it) save Goethe also. 

So mach as to the general proposition : as to its applicatfon 
to SehlUer we mast eqnally demur. It is perfectly tnie that 
Schiller did not indidge in humour ; that was incompatible with 
bis peculiar loftiness, and bis disposition, as Mr. Carlyle so 
well $ays, ''rather to look aloft than around." But we think 
first, that though he did not indulge, he was not deficient in 
it: that this is evident, not only in **Wallenstein's Lager," 
but in the *'Poetical Epistle from one MarriedMan to another," 
in some of bis '' Epigrams," in the play of ''Turandot," and the 
admirable translation from Picard, to which he gives the title 
of ''Der Parasit," (The Parasite): and secondly, that whether 
or not he was deficient in it, Mr. Carlyle's memory must be 
strangely in fault, when he recollects no other writer of real poetic 
genius, in whom there is " such total deficiency." A slight effbrt 
would have brought before him a tolerably long and ilTustrious ca- 
talogue. We do not dispute, nor seek to depreciate, the merit 
of Hamour, but we think all that is truly poetical in art^ Qlltk^\. 
is trulj noble Ja genius, is sadly abased by an^ allem^X. \qi£l^^ 
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vhatMr. Carlyle truly calls, "thc exponent of low things»" the 
finest perfectioD of poetic genius. Let us admire Hogarth with- 
out lamenting that Raphael had only ** half a mind." 

Wc now leave this volame to its fatc: Wc shall regret for 
other reasons than those more purely selfish , if they incur the 
neglect to which Poetry has become proverbially subject. For, 
as in the Life of Schiller, the Student may gather noble and usefnl 
lessons of the virtae of manly perseverance — of the neeessity of 
continued self-cuItiTation — of the alliance between laboar and 
success — between honesty and genius ; — so in bis Poems there 
is that which no deficiency in the translator can preyent from be- 
ing living and distlnct ; a great and forcible intellect ever appeal- 
ing to the best feelings — ever eialting those whom it addresses — 
ever intent upon strengthening man in bis struggles with bis des- 
tiny, and uniting with a golden chain the outer world and the 
inner to the Celestlal Throne. The beauty of diction , the har- 
mony of cadence, may escape the translator. But Schiller's poetry 
is less in form than in substance — less in subtle elegante of 
wordsthanin robust bealthfulnessof thought, which, like man 
himself , will bear transplanting to eyery clime. The Yocation of 
his Muse is a Religious Mission ; she loses not her spiritual pre- 
rogative , though shorn of her stately pageantry , and despoiied of 
her festive robes. Her power to convert and to enlighten , to 
purify and to raise, depends not on the splendour of her appear- 
ance, bat on the truths that she proclaims. 
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TflE DIVER, A BALLAD. 

[The original of the story on vhich Schiller has founded tbis ballad, 
matchless perhaps for the pover and grandeur of iis descriptions , is to 
be found in Kircher. According to the true principles of imitative art, 
Schiller has preserved all thal is striking in ibe legend , and ennobled all 
that is commonplace. The name of the Diver was Nicholas , surnamed 
the Fish. The King appears , according to Hoffmeister's probaMe con- 
jectures, io have been either Frederic I. or Frederic II , of Sicily. Dato 
from 1295 io 137T.] 

'* Oh , vhere is the knight or the squire so hold , 

As to dive to the howling charybdis below? — 
I cast io the vhirlpool a goblet of gold , 

And o'er it already the dark walers flow ; 
Whoever to me may the goblet bring, 
Shall have for bis guerdon that gift of bis king." 

He spoke , and the cop from the terrible steep , 

That, rugged and hoary , hung over the verge 
Of the endless and measureless world of the deep , 

SwirFd into the maeistrom that madden'd the surge, 
•* And where is the diver so'stout to go — 
I ask ye agaia — to the deep below?" 

And the ^rnghtsand tbe squhes that gatber'd arouüd ^ 
Stoodsüent-^andßx'd od tbe ocean their c^es; 

i^/?«wx ofScAi/ler. . 
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They Iook*d on tbc dismal and savage Profoand , 

And the peril chill'd back every tbougbt of tbe prize. 
ÄDd tbrice spoke the monarch — ** The cup to wio , 
Is therc ncver a wight who will venture in?" 

And all as before heard in silence the king — 
Till a youth with an aspect unfearing but genlle , 

'lUid the tremaloas squires — stept out from the ring, 
Unbuckling bis girdle , and doffing bis mantle ; 

And the murmuring crowd as they parted asunder, 

On tbe stately boy cast their looks of wonder. 

As he strode to the marge of the summit , and gave 

One glance on the gulf of that merciless main ; 
Lo ! tbe wave that for evcr devours tbe wave , 

Gasts roaringly up tbe charybdis again ; 
And , as with the swell of the far thundcr-boom , 
Rusbes foamingly forth from tbe beart of tbe gloom. 

And it bubblcs and seetbes , and it bisses and roars , * 
As wben fire is with water commix'd and contending, 

And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-soars , 
And flood upon flood burries on , nevcr ending. 

And it nevcr will rest , nor from travail be free , 

Like a sea that is labouring the birth of a sea. 

Yet, at lengtb , comes a lull o*er tbe mighty commotion , 
As the Whirlpool sucks into black smoothness the swell 

Of tbe white-foaming breakers — and cleaves thro* the oceaa 
A path that seems winding in darkness to bell. 

Round and round wbirl'd the waves — deep and deeper still driveo, 

Like a gorge thro' tbe mountainous main thundeiHriven ! 

* *' Und es wallet, und siedet, und brauset, und zischt," &c. Goethe 
was particularly Struck with tbe irulhrulnMS of these lines, of which bis 
personal Observation at tbe Falls of tbe Rbine enabled hiin to Judge. 
Schiller modestly owns bis obligations to Homer's descriptions of Cha- 
rybdis, Odyss. 1. 12. Tbe properl^ oC ihc bisher order of Imagination to 
re/lecl trutb^ tbougb not familiär lo ei^v^mnce^ \«f.Vci56ä\%i^Ul!iuirated 
in tbis descripiioa, Schiller had neNci secn e^tu «L^«^KAlS^ 



The youth gavc bis trust to bis Maker ! Before 
That path through the rivea abyss closed again — 

Hark ! a shriek from the crowd rang aloft from the shore , 
And, behold! he is whirrd in the grasp of the rnain ! 

And o'er bim the breakers mysterioosly roU'd , 

And the giant-mooth closed on Che swimmer so bold. 

O'er the sarface grim silence lay dark ; bnt the crowd 
Heard the wail from the deep murmur hollow and feil ; 

They hearken and shudder , lamenting aloud — 

'* Gallant youth— noble heart— fare-thee-well, farc-tbee-well ! ' 

More hollow and more wails the deep on the ear — 

More dread and more dread grows suspense in its fear. 

If thon shouldstin those waters thy diadem fling, 
And cry , '^ Who may find it shall win it and wear ; *' 

God wot, though the prize were the crown of a king — 
A crown at such hazard were valued too dear. 

For never shall lips of the living reveal 

What the deeps that howl yonder in terror conceal. 

Oh , many a hark , to that breast grappled fast , 
Has gone down to the fearful and fathomless grave ; 

Again , crasb'd togetber the keel and the mast , 
To be seen , toss'd aloft in the glee^of the wave. — 

Like the growth of a storm ever louder and clearer , 

Grows the roar of the gulf rising nearer and nearer. 

And it bubbles and seethes , and it hisses and roars , 
As when fire is with water commix'd and contending ; 

And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-soars , 
And flood upon flood hurries on , never ending; 

And as with the swell of the far thunder-boom , 

ftushes roaringly forth from the heart of the'gloom. 

And , lo ! from the heart of that far-floating gloom , * 
What gleams on the darkness so swanlike and white? 

Lo ! an arm and a neck , glancing up from the tomb ! — 
They battle — tbe Mao 's with the Elementes inA^Yil. 

* Tbe^ame rbyme as tbe preceding line In \.\ie ot^vuil* 



It is he — it is he ! in his left hand behold , 

As a sign — as a joj ! — shines the goblet of gold ! 

And he breathM deep , and he breathM long. 
And he greeted the hearenly delight of the day. 

They gaze on each other — they shout , as they throng — 
** He lives — lo the ocean has render'd its prey ! 

And safe from the vhiripool and free from the grave , 

Comes back to the daylight the soul of the brave ! " 

And he comes , with the crowd in their clamour and glee , 
And the goblet his daring has won from the vater, 

He lifts to the king as he sioks on his knec ; — 
And the king from her maidens has beckon'd his daughter- 

She pours to the boy the bright wine which they bring , 

And thus spake the Diver — **Long life to the king ! 

*'Happy they whom the rose-hues of daylight rejoice , 
The air and the sky that to mortals are given ! 

May the horror below never more find a voice — 
Nor Man streich too far the mde mercy of Heaven ! 

Never more — never more may he lift from the sight 

The veil which is wovon with Terror and Night ! 

'* Quick-brighleniog like lightning — it tore me along. 
Down, dowo, tili the gushofatorrent, atplay 

In (he rocks of its wilderness, caught me — aod strong 
As the wiDgs of an eagle , it whirl'd me away. 

Vain , vain was my struggle — the cirle had won me , 

Round and round in its dance , the wild dement spun me. 

* ^ And I call'd on my God , and my God heard my prayer , 
In the strength of my need , in Üie gasp of my breath — 

And show*d me a crag that rose up from the lair , 
And I clung to it, nimbly — and baffled the death ! 

And, safe in the perils around me , behold 

On the Spikes of the coral the goblet of gold. 

** Below, at the (ooi of that precipice drear , 
Spread tbe gloomj y andpurple, Midi^ÄVVi\ts'&0\i^üM«\ 



A silence of Horror that siept on the ear, 

That the eye more appali'd might the Horror endare ! 
Salamander — snake — dragoo — vast reptiies that dwell 
lo the deep — coiFd about the grim jaws of their hell. 

**Dark-crawrd — glided dark the unspeakable swarms, 
Clump'd together io masses , misshapen and vast — 

Here clung and here bristled the fashionless forms — 
Here the dark-moving bulk of the Hammer-fish pass'd — 

And with teeth grinning white , and a menacing motion , 

Went the terrible Shark — the Hysna of Ocean. 

'* There I hung, and the awe gather*d icily o*er me , 
So far from the earth , where man*s help there was none ! 

The One Human Thing, with the Goblins before me — 
Alone — in a Ionen ess so ghastly — alotib ! 

Fathom-deep from man's eye in the speechless profound , 

With the death of the Main and the Monsters around. 

* ' Methought , as I gazed throagh the darkness , that now 
It * saw — the dread hundred-limbed creatare — its prey ! 

And darted — God ! from the far flaming-bough 
Of the coral , I swept on the horrible way ; 

And it seized me , the wave with its wrath and its roar , 

It seized me to save — King , the danger is o*er ! " 

On the yonth gazed the monarch , andmarveli'd; quothhe, 

**BoldDiyer, the goblet I promised is thine , 
And this ring will I give , a fresh guerdon to thee , 

Never jewels more precious shone up from the mine ; 
If thou It bring me fresh tidings , and venture agajn ; 
To say what lies hid in the innermost main? " 

Thejo ontspake the daughter in tender emotion : 

**Ah! father, myfather, what more can there rest? 

Enoagh of this sport with the pitiless ocean — 
He has served thee as none would , thyself hast confest. 

* " da kroch's heran ," &c. 

The It in the original has been greatly admired. The poet Ihus vaguely 
represents Ihe fabulous misshapen monsler, the Polypus of Ihe ancienu. 



If notbiDg can slake thy wild thirst of desire , 

Let thy knights put to shame the exploit of the squire ! " 

The kiDg seized the goblet — he swung it on high ,^ 
And vhirling, it feil in the roar of the tide : 

'* But bring back that goblet again to my eye , 
And I '11 hold thee the dearest that rides by my side ; 

And thine arms shall embrace , as thy bride , I decree , 

The maiden whose pity now pleadeth for thee." 

Inhis heart , as he listen'd , there leapt the wild joy — 
And the hope and the love through bis eyes spoke in fire , 

On that bloom , on that blush , gazed delighted the boy ; 
The maiden — she faints at the feet of her sire ! 

Here the guerdon divine , there the danger beneath ; 

He resolves ! To the strife with the life and the cleath ! 

They hear the loud surges sweep back in their swell , 

Their Coming the thunder-sound heralds along! 
Fond eyes * yet are tracking the spot where he feil : 

' They come , the wild waters , in tumult and throng , 
Roaring up to the cliff — roaring back , as before , 
But no wave ever brings the lost youth to the shore. 



This Ballad is Ihe first composed by Schiller, if we except his early 
and rüder lay of '^ Gount £berhard , the Quarreller," wbich really, how- 
ever, has more of the true old ballad spirit about it than thoae grand and 
artistic tales elaborated by his riper genius and belonging to a school of 
poetry , to which the ancient Ballad singer cerlainly never pretended to 
aspire. . . The old Ballad is but a simple narrative, without any sym- 
bolical or interior meaning. . . But in most of the Performances to which 
Schiller has given the name of Ballad, a certain purpose, not to say phi- 
losophy, in conceplion, elevates the Narrative into Dramatic dignity. . . . 
Rightly, for instance, has '^The Diver" been called a Lyrical Tragedy in 
two Acts — the first act ending with the disappearance of the hero amidst 
the Whirlpool; and the conception of the contest of Man's will with 
physical Nature , . . . . together with the darkly binted moral , npt to 
Stretch too far the mercy of Heaven, . . . belong in themselves to the de- 
sign and the ethics of Tragedy. 

* Viz : the King's Daughter. Hoffmeister, Snp. iv. 301. 



There is anolher peouliarity in the art which Schiller employs upon 
his narralive poems. — Though be usually enters at once on Ibe interest 
of his Story, and adopts , for the most pari, the simple and level style of 
recital, he selecls a subject admitting naturally of some striking picture, 
lipon which he lavishes those resources of description that are only at 
the command of a great poet; . . . thus elevating the ancient ballad not 
only into something of the Drama , by conceptlon , but into something of 
the Epic by execution. — The reader will recognise this peculiariiy in the 
description of the Gharybdis and the Abyss in the Ballad he bas just 
concluded — in that of the Storm in ** Hero and Leander" — of the Forge 
and the Gatholic Ritual in ^^Fridolin" — of the Furies in the ^* Granes of 
Ibycus " &c. . . . We have the more drawn the reader's notice to these 
distinctions between the simple ballad of the ancient minstrels, and the 
artistical narratives of Schiller ^beeause it seems tö us, that our£nglish 
critics are too much inclined to consider that modern Ballad-writing 
succeeds or falls in proportion as it seizes merely the spirit of the 
ancient. . . . But this would but lower genius to an eiercise of the same 
imitative ingenuity which a school-boy or a College prizeman displays 
upoa Latin Lyrics ... in which the merit consists in the avoidance of 
originality. The Great Poet cannot be content with only imitating what 
hestudies: And he succeeds really in proportion not to his fidelitybut 
his innovations . . . tbatiä, in proportion as he improves upon what 
serves him as a model. 

In the ballad of ^^The Diver/' Schiller not only sought the simple but 
the sublime. — According to his own just theory— "The main Ingredient 
of Terror is the Unknown." He here seeks to accomplish as a poet what 
he before perceived as a critic. . . . And certainly the picture of his 
lonely Diver amidst the horrors of the Abyss, dwells upon the memory 
amongst the sublimest conceptions of modern Poetry. 



THE GLOVE, A TALE. 

[The original of this well-known story is in St. Foix — (Ä*ay sur Paris) : 
date the reign of Francis I.] 

Before his lion-coart, 
To see Ihe griesly sport , 

Säte the kiDg; 
Beside him group'd bis princely peers , 
And dames aloft , in ctrcling tiers , 

Wreath'd round their blooming ring. 
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King Francis, where besäte, 

Raised a finger — yawn'd Che gate , 

And, slow from his repose , 

A LioN goes ! 

Dumbly be gazed around 

The foe-encircied ground ; 

And, witb a lazy gape , 

He stretch'd bis lordly sbape , 

And sbook bis careless mane , 

And — laid bim down again ! 

A finger raised tbe king — 

And nimbly bave tbe guard 

A second gate nnbarr'd ; 

Fortb , witb a nisbing spring , 
A TIGER Sprung ! 

Wiidly tbe wild one yeird 

Wben tbe lion be bebeld ; 

And , bristling at tbe look , 

Witb bis tail bis sides be strook, 
And roird bis rabid tongue ; 
In many a wary ring 
He swept round tbe forest king, 

Witb a feil and rattling sound ; — 

And laid bim on tbe ground , 
Grommelling ! 
Tbe king raised bis finger ; tben 
Leap'd two lbopards from tbe den 

Witb a bound ; 
And boldly bounded tbey 
Wbere tbe croucbing tiger lay 

Terrible ! 
And be griped tbe beasts in bis deadly bold ; 
In tbe grim embrace tbey grappled and roU'd; 

Rose tbe lion witb a roar ! 

And stood tbe strife before.; 



And the wild-cats on the spot, 
From the blood-thirst, wroth and hot, 
Haited still! 

Now from the balcony aboye , 
A SDOwy hapd let fall a gloTe : — 
Midway between the beasts of prey , 
Lion and tiger ; there it lay , 
The winsome lady's glove ! 

Fair Cunigonde said , ^ith a lip of scom , 

To the knight Dblorgbs — ** If the love you have swom 

Were as gallant and leal as you boast it to be , 

I might ask you to brldg back that glove to me ! " 

The knight left the place where the lady säte ; 
The knight he has pass'd tbro' the fearful gate ; 
The lion and tiger he stoop'd above , 
And bis fingers have closed on the lady 's glove ! 

All shuddering and stunn'd , they beheld bim there — 

The noble knights and the ladies fair ; 

But loud was the joy and the praise the while 

He bore back the glove with his tranquil smile ! 

With a tender look in her softening eyes , 

That promised reward to his wärmest sighs , 

Fair Cunigonde rose her knight to grace , 

He toss'd the glove in the lady's face ! 

'*Nay, spare me the guerdon , atleast/' quothhe; 

And he left for ever that fair ladye ! 
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THE KNIGHT OF TOGGENBURG. 

[In Ibis beautifui ballad, Schiller is but liltle indebted to the true Le- 
gend of Toggenburg, wbich is neverlheless well adapted to Narrative 
Poetry. Ida, wife of Henry Count of Toggenburg, was suspected by her 
husband of a guilty attachment to one of his yassals, and ordered to be 
thrown from a high wall. Her life, however, was miraoulously saved; 
she lived for some time as a female hermit in the neighbouring forest, 
tili she was at lenglh discovered, and her innocence recognised. She re- 
fused to live again wilh the Lord whose jealousy had wronged her, re- 
tired to a convent, and was acknowledged as a saint after her deatb. This 
Legend, if abandohed by Schiller, has found a German Poet notunwortby 
of its simple beauly and pathos. Schiller has rather fonnded bis poem, 
which sufficiently teils its own tale, upon a Tyrolese Legend, similar to 
the one that yet consecrates Rolandseck and Nonnenwörth on the Rhine. 
Hoffmeisler implies that, unlike ^^The Diver," and some other of Schii-' 
ler's Baliads. **The Knight of Toggenburg*' dispenses with all intellectual 
and typical meanmg, draws its poetry from feeling, and has no other 
purpose than that of moviog the heart. Still upon Feeling itself are 
founded Ihose ideal truths which make up the true pbilosopby of a Poet. 
In these few stanzas are represented the poetical chivalry of anage — 
the contest between the earthly passion and the religious devotion, which 
constantly agilated human life in the era of the Grusades. How much of 
deep thought has been employed to arouse the feelings -^ wbat inlimate 
conviction of the moral of the middle ages , in the picture of the Knight 
looking up to the convent — of the Nun bowing calmly to the vale!] 

* * Knight , a sister's qaict love 

Givcs my heart to thee ! 
Ask me not for other love, 

For it paineth me ! 
Calmly could'st thou greet me now , 

Calmly from me go ; 
Calmly ever , — why dost thou 

Weep in silence , so? " 

Sadly — (not a word he said ! ) — 

To the heart she wrung,' 
Sadly clasp'd he once the maid , 

On his steed he sprung ! 
** Up , my men of Swisserland ! " 

Up awake the brave ! 
Forth they go — the fted-Cross band , 

To the Saviour's grave ! 
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High yoQr deeds , and great yonr fame , 

Heroes of the tomb ! 
Glanciog through the carnage came 

Many a danntless plume. 
Terror of the Moorish foe , 

Toggenburg, thonart! 
Bat thy hoart is heavy ! Oh , 

Heavy is thy heart ! 

Heavy was the load his breast 

For a twelvemonth bore : 
Never can his trouble rest ! 

And he left the shore. 
Lo ! a sbip on Joppa's Strand ^ 

Breeze and biilow fair , 
On to that beloved land , 

Where she breathes the air ! 

Knocking at her castle-gate 

Was the pilgrim heard ; 
Woe the answer from the grate ! 

Woe the thunder-word ! 
** She thou seekest lives — a Nun ! 

To the World she died ! 
When , with yester-morning's snn , 

Heaven received a Bride ! " 

From that day, bis fiither's h^ll . 

Ne'er his home may be ; 
Helm, andhauberk, steedandall, 

Evermore left he ! 
Where his castle-crown^d height 

Frowns the Valley down , 
Dwells unknown the hermit-knight, 

In a sackcloth gown. 

Rüde the hut he built him there , 
Where his eyes may view 
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Wall and cloister glisten fair 

Dusky liodens through. * 
There , when dawn was in the sliies , 

Tili the eve-star stione , 
Säte he with mute wistful eyes, 

Säte he there — alone ! 

liOoking to the cloister , still , 

Looking forth afar , 
liOoking to her lattice — tili 

Clink*d the lattice-bar. 
Till ^ a passlng glimpse allow'd — 

Paused her image pale , 
Calm and angel-mild , and bow'd 

Meeldy tow*rds the vale. 

Then the watch of day was o^er , 

Then, consoled awhile , 
Down he lay , to greet once more , 

Moming's early smile. 
Days and years are gone , and still 

Looks he forth afar, 
Uncomplaining , hoping — tili 

Clinks the lattice-bar: 

Till, — a passing glimpse allow'd , — 

Paased her image pale , 
Calm, and angel-mild , andbow'd 

Meekly tow*rds the vale. 
So , upon that lonely spot , 

Satehe, deadatlast, 

* In this description (tbough to the best of our recollection 
escaped the vigilance of bis many commentators) Schiller evidenl 
his eye and bis mind upon tbe scene of bis early cbildhood at Lo 
scene to wbicb in later life be was fondly attacbed. 

The village of Lorcb lies at the foot of a bill crowned witb a oc 
before tbe walls of wbicb Springs an old linden or lime Iree. The 
Castle of Hobenstaufen is in tbe immediate neigbbourbood. S 
preliminary Biograpby. 
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With the look where life was not 
Tow'rds the casemeot cast ! 



THE MEETING. 

lis poem and tbe Iwo that immediately follow, appear to have been in- 
ired by GharloUe von Lengefeld, whom Schiller afterwards married.] 

I. 

IsBB her still, with many a fair one nigh , 

Of every fair the stateliest shape appear : 
Like a lone sun she shone upon my eye — 

I stood afar, aod durst not venture near. 
Seized, as her presence hrighten'd round me , by 

The trembling passion of voluptuous fear, 
Yet , swift , as ];>orne upon some hurrying wing , 
The impulse snatch'd me , and I Struck the string ! 

II. 

What then I feit — what sung — my memory hence 
From that wild moment would in vain invoke — 

It was the life of some discover'd sense 
That in the heart's divine emotion spoke ; 

Long years imprison'd , and escaping thence 
From every chain , the Soul enchanted broke , 

And foand a music in its own deep core , 

Itsholiest, deepestdeep, unguess*d before. 

III. 
Like melody long hush'd , and lost in space, 

Back to its home the breathing spirit came : 
I look'd , and saw upon that angel face 

The fair love circled with the modest shame ; 
I heard (and heaven descended on the place) 

Low-whisper'd words a charmed truth proclaim — 
Save in thy Choral hymns , spirit-sbore , 
Ne'ermay I bear such thriiling sweetnessmoiel 
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IV. 

*' I know the ^orth within the heart which sighs, 
Yet shuns , the modest sorrow to declare ; 

And what rüde Fortune niggardly denies , 
Love to the noble can with love repair. 

The lowly have the birthright of the skies ; 
Love only culls the flower that love should wear ; 

And ne*er in vain for love's rieh gifts shall yearn 

The heart that feels their wealth — and can return ! '' * 



THE ASSIGNATION. 

[NoTR. — In Schiller the eight long lines Ihat conclude each sU 
or tbis charming love-poem, inslead of rhyming allernalely as in 
translation, chime somewhat to the tune of Byron's Don Juan — six 1 
rhyming wilh each olher, and the two last forming a separate couplet 
olher respects the translation, it is hoped,is sufficiently close and lite 

I. 
Hear I the creaking gate unclose? 

The gleaming latch uplifted? 
No — 't was the wind that , whirring, rose , 

Amidst the poplars drifted ! 

Adorn thyself , thou green leaf-bowering roof, 

Destined the Bright One's presence to reccive , 
For her , a shadowy palace-hall aloof 

With holy Night , thy boughs familiär weave.. 
And ye sweet flatteries of the delicate air, 

Awake and sport her rosy cheek around , 
When their light weight the tender feet shall bear , 

When Beauty comes to Passion's trysting-ground. 

II. 

Hush ! what amidst the copses crept — 

So swiflly by me now? 
No — 't was the startied bird that swept 

The light leaves o f the bough ! 

* Tbis is the only one of Scbiller's poems \,\\ail TC>m\tid& u% of thalt 
poets, — It bas in it something of Vhe s^eclmMm«T\%iii <A'^«;>xv«3^ 
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Bay, qnench thy torch ! come, ghost-like, fromonhigh, 

With Ihy loved Silence , come , thou hauDling Eve , 
Broaden below thy web of purple dye , 

Which lall^d boughs mysterious round ns weave. 
For love's delight , enduring listeners oooe ; 

The froward witness of the light will flee ; 
Hesper alone , the rosy Siient One » 

DowD-glancing may our sweet Familiär be ! 
IIL 
What murmur in the distance spoke , 

And like a whisper died? 
No ! — 't was the swan that gently broke 

In rings the silver tide ! 

Soft to my ear there comes a inusic-flow ; 

In gleesome murmur giides the waterfali ; 
To Zephyr's kiss the flowers are bending low ; 
- Through iife goes joy , exchanging joy with all. 
Tempt to the touch the grapes — the blushing fruit,* 

Yoluptuous swelling from the leaves that hide ; 
And, drinking fever from my cheek , the mute 

Air sieeps all liquid in the Odour-Tide ! 
IV. 
Hark ! through the alley hear I now 

A footfall ? Comes the maiden ? 
No, — 't was the fruit slid from the bough , 

With its own richness laden ! 

Day's lustrous eyes grow heavy in sweet death , 

And pale and paler wane bis jocund hues , 
The flowers too gentle for bis glowing breath , 

Ope their frank beanty to the twilight dews. 
The bright face of the moon is still and lone, 

Melts in vast masses the world silently; 
Südes from each charm the slowly-loosening zone; 

And round all beauty , veilless, rovestheeye. 

♦ TbePeacb. 
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V. 

What yonder seems to glimmer? 

Her white robe*s glaocing hues? — 
No , — 't was the column's shimmer 

Athwart the darksome yews ! 

0, loDgingheart, do more delight-npbuoy*d 

Let the sweet airy Image thee befool ! 
The arms that would embrace her clasp the Toid : 

This feverish breast no phantom-bliss can cool. 
O, waft her here , the true , the living one ! 

Let but my hand her band , the tender , feel — 
The very shadow of her rohe alone ! — 

So into life the idle dream shall steal ! 
* 
As glide from heaven , when least we ween , 

The rosy hours of bliss, 
All gently came the maid , nnseeo : — 

He waked beneath her kiss ! 



THE SECRET. 

Amd not a word by her was spoken ; 

For many a listener's ear was by, 
But sweetly was the silence brokeo , 

For eye could well Interpret eye. 
Soft to thy hush'd pavilion stealing, 

Thou fair , far-spreading Beech , I glide , 
Thy favourlng veil our forms concealing, 

And all the garish world denied. 

Fromfar, withdull, unquietclamour, 

Labours the vex'd and busy day , 
And, through the hum , the sullen hammer 

Comes heaving down its heavy way. 
Thus man pursues his wcar^ caVVVw^, 
And wrings the hard Ute Itom Wi^ ^V^ , 
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While happiness unseen is falliog 
Down from God's bosom siiently. 

, all unheard be stiU the lonely 

Deligbts in our true love embrac'd. 
The hearts Ihat never loved cao only 

Dislurb the well they shao to taste. 
The World but searches to destroy her, 

The Bliss conceal'd from vulgär eyes — 
In secret seize , in stealth eojoy her , 

£re watchfol Envy can snrprise. 

Soft, upontiptoe, comesshegreeting, 

Thro' silent night she loves to stray , 
Anymph, that fades toair, ifmeetiog 

One gaze her mysteries to betray. 
Roll round us , roll , thou softest river , * 

Thy broad'ning stream , a barrier given , 
And guard wiih threat'ning waves for ever 

This one last Heritage of Heaven ! 



TO EBIMA. 

I. 

Amidst the cloud-grey deeps afar 

The Bliss departed lies ; 
How linger on one lonely star 

The loying wistfol eyes ! 
Alas — a Star in truth — the light 
Shines bat a Signal of the night ! 

II. 
If lock'd within the icy ehill 

Of the long sleep , thou wert — 
My faithful grief could find thee still 

A Ufe within my heart ; — 

* Probably the river Saale, on the banks of whtch SchiVkt ^^% ^^- 
itomed to meet bis Charlotte» 
"^oems ofScAüier, O 
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Bnt, oh, the worse despair to see 
Thee live to earth , anddietome! 

HL 

Cao those sweet loDging hopes , which make 

Love's esseoce , thusdecay? 
Can that be love which doth forsake? — 

I%at love — which fades away ? 
That eartbly gifts are brief , Iknew — 
Is that all heaTen-bora mortal too? 



THE POET TQ HIS FRIENDS. 

(WKITTBX AT WEIMAR.) 
I. 

Frib^ds, fairer times have been 
(Who can deoy?) tban we onrselves have seen ; 
And an old race of more majestic worth. 
Were History silent on the Past , in sooth , 
A thousand stones would witness of the trath 

Which men disbury from the womb of earth. 
Bat yet that race, if more endowed than ours 

Is past ! — no joy to death can glory giye ; 
Bat we — we are — to ns the breathing hoors, 

Theybayethe best — who live! 

IL 

Sans are of happier ray 

Thanwhere, notill, we whUeoarlifeaway, 

If the far-wandering traveller speaks aright ; 

Bat mach which Natare ha\h to as denied 

Hathnotkind Art, the genial friend , sapplied. 
And oar hearts warm'd beneath her mother-light ! 
Tho' native not beneath oar winters keen , 

Or bays or myrtle — for oar moantain shrines 
And bardy brows , their lasty garlands green 

Weajt the thick-clusUnn^m^^. 
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m. 

Well may proad hearts take pleasure 

Where cbange four worlds their iotermiDgled treasnre , 

And Trade's great pomp the wan derer may behold , 

Where , on rieh Thames, a thonsand sails anfurFd 

Or feek or leave the market of the world — 
And throned in splendour sits the Earth-god , — gold» 
But neTer , in the mire of troubied streams , 

Swell*d by wild torrents from the mountain's breast, 
But on the still wavie's mirror , the soft beams 

Of happy sunshine rest. * 

Prouder and more elate 

Than we o' the North , beside the AngeFs Gate** 

The beggar basking views eternal Rome ! 

Round to bis gaze bright>swarming beauties given y 

And, holy in the heaven , a second heaven , 
The world's large wonder , hangs St. Peter's Dome. 
But Rome in all her glory is a grave , 
The Fast , that ghost of power , alone is hers , 
Strew'd by the green Hours , where the young leaves wave 

Breathes all the life that stirs ! 

Elsewhere are nobler things 

Than to our souls our scant eiistence brings : 

The New beneath the sun hath never been. 
Yet still the greatness of each eider age 
We see — the conscious phantoms of the stage — 

As the World finds its symbol on the scene. *** 

Life but repeats itself , all stale and worn ; 
Sweet Phantasy alone is young for ever ; 

* These lines afford one of the many instances of the peculiar tena- 
city with which Schiller retained certain favourite ideas. At the age of 
se?enteea he had said , '•*' Not on the stormy sea , but on the calm and 
glassy stream, does the sun reflect itself." — See Hofifmeister, Part, iv., 
p. 39. 

♦• St. Peter's Ghurch. 

*** The signification of these lines in the original has b^^n ^xs^viX^^ — 
ire accept Boffmeister's Interpretation — Part vi., p. ^, 
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What ne'er and nowhere on the earth was born* 
Alone grows aged nefer. 



EVENIN<i. 

(froh a pictüre.) 
SraK, shiDinggod — tired Natare halts ; aodparch'd 
Earth needs the dews ; adowQ the welkio arch'd 
Falter thy laDgiiid steeds ; — 
Sink in thy ocean halls ! 
Who beckons from the crystal waves unto thee? 
Knows not thy heart the smiles of love that woo thee? 
Qnicken the homeward steeds ! 
The silver Thetis calte ! 

Swift to her arms he Springs , and, with the bridle 
Young Eros toys — the gladdening steeds (as idle 
The guideless chariot rests) 
The cool weve bend above ; 
And Night , with gentle step and melancholy , 
Breathes low through heaven ; with her comesLoYe the holy • 
Phoebus the lover rests , — 
Be all life , rest and loye ! 



THE LONGING. 

From out this dim and gloomy boUow, 

Where hang the cold clouds heavily , 
Could I but gain the clue to foUow, 

How blessed would the journey be ! 
JÜoft I See a fair dominion , 

Through time and change all remal still ; 
But where the power, and what the pinion , 

To gain the^ever-blooming hill? 

" The üght that nev er was on sea or Und , 

The Consecraüon and \he¥o«v'«I^x^«iSL«" -- Wordsw^rtb* 
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Afar I hear the niQsie ringing — 

The lalling sounds of heavea's repose , 
And the light gales are downward brtngiog 

The sweets of flowers the mouiUaia knows. 
I see the fruits , all golden-glowuig , 

Beckon the glossy leaves betweeo , ' 
And o'er the blooms that tbere are blowing 

Nor blight nor winter's wrath hath been. 

To SUDS that sfaine for ever , yonder , 

O'er fields that fade not , sweet to flee : 
The very wiods that there may wander , 

How healing must their breathing be ! 
But lo , between ns roUs a river — 

O'er which the wrathful tempest raves ; 
I feel the soul within me shiver 

To gaze upon the gloomy waves. 

A rocking boat mine eyes discover , 

But , woe is me , the pilot falls ! — 
In , boldly in •— undaunted over ! 

And trust the life that swells the sails! 
Thou must believe , and thou must venture , 

In fearless faith thy safety dwells; 
* By miracles alone men enter 

The glorious Land of Miracles ! 



THE PILGRIM. 

Youth's gay spring-time scarcdy knowiag 
Went 1 forth the worid to roam — 

And the dance of youth , the glowing , 
Left I in my Father's home. 

Of my birthright , glad-believing , 
Of my world-gear took I none , 

^ Wo kein Wunder geschiebt, ist kein BeglückteT m seVn;* 
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Careless as an iDfant , cleaviog 

To my pilgrim staff alone. 
For I placed my mighty hope in 

Dim and holy words of Faith, 
** Wander forth — the way is open , 

Ever on the npward path — 
Till thou gain the Golden Portal, 

Till its gates unclose to thee. 
There the Earthly and the Mortal , 

Deathless and Divine shall be ! " 
Night on Morning stole , on stealeth, 

Never, never stand I still , 
And the Future yet concealeth, 

What I seek , and what I will I 
Mount on mount arose before me, 

Torrents hemm'd me every side , 
But I built a bridge that bore me 

O'er the roaring tempest-tide. 
Towards the East I reach'd a river, 

On its shores I did notrest; 
Faith from Danger can deliver, 

And I trusted to its breast. 
Drifted in the whirling motion , 

Seas themselves around me roll — 
Wide and wider spreads the ocean , 

Far and farther flies the goal. 
While I live is never given 

Bridge or wave the goal to near — 
Earth will never meet the Heaven , 

Never can the There be Here ! 



The two poems of "TheLonging" and "The Pilgrim" belong to t 
elass wbich may be said to allegoriso Feeling^ and the meaning, agree- 
ably to the genius of allegory or parable, has been left somewhaC 
obscure. The commentators agree in referring botb poems to the illuf- 
tratioD o! tbe Ideal. "The Longing" represents the desire to escape 
irom tbe real world into the higher tcaXms olYiwvv '•'•'WÄ^iUsrim" 
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I tbe aotiYe labour of the Idealist to reach *^the Golden Gtte.** 
in what is beyond Reality is necessary to allwho would escape 
teal; and in **Tbe Longing** it is inlimated that that belief may 
end. But " Tbe Pilgrim ," after all bis travail, finds tbat tbe 
never reacb the beaven, and tbe There never can be JETer«. 
oems are certainly capable of an interpretation at once loflier 
familiär tban tbat wbicb the commentators give to it. Tbey are 
r intended to express the natural buman feeling— common not 
ione, but lo us all— tbe buman feeling wbicb approacbes to an 
ad in vhich so many philosophers bave recognised tbe inward 
of a bereafter, viz., the desire to escape from tbe coldness and 
nt, *Hhe Valley and Ihe cloud ," of actual lifo, ;nto the bappier 
cb smiles, intrulb, evermore upon tbose who believe tbat it 
s desire of tbe poet is identical witb the desire of tbe religious 
Wbo longs for anotber world — only to be attained by abstrac- 
tbe low desires of this — longs for wbat tbe Christian strives 
if be finds, with Scbiller's Pilgrim, tbat in spite of all bis long- 
l bis labour, the goal cannot be reacbed below, still, as Schiller 
it elsewhere, ^^ He bas bad Hope ~ bis belief bas been bis re- 
bat Heaven wbicb *^Tbe Longing" yearns for, wbicb ^^Tbe 
»eeks, may be called *^ tbe Ideal," or whatever eise refiners 
iit, in piain fact and in piain words , that Ideal is tbe Hereafter 
en! 



THE DANCE. 

like ligbtest waves at play , tbe airy daDcers fleet ; 
cely feels the floor tbe wiogs of tbose barmoDioos feet. 
tbey flyingshadows from their Dative forms set free? 
oms in the fairy ring tbat summer moonbeams see? 
be gentle zepbyr blown , some ligbt mist flees in air , 
that skim adown the tide , when silver waves are fair , 
I the docile footstep to the heave oftbat sweet measure , 
; wafts the form aloft at its melodioos pleasure , 
duDg through the woven chain of tbe entangled dance, 
ere the ranks tbe tbickest press , a bolder pair advance , 
they leave bebind them lost — wide opes the path be^oiidL 
unfolds or closes up as by'ä magic wand. 
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See now , they vaaish from the gaze in wild confusion blended ; 

Ah , in sweet chaos whiri'd again , that gentle world is endedl 

No ! — disentangled glides the knot , the gay disorder ranges — 

The only System ruling here , a grace that ever changes. 

For aye destroy'd — for aye renew'd , whirls on that fair crcation; 

And yet one peaceful law can still pervade in eaeh roatatioa. 

And what can to Üie reeling maze hreathe harmony and vigoitf , 

And giye an order and repose to every glidmg fignre? 

That each a rnleT to himself doth but hinnself obey , 

Yet throngh the hurrying course still keeps his own appointed way. 

What, wotdd'st thoa know? It is in trath the mighty power of 

Tane, 
A power that every step obeys , as tides obey the naoon ; 
That threadeth with a golden clue the intricate employmenC^ 
Curbs bounding strength to tranquil grace , and tames tiie wfld 

enjoyment. 
And comes the world's wide hamlony in yain npon thine ears? 
The stream of music borne aloft from yonder Choral spheres? 
And feel'st thou not the measure which Eternal Natore keeps? 
The whirling Dance for ever held in yonder azure deeps? 
The suns that wheel in varying maze? — That music thou dis- 

cerncst? 
Ko ! Thou canst honour that in Sport which thou forgett'st in 

eamest. 



Note. — tbis poem is very characteristic of the noble eise with 
which Schiller often loves to surprise the reader, by the sudden iatrodoe^ 
tion of matter for the loftiest reflection, in the midst of the most familiär 
subjects. What can be more aöcurate and happy than the poet's descrip- 
tion of the national dance, rs if such description were his only object — 
the outpouring, as it were, of a young gallant, intoxicated by the nrasie, 
and dizzy with the waltz ? Suddenly and inaperceptiUy the reader find« 
himself elevated from a trivial scene. He is borne upward to the Uff^ 
mony of the spheres. He bows before the great law of the anirerse — 
the young gallant is transformed into the mighty teacher; and this wilh> 
out one hard conceit — without one touch of pedantry. It is bui a llaik 
4>fYig\ii; and where glowed the playful picture, shines the solemn mOraL 
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THE SHARING OF THB EARTH. 

**Takb the World ," cried the God firom his heaven 

To men — ** I proclaim you its heirs ; 
To divido it amoogst you 't is giveo , 

You bave only to settle tbe shares." 

Each takes for himself as it pleases , 
Old and young have alike Iheir desire ; 

The Harvest the Husbandman seizes , 
Through the wood and the chase sweeps Ute Sqaire. 

The Merchant his warehouse is locking — 

The Abbot is choestng his wine -— 
Cries the Monarch, the thoroughfares blockiog, 

"Every toll for the passage is mine! " 

All too late , when the sharing was oyer , 
Comes the Poet — He came from afar — 

Nothing left can the laggard discover , 
Not an inch but its owners there are. 

'* Woe is me , is there nothing remaining , 
For the son who best loves thee alone ! " 

Thus to Jove went his voice in complaining, 
As he feil at tbe Thunderer's throne. 

**In the land of the dreams if abiding /' 
Quoth the God — ^'Ganst thoo mnrmur at mbT 

Where wert thou , when the Earth was diriding?" 
"IwAs," Said the Poet, "btthebI" 

** Mine eye by thy glory was captnr'd — 

Mine ear by thy music of bKss , 
Pardon him whom thy world so enraptur'd — 

As to lose him his portion in this ! " 

«* Alas ," Said the God ■— ** Earth is given ! 

Field, forest, and market, and all! — 
What say you to quarters in Heaven? 

We '11 admit you whenever you call! ** 
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THE INDIAN DEATfl-DIRGE. 

[The idea of ihis Poem is teken from Carrer's Travel« throogh North 
America. Goethe reckoned it amongst Schiller's best poems of the kind, 
and wisbed he had made a dozen such. But, precisely because Goethe 
admired it for its objectivity , William Von Humboldt found it wanting ia 
ideality. See Hoffmeister, p. 3, 311.] 

See on bis mat — as if of yore , 

Alllife-like, sits hebere! 
With tbat same aspect wbicb be wore 

Wben llgbl to bim was dear. 
But wbere the rigbt baod's slrengtb? — and where 

Tbe breatb tbat loved to breatbe , 
To tbe Great Spirit aloft in air, 

Tbe peace-pipe*s lusty wreatb? 
And wbere tbe bawk-like eye , alas ! 

Tbat wout tbe deer pursue , 
JÜong tbe waves of rippling grass , 

Or fields tbat sbone with dew? 
Are tbese tbe limber , boonding feet , 

Tbat swept tbe winter snows? 
Wbat stateliest stag so fast and fleet? 

Tbeir speed outstript tbe roe's ! 
Tbese arms tbat tben tbe sturdy bow 

Could supple from its pride, 
How sUrk and belpless bang tbey now 

Adown tbe stiffen'd side ! 
• Yet weal to bim — at peace be strays 

Wbere never fall tbe snows ; 
Wbere o'er tbe meadows Springs tbe malze 

Tbat mortal never sows ; 
Where birds are blitbe on every brake — 

Where forests teem with deer — 
Where glide tbe fish through every lake — 

One chase from year to year ! 
With spirits now he feasts above ; 

All lefl US — 10 rcvere 
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The deeds we honour with our loTe , 

The dust we bury here. 
Here bring the last gifts ! — loud and shriU 

Wail, death-dirge for the brave ! 
What pleased him most in life may still 

Give pleasure in the graye. 
We lay the axe beneath bis head 

He swung , when strength was streng — 
The bear on which his banquets fed — 

The way from earth is long ! 
And here , new-sharpen'd , place the knife 

That sever'd from the clay , 
From which the axe had spoil'd the life , 

The conqaer'd scalp away ! 
The paints that deck the Dead , bestow — 

Yes , place them in his band — 
That red the Kingly Shade may glow 

Amidst the Spirit-Land ! 



THE LAY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

[The scenery of Gotlhardt is here personified.] 
The three following ballads , in which Swilzerland is the scene , be- 
tray ibeir origia in Scbiller's studies for the drama of William Teil. 

To the solemn abyss leads the terrible path , 
The life and the death winding dizzy between ; 

In thy desolate way , grim with menace and wrath , 
To daant thee the spectres of giants are seen ; 

That thoa wake not the Wild One ,* all silently tread — 

Let thy lip breathe no breath in the pathway of Dread ! 

* The avalanche — the equivoque of the original, turning on the 
Swiss Word Lawine, it is impossible to render intelligible to the Eng- 
lish reader. The giants in the preceding line are the rocks that over- 
hang the pass which winds now to the right, now to the left, of a roarin^ 
stream. 
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High oTer the margc of the horrible deep 

Hangs and hovers a Bridge with its phaatom-Ilke span , * 
Not by man was it bailt , o'er the vastness to sweep ; 

Such thought never came to the daring of Man! 
The stream roars beneath — late and earij U raves — 
But the bridge which it threateos, is safe from tke waves. 

Black-yawDing a Portal , thj sonl to affright , 
Like the gate to the kingdom , the Fiend for the kiog — 

Yet beycnd it there smfles but a land of ddight , 
Where the AutumD in marriage is met with the Spring. 

From a lot whieh the care and the trouble assail, 

Could I fly to the bliss of that babaHbreathing vale ! 

Through that field , from a fount ever hidden their birth , 

Four Rivers in tumult rush roaringly forth ; 
They fly to the fourfold divisions of earth — 

Thesunrise, thesiinset, thesouth, and the north. 
And , true to the mystical mother that bore , 
Forth they rush to their goal , and are lost evermore. 

High over the races of men in the blue 
Of the ether , the Mount in twin summits is riven ; 

There , veil'd in the gold-woven webs of the dew , 
Moves the Dance of the Clouds — the pale Daughters of Heaven! 

There , in solitude circles their mystical maze , 

Where no witness can hearken , no earthbom surveys. 

August on a throne which no ages can move , 
Sits a Queen , in her beauty serene and sublime , ** 

The diadem blazing with diamonds above 
The glory of brows , never darken'd by time , 

His arrows of light on that form shoots the sun — 

And he gilds them with all , but he warms jthem with none ! 

* The DeviPs Bridge. The Land of Delight (called in Teil "a serene 
Valley of joy") to which the dreary portel (in Teil the black rock gate) 
leads, is the UrseVale. The four rivers, in the next stanza, aretks 
Bens, theBhine, theTessin, and theBh6ne. 

** The everlasting glacier. See William Teil , aet r. seene S. 
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THE ALP HUNTEb. 

Tounded on a legend oT tbe Valley of Ormond, in the Pays de Yaud.] 

' * WiLT thoa not , thy limbliDgs heediiig , 

(Soft and innoceDt are they ! ) 
Watch them od the herbage feeding, 

Or beside the brooklet play?" 
«Mother, mother, letmego, 
O'er the moimt to chase the roe." 

*' Wilt thou not , aronnd tfaee briDging , 
Lore the herds with lively hörn ? — 

Gaily go the clear beUs riogiog , 

Through the echoing forest borae ! " 

'*Mother, mother, letmego, 

O'er the wilds to chase the roe." 

^* Wilt thou not (their blushes woo tfaee ! ) 
In their sweet beds tend thy flowers; 

Smiles so fair a gardeo to thee , 

Where the savage mountain lours?" 

*< Leave the flowers in peace to blow ; 

Mother, mother, letmego!" 

Od and ever onwards bonnding , 

Scours the hunter to the chase , 
On and ever onwards hounding 

To the mountain's wildest space. — 
Swift, as footed by the wind , 
Flies before the trembling bind. 

Light and limber , upwards driven , 

On the hoar crag qoivering, 
Or through gorges thunder-riven 

Leaps she with her airy spring ! 
Bnt behind her still the Foe -— 
Near , and near the deadly bow ! 

Fast and faster on — unslack'ning ; 
Now she hangs above the brink , 
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Where the last rocks , grim and black'ning , 

Down the gulf abroptly sink. 
Never pathway Ihere may wind , 
Ghasms below — and death behind ! 

To the hard man — dumb-lamenting, 
Turas she with her look of woe ; 

Turas in vain — the Unrelenting 

Meets the look — and bends the bow. — 

Sudden — from the darksome deep , 

Rose the Spirit of the Sleep ! — 

And bis godlike haod extending, 
From the hunter snatch'd the prey , 

*' Wherefore , woe and slanghter sending , 
To my solitary sway? — 

Why should my herds before thee fall? — 

ThERE 's ROOM ÜP014 THE EaRTH FOR ALL ! ' 



RUDOLF OF HAPSBURG. 

[Hinrichs properly classes this slriking ballad (togelher with the 
grander one of the ^^Figbt with the Dragoa") amongst tbose designe< 
depict and exalt the virtue of Hutnilily. The source of the story U 
^gidius Tschudi, a Swiss chronicier; and Schiller appears to have. 
hered, with much fidelity, to the original narrative.] 

At Aachen , in imperial State , 
In that time-hallow'd hall renown'd , 

At solemn hast King Rudolf säte , 
The day that saw the hero crown'd ! 

BohemiaandthyPalgrave, Rhine, 

Give this the feast, and that the wine; * 

* The Office, at the coronation feast, of the Gount Palatine of 
Rhine (Grand Sewer of the Empire and one of the Seven Electors) wai 
bear the Imperial Globe and set the dishes on the board ; that of 
King of Bohemia was cup-bearer. The latter was not, however, presi 
as Schiller himself observed in a note (omitted in the editions of bis c 
Jected works), at the coronalioQ o( HudoU. 
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The Arch Electoral Seyen , 
Like Choral slars around the snn , 
Gird him whose band a world has won , 

The anoiDted choice of Heaven. 

In galleries raised above the pomp , 

Press'd crowd on crowd their panting way ; 
Aüd with the joy-resonnding tromp , 
Rang out the million's lond hurra ! 
For closed at last the age of slaughter , 
When human blood was pour'd as water — 

Law dawns upon the world ! * 
Sharp force no more shall right the wrong, 
And grind the weak to crown the strong — 
War's carnage-flag is furFd ! 

In Rudolfs hand the goblet shines — 

And gaily round the board look'd he ; 
'^Andproudthefeast, and bright the wines , 

My kingly heart feels glad to me ! 
Yet where the Gladness-Rringer — blest 
In the sweet art which moves the breast 

With lyre and verse diyine? 
Dear from my youth the craft of song, 
And what as knight I loyed so long , 
As Kaisar, still bemin^." 

Lo , from the circle bending there , 
With sweeping robe the Rard appears , 

As silver white his gleaming hair , 
RIeach'd by the many winds of years ; 

* ' And music sleeps in golden striogs — 

LoTe's rieh reward the minstrel sings , 

* Literally, "Ajudge (ein Richter) was again upon tbe earth." Thd 
Word subsUtuted in tbe translaCion is introduced in order to recall to tbe 
reader the sublime name given, not without justice, to RudoU ol¥l^^%* 
bürg, viz., ^^iBs LiviNG Law." 
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Well known to him the All 
High thoughts and ardent souls desire ! 
Wbat would the Kaisar from the lyre 

Amidst the ttanquet-haU?'' 

The Great One smiled — - *'Not noiine tiie sway - 

The miDstrel owns a loftier power — 
A mightier king iospires the lay — 

Its hest ■■— Thje Impulse ov the Hoxjr l '' 
As through vide air the tempests sweep, 
As gush the Springs from mystic deep , 

Or looe untrodden glea ; 
So from dariL hidden fount within , 
Comes SoN» , its own vild world to'win 
Amidst the souls of men ! " 

Swift with the fire the minstrel glow'd , 

And lottd the music swept the ear : — * 
"Forth to the chase a Hero rode , 

To hunt the itonndiiig chamois-deer ; 
With shaft and hora the squire bdiind ; — 
Through greensward meads the riders wind — 

A small sweet bell tfaey hear. 
Lo, with the Hmt, Aholyman, — 
Before him strides the sacristan , 

And the belLtfounds near and near. 

' ' The noble hunter down-incUned 

His reverent bead and soften'd eye , 
And honour'd with a Christian's mind 

The Christ who loves bumility ! 
Loud through the pastnre , brawls and raves 
A brook — the reins bad fed tiie waves, 

And torrenls from the hill. 
Bis sandai shoon the priest unbound , 
And laid the Host upon the ground , 
And near'd the swolleu rill ! 
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<<<Whatwouldstthoa, priest?' theCountbegan, 
As, marvelliog much , he halted there. 

'SirCouDt, I seek a dying man , 
Sore-haogeriog for the heavenly fiire. 

The bridge that ODce its safety gave, 

Reot by the anger of the waye, 
Drifts down the tide below. 

Yetbarefbotnow, I will not fear 

(The soul that seeks its God , to cheer) 
Through the wild wave to go ! ' 

<* He gave that priest the knightly steed , 
He reach*d that priest the lordly reins , 

That he might serve the sick mao's need , 
Nor slight the task that heavea ordains. . 

He took the horse the squire bestrode ; 

Oq to the chase the bunter rode, 
On to the sick the priest! 

And when the morrow's sun was red , 

The servant of the Saviour led 
Back to its lord the beast. 

•* * Now Heaven forefend ! * the Hero cried , 

'That e'er to chase or battle more 
These limbs the sacred steed bestride 

That once my Maker's image bore ; 
If not a boon allowed to thee , 
Thy Lord and mine its Master be, 

My tribute to the King , 
From whom I hold , asfiefs, sincebirth, 
Hononr, renown, thegoodsofearth, 
Life and each living thing! ' 

" * So may the God , who faileth never 
To hear the weak and guide tjie dim , 

To thee give honour here and ever , 
As thon hast duly honour'd Hirn ! 

Far-famed ey'n now through Swisserland^ 

Thj geoerous beart and dauQtless band ; 
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Aed fair from thine embrace , 
Sil daughters bloom , * six crowns to bring» 
Biest as the daughters of a kim e , 

The mothers of a race ! " 

The mighty Kaisar heard amazed! 

His heart was in the days of old ; 
Into the minstrel's heart he gated , 

That tale the Kalsar's own had told. 
Yes , in the bard the priest he knew. 
And in the purple yeil'd from view 

The gush of holy tears! 
A thrill through that Tast audieoce raa. 
And every heart the godlike man 
Revering God — reveres ! 



THE FIGHT WITH THE DBAGON. 

Who comes? — why rushes fast and loud , 
Through lane and street the hurtling crowd, 
Is Rhodos on fiie? — Hurrah ! — along 
Faster and fast storms the throng! 
High towers a shape in knightly garb — 
Behold the Rider and the Barb ! 
Behiod is dragg'd a wondrous load; 
Beneath what mooster groans the road? 
The horrid jaws — the Crocodile, 

The shape the mightier Dragon , shows — 
From Man to Monster all the vbUe — f 

The alternate wonder glancing goes. 

Shout thousands , with a Single voice , 
*' Behold the Dragon , and rejoice , 

* At the coronation of Rudolf was celebrated the marriage-feast of 
three of his daughters— to Ludwig of Bavaria, Otto of Brandenburg, and 
Albrecht of Saxony. His otber three daughters married afterwards Otto, 
nephew of Ludwig of Bavarla , Charles Martell , son of Charles of Anjou, 
snd Wenceslaus, son of Ottocar ofBohemia. The royal houseofEog- 
Jand numbers Rudolf of Hap^urg amontSjBi iu VBkfit%\Att. 
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Safe roves die herd , and safe the swaia ! 
Lo ! — there the Slayer — here the Sfadn ! 
Fall manya breast, a gallant Ufi», 
Has waged agaiest the ghastty strifb, 
And ne'er retnrn'd to mortal sigiil — 
Hurrah, theo, for the Hero Koigkt T' 
SototheCloister, where the vow'd 

And peerless brethren of St. Jobn 
In conclave sit — that sea-Iike crowd , 

Wave apoQ wave , goes thnoderiDg od«. 

High o'er the rest , the Chief is seen — 
There wends the Knight wiA modest micn ; 
Pours through the galleries raised tw aH 
Above that Hero-conndl HaU, 
The crowd — And thus the Ylctor One : — 
*' Prince -^ the knight's duty I haTe done. 
The Dragon that devonr'd the laed 
Lies slain beneath thy seryanfs hand; 
Free, o>f thepasture, rove the flocks— - 

And free the idler's Steps may stray — 
And freely o'er the lonely rocks, 

The hoUer pilgrim wends his way ! " 
A lofty look the Master gaTe : 
''Certes,? hesaid, *' thy deedis brave; 
Dread was the danger , dread the fight -^ 
Bold deeds bring fame to vulgär knight ; 
Bnt say , what sways with holier laws 
The knight who sees in Christ his cause , 
And wears his cross?" — Then every cheek 
Grew pale to hear the Master spedL ; 
But nobler was the blushthat spread 

His face — the Victor's of the day -^ 
As bending lowly — . '* Prince ," he seid ; 

*' His noblest duty ^ to obet ! " 

'' And yet that duty, son," replied 
Tbe Chief, "me^iiMs clioa hiust doued; 
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And dared thy sacred sword to wield 
For fame in a forbidden field." 
•* Master, tbyjadgment, howsoe'er 
Itlean, tili all is told , foii)ear — 
Thy law , in spirit and in will , 
I had no thought bat to fulfil. 
Notrash, assome, dididepärt 

A Christian's blood in yain to shed; 
But hoped by skill , and strove by art» 

To make my life avenge the dead. 

* * Five of our Order , in renown 
The war-gems of our saintly crown , 
The martyr's glory bought with life; 
'T was then thy law forbade the strife. 
Tet in my heart there gnaw'd , like fire » 
Prondsorrow, fed with stern desire : 
In the still visions of the night , 
Panting I fought the fancied fight; 

And when the morrow glimmering came, 
With tales of ravage freshiy donc, 

The dream remember'd , turn'd to shame , 
That night should dare what day shonld shun. 

*' And thus my fiery musings ran — 

* What youth has learn'd should nerve the man ; 
How lived the great in days of old , 

Whose fame to time by bards is told ^ 
Who, heathens though they were , became 
As gods — upbome to heaven by fame? 
How proved they best the hero*s worth? 
They chased the monstcr from the earth — 
They songht the Hon in bis den — 

They pierced the Cretan's deadly maze — 
Their noble blood gave humble men 

Their happy birthright — peaceful days. 

<«*What! sacred, but against the horde 
0/Jlfalioiiiid, i8theChiiaüMi'%%^t>\^'l 
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All strife , «ave one » shonld he forbeart 
No ! earth itself the Christian's care — 
From e?ery ill and every härm , 
Man*s shield shonld be the Christian's arau 
Tel art o'er strength will oft preyafl, 
And mind must aid where heart may fiiill ' 
Thus mnsing, oft I roam'd alone , 

Where wont the Hell-bom Beast to lie ; 
Till sndden light upon me shone , 

And on my hope broke victory ! 

**Then, Prince, I sought thee vith the prayer 

To breathe once more my native air; 

The license given — the ocean past — 

I reach'd the shores of home at last 

Scarce hail'd the old beloved land« 

Than huge , beneath the artist's band , 

To every hideous featore true« 

The Dragon's monster-model grew , 

The dwarf 'd , deformöd limbs npbore 

The lengthenM body's ponderons load ; 
The scales the impervious surface wore , 

Like jinks of burnish'd harness , glow'd. 

'* Life-like , the huge neck seem'd to swell » 
And widely , as some porch to hell , 
Ton might the horrent jaws sunrey , 
Griesly, andgreedingfortheirprey. 
Grim fiings an added terror gave , 
Like crags that whiten through a cave. 
The very tongue a sword in seeming — 
Thedeep-sunk eyes in sparkies gleaming. 
Where the ?ast body ends, sncceed 

The serpent spires aronnd it roird — 
Woe — woe to rider , woe to steed , 

Whom coils as fearftil e'er enfold ! 

'' All to the awful life was done — . 
Theyej7boe^ sogbastlj^ won — 
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The grey , Ml tiol : -^ the labonr ceased , 
It stood — Mf reptile and faidf beast ! 
And DOW began drä mitnfc «base ; 
Twodogsisovght, «fmMestince, 
Fierce, nimble, fleet, and wont to scorn 
The wild boirs wrath «od ItfYeH'd hörn ; 
These , docile te m^ cheerfatg cry , 

I Urain'd to bdumd , andrend, and spring» 
Now round the Monsler-^ape to fly , 

Now to the Mottster^faape to cling ! 

" Jknd where their gripe the best assaUs , 
The belly kft nnsheath'd in scales , 
I taught Ihe dexteroüs hounds to hang 
And find the spot to fix the fong ; 
Whjlstl, vith lance and mailid garb , 
Launch'd on the beast mine Arab barb. 
From pnrest race that Arab came , 
Andsteeds, likemen, are fired by ÜBinie» 
Beneath the spur he cliaf^s to. rage ; 

Onwards tre ride in füll career — 
Iseem, fntruth, the war to wage — 

The moDster reels beneath my spear ! 

* * Albeit , when first the destrier * eyed 

The laidly thing , it swerved aside , 

Snorted and rear'd — and even they , 

The fierce hounds , shrank with startled^bay ; 

I ceased not, tili, by custom bold , . 

After three tedious moons were told, 

Both barb and hounds were train'd — nay, more , 

Fierce for the fight — then left the shore \ 

Three days have fleeted since I prest 

(Return 'd at length) this welcome soll, 
Nor once would lay my limbs to rest, 

Till wrought the glorious crowning toil. 
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'* For mach it moTed my soul to kbow 
The uDslack'niDg cursie ofthat grim fofe. 
Fresh rent , raeii*s boues !ay bt^ach^d and bare 
Around the hetl-worm^s siwampy latr^ 
Aod pity nenred me into steel : — 
Advice ? — 1 had a heart to f^el , 
And strength to dare ! So, tothedeed. — 
I caird my squires — bestrode my sleed , 
And with my stalwart houndd , -iind bj 

Lonesecretpaths, wegailygo 
Unseen — at least by haman eye -*- 

Against a vorse than human foe ! 

'* Thou know'st the Sharp rock — steep and hoar? - 

The abyss? — the chaplsl glimm^ring o'er? 

Built by the Fearless Masterls band , 

The fane \ocks down on all the land. 

Humble and mean that honse of prayer — 

Yet God hath shrfned a wonder Ibere : — 

Mother and Child , to "«rhom oT old 

The Three Khrgs knelt with gifts , bebold ! 

By three times thirty Steps , the shrine 

The pilgrim gains — and faint , and dim , 
And dizzy with the faelght , divine 

Strength on the snddeVi Springs tohim ! 

**Tawns wide within that holy steep 
A mighty cavern daik and deep — 
By blessed snnbeam never lil — 
Rank foetid swamps engirdle it; 
And there by night , and there by day , 
Ever at watch , the fiend-worm Iay>, 
Holding the fiell of its abode 
Fast by the hallow'd Honse of God. 
And when the pilgrim gladly ween'd 

His feet had fonnd the healing way, 
Forth from its ambush nish'd the fiend, 

Änd dowa to darkness dragg*d the pre^. 
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<< With solemn soul , that solemn beight 
J clomb , ere yet I sought the fight — 
Kneeling before the cross within , 
Myheart, confessing, clear*d its sin. 
Then , as befits the Christian knight , 
I donn'd the spotless surplice white , 
And , by the altar, grasp'd the spear : — 
So down I strode with conscience clear — 
Bade my leal squires afar the deed , 

By death or conquest crown'd , await — 
Leapt lightly on my lithesome steed , 

And ga?e to God bis soldier's fate ! 

'* Before nae wide the naarsbes lay — 
Started the hounds with sudden bay — 
Aghast the swerving charger slanting 
Snorted — then stood abrupt and panting -« 
For Curling there , in coiUd fold , 
The Unutterable Beast behold * 
Lazily basking in the sun. 
Forth sprang the dogs. The Gght's begun I 
But lo ! the hounds , in cowering , fly 

Before the mightv poison-breath — 
A fierce yell , like Uie jackal's cry , 

Howrd , mingling with that wind of death. 

'* No halt — I gave one cheering sound , 
Lustily Springs each dauntless hound — 
Swift as the dauntless hounds advance, 
Whirringly skirrs my stalwart lance — 
"Whirringly skirrs ; and from the scale 
Bounds , as a reed aslant the mail. 
Onward — but no ! — the craven steed 
Shrinks from bis lord in that dread need — 

Smitten and scar'd before that eye 
Of basilisk horror; and that blast 

Of death, it only seeks to fly — 
And half the migbl^f ^op« \% ^^l^l 
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* < A moment , an d to earth I leapt ; 
Swift from its sheaCh the falchion swept; 
Swift 00 that rock-like maii it plied — 
The rock-like mail the sword defied : 
The moDster lash'd its mighty coil — 
Bown hurl'd — behold me on the soil ! 
Behold the hell-jaws gaping wide — 
When lo ! they bound — the flesh is found ; 

Upon the scaleless parts they spring ! 
Springs either hound ; — the flesh is found — 

It roars ; the blood-dogs cleave and cling ! 

*'No time to foil its fast'ning foes — 
Light, asitwrithed, Isprang, and rose; 
The all-unguarded place explored , 
Up to the hilt I plunged the sword — 
Buried one instant in the blood — 
Th^ pext , upsprang the bnbbling flood ! 
The next , one Yastness spread the piain — 
Cmsh'd down — the yictor with the slain ; 
And all was dark — and on the gronnd 

Mylife, suspended, lost the snn, 
Till waking — lo my sqaires aronnd — 

And the dead foe ! — my tale is done.*' 

Then burst , as firom a common breast , 
The eager laud so long snpprest — 
A thonsand voices , choral-blending , 
yp to the yaulted dorne ascending — 
From groin^d roof and banner'd wall^ 
Invisible echoes answering all — 
The yery Brethren , graye and high , 
Forget thelr State , and join the cry. 
" With laurel wreaths his brows be crown'd , 

Let throng to throng his triumpb teil ; 
Hail him all Rhodes ! ** — the Master frown*d , 

And raised his band — aod silence feil. 
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«Well,*' saidtliatsolemiiToice, '«tbyhakid 

From the wiM-beast hatli freed the laud. 

An idol to the People be ! 

A foe our Order frowns on thee ! 

For in thy heart , superb and Taln , 

A hell-worra laidlier than the slain , 

To discord wMeh engenders death, 

Poisoos eadi thou^t wi A balefal breath ! 

Xhat hell-werm is ibe stabbom Will — 

Oh! WbatwerenanandnatSonswordi 
If each bis own desire fnlfil , 

And law be banish'd from the earth? 

** Falour the Heatben gives to story — 
Obedience is the GhristiaB^sglory; 
And on that soil oür Saviour-God 
As the meek low-bora mortal trod. 
We the Apostle^nights were swora 
To laws thy daring laughs to scorn — 
fioi fame, but </tf/^ to fulfil — 
Our noblest offering — man's wild will. 
Yain-glory doth thy soul betray — 

Begone — thy conquest is thy loss: 
No breast too haughty to obey, 

Js worthy oF the Christian's cross ! " 
From their eold awe the crowds awaken , 
As with some storm the balis are shakeik ^ 
The noble Bretbren plead for gnee -^ 
Mute Stands the doom'd , with downward face; 
And mutely loosen'd from ils band 
The badge , and kiss'd ihe Mastet's band , 
And meekly turn'd jiim to depart : 
A moist eye foUeW'd^ **To my heart 
Come back > ray soii ! " — tbe Master cHes : 

* ' Thy grace a harder figfat obtakis ; 
Wfaen Yalour risks the ChristiaD's prize , 

Lo, ltewHamiliijT«^ai»sl" 
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n the poem just presented ie Ibe reader, Sebiner designed , as he 
) to Goethe, to depict the old Chrislian ehhalry ~4ialf knigbtly, 
monastic. The attempt is stiikitigly sDCcesaful^ Indeed, *^Tbe 
. of the Dragon" appears to us the most spirited and nervous of 
;hiller's narrative poems, with the siogle ezeeplion of ** Tbe Biver ; " 
if its interest is less intense than that of the matchless ** Diver/' 
its descriptions less poelicaNy strilriiig abd effective, its interior 
ling or philosophical conceptioD is »t oB«ettioreprofound and more 
ted. In ^^The Fight of tbe Bragon," ib «ipreBSvd the moral of 
bumility wbicb consists in self-oonquest ^ even merit may lead to 
•glory — and, after vanquisbing tbe fiercest enemies witbout. Man 
tili to contend with bis worst foe, -- fbe piride or disobedience of bis 
heart. ^* Every one ,*' as a recent anpd «cirte , but somewbat over- 
ing critie bas Temarked , *^ bn raore or less — bis own * flgbt with 
hr«gon' — bis ewn 4«4ible vioMry (wUhovt aad within) to aebieve." 
origin of tbis pvera is to be found in tbe Aimals of tbe Order of 
i — and tbe delails may be seen in Vertol's History. Tbe dale as- 
•d to tbe conquest of tbe Dragon is 1342. Heiion de Yilleneuve was 
lame of tbe Grand Master -^ tbat of tbe Enight, Dieu-Donn6 de 
m. Thevenot declares that tbe head of the monster (to wbatever 
ies it really belonged), or its effigies, was still placed over one of tbe 
t of tbe cily in bis time. ~ Dieu-Donn6 succeeded De Yilleneuve as 
jd Master, and on bis gravestone were inscribed tbe words ^'Draconis 
inctor." 



DITHYBAMB.» 

BKLiEYEme, together 
The foright gods «ome «rer , 

StilUsoCold; 
Scarce see I Bacchus , the giver of foy , 
Than comes np Cur Eros , the lau^-^oviDg bo|r; 

AndPhoebus, thestateiy, behold! 

They come near and aearer , 

The Heavenly Ooes all — 
The Gods with their presenee 

Fillearthastheirball! 

* Th/s bas heeopanpbnsed by Goleridge. 
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Say, howshtll /welcome. 
Human and earthborn , 
SonsoftheSky? 
Pour out to me — pour the füll life that ye liYe ! 
Whattoyou, Oyegods! can the mortal-one glye? 

The Joys can dwell only 

In Japiter*s palace — 
Brimm'd bright with your nectar , 

Oh, reachmethechalice! 

**Hebe, thechalice 
Fill füll to the brim! 
Steep bis eyes — steep bis eyes in the bath of the dew, 
Let bim dream , wbile the Styx is concealed from his Yiew, 
That the life of the Gods is for bim ! " 



Itmurmurs, it sparkies» 
TheFountofDelight; 

The bosom grows tranquil --> 
The eye becomes bright* 



THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN. 

Oh , nobly shone the fearful Gross npon your mail afar , 
When Rbodes and Acre baird your might , O lions of the war ! 
When leading many a pilgrim horde , through wastes of Syrian 

gloom ; 
Or Standing with the Gherub's sword before the Holy Tomb. 
Tet on your forms the Apron seem'd a nobler armour far , 
When by the sick man's bed ye stood , O lioos of the war ! 
When ye, the high-born, bow'd your pride to tend the low!} 

weakness, 
The duty, though it brought no fame,* fulfill*d by ChristiiB 

meekness — 
Religion of the Gross , thou blend'st , as in a Single flower, 
The twofold branches of the palm — humilitt and powbr. 

* The epithel in the first edition is ruhmlose. 
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THE MAIDEN FROH AFAR. 

(OR FROM ABROAD.) 

WiTHiN a yale , each infant year , 

Wheo earliest larks first carol free ,' 
to humble shepherds doth appear 

A wondrous maiden , fair to see. 
Not born within that lowly place — 

From whence she wander'd, noae could teil ; 
Her partiDg footsteps left qo trace , 

When ODce the maidea sigh'd farewell. 

And bless^d was her presence there — 

Eachheart, expaading» grewmoregay; 
Tet something loflier still than fair 

Kept man's familiär looks away. 
From fairy gardens , known to none , 

She brought mysterious fraits and flowers — 
The things of some serener sua — 

Some Nature more benign than ours. 

With each , her gifts the maiden shared — 

To some the fruits , the flowers to some ; 
Alike the young , the aged fared ; 

Each bore a blessing back to home. 
Though every guest was welcome there , 

Yet some the maiden held more dear, 
And cuU'd her rarest sweets whene^r 

She saw two hearts that loved draw near. 



TB. — It seems generally agreed that Poktry is allegorised in 
tanzas; though, with this Interpretation, it is difficult to recon- 
8 sense of some of the lines — for inslance, the last in the first 
. How can Poetry be said to leave no trace when she takes 
U? 
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THE TWO GUIDES OF LIFE — 

THB SUBLIME AND THB BEAUTIFÜL. 

Twogenii are there, from thy birth throughwearylifSe» tognide 

thee; 
Ah, bappywhen, unitedboth, they stand to aid , besidethee! 
With gleesome play, to cheer the path , the One comes blitbe with 

beanty — 
And lighter, leaningonher arm, the destiny and duty. 
With jest and sweet discourse , she goes unto the rock sublime , 
Where halts above the EternalSea,* the shaddering Child of Time. 
The Other here , resolved and mute , and solemn claspeth thee, 
And bears thee in her giant arms across the fearftil sea. 
Never admit the one alone ! — Give not the gentte gulda 
Thy honour — nor unto the stern thy happiness confide ! 



THE FOÜR AGES OF THE WORLIK 

[Tbis Poem is one of tbose in which Schiller has traced the progress 
orCivilization,and to which the Germans have given the name ofGulture- 
Historie] 

Bright-pubpling the glass glows the blash of the vine — 

Bright sparkle the eyes of each guest; 
The Poet has enter'd the circle to join — 

To the good brings the Poet the best. 
Ev'n Olympus were mean , with its nectar and all , 
If the lute's happy magic were mute in the hali. 

Bestow'd by the gods on the poet hasbeen 

A soul that can mirror the world ! 
Whate'er has been done on this earth he has seen , 

And the future to him is unfurl'd. 
Ele sits with the gods in their Council sublime » 
AndTiews the dark seeds in the bosom of Time. 



* By this, Schiller informs us elsewhere tbat he does not i 
alone; but that the thought applies equally to every period in life, ^ 
we can divest ourselves of the body , and perceive or act as pure spiiits; 
we are truly theo under the ififLueiice oC the Sublime« 
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The folds of thi& life , ia tfae ponp of its hiies , 

He broaden&all külily forth , 
And to him 13 the magic he takes firom the Mose , 

To deck , like a temple , the earth. 
A hut , though the hamblest that mao ever trod , 
H« cttfr chariB to a heaven , and illume with a god ! 

As the god and the genius , whose birlh was of Jove , * 

In one type all creation reveaFd , 
When the ocean , the earth, and the star-realm ahove, 

Lay compress'd in the orb of a shield ; 
So the poet , a shape and a type of the AU , 
FroQL a soiind , that is mute in a moment , can eaU. ** 

Blithe pilgrim ! his fbotsteps have pass'd in their way , 

Every time , every ihr generation ; 
He comes from the age when the Earth was at play 

In the Ghildhood and bloom of Creation. 
Foar Ages of men have decay*d to his eye , 
And firesh to Lhe Fifih he glides youthfully by. 

King Saturn first mied us , the simple and true — 

Each day as each yesterday fair : 
No grief and no guile the calm sbepherd-race knew — 

Their life was the absence of care ; 
They loved , and to love was the whole of their task — 
Kind earth upon all lavish*d all they could ask. 

Then the Labour arose , and the demi-god man 
Went the monstpr and dragon to seek; 

* Yulcan — the allusioo , which is exquisitely beauüful , is to the 
Shield of Achilles. — Hom kr , II. i. 16. 

" There Earth, there Heaven, there Ocean, he design'd." — Popk. 

** This line is obscure, not only in the translation , but so in the ori- 
ginal. Schiller means to say that the Poet is the true generaliser of the 
infinite — a position which he himself practicalLy illustrates, by con- 
densing, in the few verses that follow, the whole history of theworld. 
Thus, too, Homer is the cobdenser of the whole heroic age of Greece. 
la the Prologue to ^^Wallenstein," the same expressions, with little 
alteration, are employed to convey the perisbable nature oi Mda Kfi\AV% 
art. 
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Andtheageofthehero, theniler, began, 
And tbe strong were the stay of the weak. 
By Scamander the strife and tbe glory bad birtb ; 
But tbe Beautiful still was tbe god of tbe eartb. 

From tbe strife came tbe coaquest; and Strengtb, like a wind, 
Swept its way tbrougb tbe meek and tbe mild: 

Stil! vocal tbe Muse , and in marble ensbrined , 
Tbe gods upon Helicon smiled. 

Alas , for tbe age wbicb fair Phantasie bore ! — 

It is fled from tbe eartb , to return nevermore. ' 

Tbe gods from tbeir tbrones in Olympns were burFd, 

Fane and column lay rent and forlorn ; 
And — boly , to beal all tbe wounds of tbe world — 

Tbe Son of ibe Yirgin was born. 
Tbe lusts of tbe senses subdued or suppress'd, 
Man mused on life's ends , and took thought to bis breast. * 

Ever gone were tbose cbarms , tbe yoluptuous and vain , 
Whicb bad deck'd tbe young world witb deligbt; 

For tbe monk and tbe nun were tbe penance and paio , 
And tbe tilt for tbe iron-clad knigbt. 

Yet , bowever tbat life migbt be darksome and wild , 

Love linger'd witb looks still as lo?ely and mild : 

By tbe sbrine of an altar yet cbaste and divine , 

Stood tbe Muses in stillness and sbade ; 
And bonour'd , and bousebold , and boly tbat sbrine — 

In tbe blusb — in tbe beart of tbe maid : 
And tbe sweet ligbt of song burn'd tbe fresber and truer» 
In tbe lay and tbe love of tbe wild Troubadour. 

• " Der Mensch griff denkend in seine Brust ," 
i. e. Man strove by reüectlon to apprehend tbe phenomena of bis owb 
being — tbe principles of bis own nature. Tbe development of tbe philo- 
sophical, as distinguished from the natural consciousness, forma atery 
importani «ra in tbe history of civilization. It is in fact the great ttin- 
ing'poini of bumanity, bolb individually and bistorically. Gijff, legitf 
— bas a pecuiiar logical sigalfiLcauce mGiwmwi. 
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AseYer, soaye, in their beautiful band , 

May the Maid and the Poet anite : 
Theirtaskbetowork, andtoveave, band in band, 

Tbe Zone of tbe Fair and tbe Right ! 
Love and Song , Song and Love , intertwined evermore , 
Weary Earth to the snns of its youtb can restore. 



TflE MAIDENS LAMENT. 

The two first Stanzas of tbis Poem are sung by Thekla , in tbe tbird Act 
of tbe " Piccolomini."] 

TflE wind rocks the forest , 

The clouds gather o'er ; 
The girl sitteth lonely 

Beside the green shore ; 
The breakers are dashing with might, with might ; 
And she mingles her sighs with the gloomy night, 
And her eyes are bot with tears. 

*'' The earth is a desert, 

And broken my heart , 
Nor aught to my wishes 

The World can impart. 
To her Father in Heaven may the Daughter now go ; 
1 have known all the joys that the world can bestow — 
I have lived — I have loved " — 

* * In vain , oh ! ho w vainly , 

Flows tear upon tear ! 
Human woe never waketh 

Dull Death's heavy ear ! — 
Yet say What can soothe for the sweet vanish'd love , 
And I , the Celestial, will shed from above 
The balm for thy breast." 

'* Let ever , thongh vainly , 
Flow tear upon tear; 
Poems ofScAi//er. 4 
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Human woe nerer waketh 
Dull Death's heavy ear ; 
Yet still when fhe heart mourns the 8weet>Tiaiiifth'd'lofe, 
P^o balm for its wound oan deseend'from above 

Like Loye's owD faithfol tears I" Jh , ^ / 

THE IMMUTABLE. -^ 

Time flies on restless pinions — constant never» 
Be constant — and thou chaineät timeibr ever. 



THE VEILED IMAGE AT SAIS. 

A TOüTH , "wbom wisdom's warm desire had lured 
To learn the secret lore of Egypt's priests , 
To Sais came. And soon , from step to Step 
Of upward mystery, swept his rapid soul! 
Still ever sped the glorious Hope along , 
Nor could the parch'd Impatience halt , appeased 
By the calm answer of the Hierophant — 
•*WhathaveI, iflhavenotall," hesigh'd; 
* ' And givest thou but the little and the more ? 
Boes thy truth dwindle to the gauge of gold^ 
A sum that man may smaller or less small 
Possess and count — subtraet oradd to — still? 
Is not Trüth orae and indivisible? 
Take from the Harmony a Single tone — 
A Single tint take from the Iris bow , 
Andlo! whatoncewasall, is nothing — while 
Falls to the lovely whole one tint or t<>ne ! " 

They stood within the temple's silent dorne ^ 
And, as the young man paused abrupt, hisgaz» 
Vpon a Teird and giant Image feil : 
Amazed he turn'd unto his guide — '* And'what 
Towers, yonder^ yastbeneath the Teil?" 

"ThbTTrwth/' 
j4/75wered the Priest. 
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' ' And have I for Ibe timlh 
Paoted and struggled with a loqely soul^ 
And yon the thin aod ceremooial robe 
That wraps her jOromimiBe eyes?" 

Heplieditbe ladest, 
'*There shrouds herseif the still Divmity. 
Hear, andreyereherhest: 'TiUIthisyeil 
Lift — may no mortal-bom presume to raaset; 
Aod who with gailty and nnhallaw'd hand 
Too sooQ profanes the Holy and Forbidden — 
He,' saysthegoddess" — 

"Well?" 

" * SnJLLh SBB THÄ TrUTH ! ' " 

* * A wond'rous oraCle ; and hast thou never 
LiftedtheveU?" 

* * No ! nor desired to raisc ! " 
"What! nordesired"? O stränge incurious heart , 
Here the thin barrier — therc reveal'd the truth ! " 
Hildly return'd the priestly niiaster , " Son , 
More mighty than thou dream'st of , Qoly Law 
Spreads interwoven in .yon slender web, 
Air-light to touch — lead-heavy to the soul ! " 

The young man , thoughtfal , turn'd him to bis home , 
And the Sharp lever^f the Wishto Know 
Robb'd night of sleep. Aroandhis cooefa heTOll'd , 
Till midnight hattb'd resölve — 

»•ünlolheshrine!" 

Stealthily on , the involuntary tread 
Bears him — he gains the boundary , scales the wall , 
Aod midway in the inmost , holiest dorne, 
Strides with adventurous Step the daringman. 

Kow halts he where the lifeless Silence sieeps 
In the embraceof mournfui Solitude; — 
Silence unstirr'^d , — save where the guilty tread 
Call'd ihe daJJecbofrom mjsferious vaults ! 

4* 
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High from the opening of the dorne above , 
Came with wan smile the silver-shioiog moon. 
And , awful as some pale presiding god , 
Dim-gleaming through the hush of that large gloom » 
In its wan veil the Giant Image stood. 

With an unsteady Step he onwards past, 
Already tonch'd the violating hand 
The Holy — and recoil'd ! a shudder thrilFd 
His limbs , fire-hot and icy-cold in turns , 
As if invisible arms would pluck the soul 
Back from the deed. 

**0 miserable man! 
What would'st thou?" (Thus within the inmost heart 
Murmur'd the warning whisper.) ** Wilt thou dare 
The All-hallow'd to profane ? * No mortal-born 
(So spake the oraculai* word) may lift the veil 
Till I myself shall raise ! ' Yet said it not , 
The same oracular word — *who lifls the veil 
Shall see the truth?' Behind, bewhattheremay, 
I dare the hazard — I will lift the yeil — " 
Loud rang his shouting voice — ''and I will see ! " 

**Skk 
A lengthen'd echo , mocking, shrilFdagain! 
He spoke and rais'd the veil ! And ask'st thou what 
Unto the sacrilegious gaze lay bare? 
I know not — pale and senseless , stretch'd before 
The Statue of the great Egyptian queen , 
The priests beheld him at the dawn of day ; 
But what he saw, or what did there befall , 
His lips reveal'd not. Ever from his heart 
Was fled the sweet serenity of life , 
And the deep anguish dug the early grave : 
** Woe — woe to him " — such were his warning words , 
, Answering some curious and impetuous brain , 
" Woe — for her face shall charm him never more ! 
Woe — f woe to him "vVio Ueads l\ÄO\i^^\Ä\.\ft Tclüth ! " 
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THE CHILD IN THE CRADLE. 

WiTHiN that narrow bed , glad babe , to theo 
A bouDdless vfor\d is spread ! 

Unto thy soal , the boandless world shali be 
WheD man , a narrow bed ! * 



THE RING OF POLTCRATES. 

Upon bis batilements be Stands — 
And proudly looks along the lands — 

His Samos and tbe Sea ! 
* * And all ," he said , * * that we sunrey , 
Egyptian king , my power obey — 

Own , Fortune favours me ! " 

** With thee the Gods their favonr share , 
And they who once thine equals were , 

In thee a monarch know ! 
Yet one there liyes to ayenge the rest, 
Nor can my lips pronounce thee blest , 

While on thee frowns the Foe ! " 

Hespoke, andfromMiletussent, 
There came a breatbless man , and bent 

Before the tyrant there. 
' * Let incense smoke upon the sbrine , 
And with the lively laurel twine , 

Victor, thy godlike hair ! 

* This epigram has a considerable resemblance to the epitaph on 
(ander the Great : 

SufficH huic Tumulus, cui non suffeceral orbis: 
Res brevis huic ampla est, cui fuit ampla brevis. 
A utile tomb sufGceth him whora not sufficed all: 
The small is now a^ great (o him as once tbe great was smalL 

Vide Blackwood'8 M a6AXit(e , Jpril i«^% ^ "^^ Vsb. 
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^'ThefoesuDk, smitten by the spear ; 
TVith the glad tidings sends me here , 

Thy faithful Polydore," 
And from the griesly bowl he drew 
(Grün sight they well might Start to yiew !) 

A head that dripp'd with göre« 

The Egyptian king recoü'd in fear , 
"Hold not thy fortune yet too dear — 

Bethink theeyet," hecried, 
" Thy Fleets are on the faithless seas ; 
Thy Fortune trembles in the breeze , 

And floats upon the iide" 

Ere yet the waming ward was spoken ^— 
Below , the Choral joy was broken — 

Shonts ring froni' street to street ! 
Home-Teering to the crowded shore — 
Their freight of riebest booty bore 

The Forests of the Fleet. 

Astounded stood that kingly guest, 
** Thy lack this day mustbe confest, 

Tet trust not the Unsteady ! 
The banners of the Cretan foe 
Wave war, and bode thine overthrow — 

They near thy sands already ! " 

Scarce spoke the Egyptian SJng — before 
Hark, **Victory — Victory!" ft-om the shore , 

And from the seas ascended ; 
" Escaped the doom that round ns lower'd , 
Swift storm the Cretan has devoured, 

And war itself is ended ! " 

ShudderM the guest — " In sooük /* he falter'd , 
" To-day thy fortune smiles unalter'd , 
Yet more tk^ fdMt \ dt^o^d — 
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The Gods oft gradge what they hm giyen , 

And ne'er unmix'd with grief has Heaven 

Its joys on Mortals shed ! 

<'No less thaQ;thineiny nüö has tbriVen , 
And o'er each dieed tbe gracious heaven 

Has, favouriog, smiled.as yet. 
But one beloyed heir had I — 
God toök him ! — I bejield him die, 

His life paid fortune's debu 

'* So , "would'st ihou 'scape the Coming ill - 
Implore the dread Invisible — 

Thy sweets themselves to sonr! 
Well ends his life , belteveme, neyer, 
On whom , with bands thus füll for ever , 

The Gods their bounty shower. 

** And if thy prayer the Gods can gain not 
This counsel of thy friend disdain not — 

Thine owa aillictor be ! 
And what of all thy worldly gear 
Thy deepest heart esteems most dear , 

Gast into yonder sea ! " 

The Samian thrilFd to hear the king — 
*'No gems so rieh as deck this ring, 

The wealth of Samos gave : 
By this — O may the Fatal Three 
My glut of fortuoe pardon me ! " 

He cast it on the wave — 

And when the morrow's dawi\began, 
All joyous came a fisherman 

Before the prince. — Qaoth he , 
''Behold this fish — so fair a spoil 
Ne'ier yet repaid the snarer's toil , 

I bring my best ie thee l " 
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The Cook to dress the fish begun — 
The Cook ran fast as cook could ruD — 

** Look , look ! — O master mine — • 
The rin^ — the ring the sea did wio , 
I found the fish*s maw within — 

Was ever luck like thine ! " 

In horror turns the kingly guest — 
** Theo longer here I may not rest , 

I '11 have no friend in thee ! 
The Gods have marked thee for their prej , 
To share thy doom I dare not stay ! " 

He spoke — and put to sea. 



Note. — This story is taken from the well-known correspondeDce 
between Amasis and Polycrates , in the third book of Herodolus. Poly- 
crates — one of the ablest of that most able race , the Greek tyrants, — 
vas afterwards decoyed into the power of Orietes, governor of Sardis, 
and died on the cross. Herodotus informs us, that the ring Polycrates 
so prized , was an emerald set in gold , the workmanship of Theodonis 
the Samian. Pliny, on the contrary, affirms it to have been a sardonjrxi 
and in his time it was supposed still to exist among the treasures in the 
Temple of Goncord. It is worth while to turn to Herodotus (c. 40 — 41, 
book 3) , to nolice the admirable art with which Schiller has adapted the 
narralive , and heighlened its effect. 



H O P E. 

We speak with the lip , and we dream in the soul, 

Of some better and fairer day ; 
Andourdays, the mean while , to that golden goal 

Are gliding and sliding away. 
Now the World becomes old , now again it is young , 
But " The ßetter" *« for eyer the word on the tongoe. 

At the threshold of life Hope leads us in — 

Hope plays round the mirthful boy ; 
Tbough the best of its charms may with yonth begin , 

Yet for age it reserves >l5 lo^. 
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When we sink at the graye , vh j the grave has scope , 
And OYer the coffin Man planteüi — Hofe ! 

And it is not a dream of a fancy proad , 

With a fool for its doli begetter ; 
There 's a voice at the heart that proelaims aloud — 

"ÄTe are homfor a something Better!" 
And that Yoiceof the Heart, oh, ye may believe , 
I Will never the Hope of the Soul deceive ! 



/■rutt'd i^x^S 



THE SEXES. 



See in the habe two loyeliest flowers united — yet in truth , 
While in the bad they seem the same — the virgin and the youth ! 
Bat loosen'd is the gentle bond , no longer side by side — 
From holy Shame the fiery Strength will soon itself divide. 
Permit the youth to sport, and still the wild desire to chase , 
For, but when sated , weary strength returns to seek the grace. 
Tet in the bud , the double flowers the future strife begin , 
How precious all — yet nought can still the longing heart within. 
In ripening charms the virgin bloom to woman shape hath grown , 
But round the ripening charms the pride hath clasp'd its guardian 

Zone ; 
Shy , as before the hunter's hörn the doe all trembling moves , 
She flies from man as from a foe , and ha^es before she loves ! 

From lowering brows this struggling world the fearless youth ob- 

serves , 
And, harden'd (br the strife betimes , he strains the willing nerves ; 
Far to thearm^d throng and to the race prepared to Start, 
Inviting glory calls him forth^ and grasps the troubled heart : — 
Protect thy work , O Nature now ! one from the other flies , 
Till thou unitest each at last that for the other sighs. 
There artthou, mightyone! where'er the discord darkest frown , 
Thou call'st the meekharmoniousPeace, the godlike soother down. 

The noisy chase is lull'd asleep , day's clamour dies afar ^ 
And throu^h the sweet and Yeiltd air in beauty coipaes l^<& ^Vax« 
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Soft^sighing through the crispM reeds , tfae brookletglides along, 
And every wood the Digfatingale melodious fills^witii song. 
O Yirgio ! dow vhat instinct heaves thy bosom wiüt tÜe sighf 
O youth ! and wherefore steals the tear ioto thy dreaming eye? 
Alas ! they seek in vain Tirithin the charm around bestow'd, 
The tender fruit is ripen'd now , and bows to eartb its load. 
And restless goes the youth to feed his heart upon its fire, 
Ah , where the gentle breath to cool the flame of young desire ! 
And now they meet — the holy love that leads them Ughts their 

eyes, 
Aqd still behind the wing^d god the wing^d Yictory flies. 
O heayenly Love ! — H is thy sweet task the human flowers to bind, 
For aye apart , and yet by thae for ever intertvined ! 



HÖIfOüÄ«. 

[DiGKiTiBS would be the better title, if the word were notsoessentially 
unpoetfcal.] 

When the column of light on the waters is glass'd, 
As bleut in one glow seem the shine and the stream ; 

But wave after WAve through the glory has pass*d , 
Just Catches, and flies as it catches , thebeam: 

So Honours butmirror on mortals their light; 

Not the Man but the Place that he passes is bright. 



POMPEU AND HERCULANEÜH. 

What wonder this? — we ask the lymphid well , 
O Earth ! of thee — and fi-om thy solemn womb 
What yield'st thou? -^ Is there life in the abyss — 
Doth a new race beneath the laya dwell ? 
Keturns the Fast , awakening from the tomb? 
Äome — Greece ! — O , come ! — Behold — behold ! For this 
Our living woiid — the old Pompeii sees ; 
AüdbuUt aaew the town oC Donau Hetc\i\e^\ 
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House upoQ house — its silent halls once more 

Opes the broad Portico ! — O , haste and fill 

Again those halls vith life ! — O , pour along 

Through the seveQ-Yista'd theatre the throng ! 

Where are ye , mimes? — Come forth , the steel prepare 

For crown'd Atrides , or Orestes haunt , 

Ye Choral Furies withyour dismal chaunt! 

The Arch of Triumph ! — vhither leads it? — siill 

Behold the Forum ! — Od the curule chair 

Where the majestic Image? Lictors, where 

Tour solemn fasces ? — Place upon his throne 

The Praetor — here the Witness lead , and there 

Bid the Accuser stand ! 

— OGod! howlone 
The clear streets glitter in the quiet day — 
The footpath by the doors winding its lifeless way ! 
The roofs arise in shelter , and around 
The desolate Atrium — every gentle room 
Wears still the dear familiär smile of Home ! 
Open the doors — the shops — on dreary night 
Let lusty day laugh down in jocun^l light ! 

See the trim benches ranged in order ! — See 

The marble-tesselated floor — and there 

The very walls are glitteringlivingly 

With their clear colours. But the artist where? 

Sure but this instant he hath laid aside 

Pencil and colours ! — Glittering on the eye 

Swell the rieh fruits , and bloom the flowers ! — See all 

Art*s gentle wreaths still ft-esh upon the wall! 

Here the arch Cupid slyly seems to glide 

By with bloom-laden basket. There the shapes 

Of Genii press with purpling f^et the grapes. 

Here Springs the wild Bacchante to the dance , 

And there she sieeps [while that voluptuous trance 

Eyes the sly faun wHb Derer-sated glance] 
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Now on one knee upon the ceotaur-steeds 

Hovering — the Thyrsus plies. — Hurrah ! — away she speeds! 

Come — come , why loiter ye? — Here , here , how fair 
The goodly vessels still! Girls, hitherturn, 
Fill from the foaotaio the Etruscan uro ! 
Od the wing'd sphinxes see the Tripod. — 

Ho! 
Quick — quick, yeslaves, come — fire! — the hearth prepare! 
Ha ! wilt thou seil? — this coiu shall pay thee — this , 
Fresh from the mint of mighty Titus ! — Lo ! 
Here lie the scales , and not a weight we miss ! 
So — bring the light ! The delicate lamp ! — what toil 
Shaped thy minutest grace ! — quick , pour the oil ! 
Yonder the fairy ehest! — come, maid, behold 
The bridegroom*s gifts — the armlets — they are gold , 
And paste out-feigning jewels ! — lead the bride 
Into the odorous bath — lo , unguents still — 
And still the crystal vase the arts for beauty fill ! 

But where the men of old — perchance a prize 
More precious yet in yon papyrus lies , 
And see ev'n still the tokens of their toil — 
The waxen tablets — the recording style. 

Theearth, with faithfui watch , has hoarded all ! 
Still stand the mute Penates in the hall ; 
Back to his haunts returns each ancient God. 
Why absent only from their ancient stand 
The Priests? — waves Hermes his Caducean rod , 
And the wing'd victory struggles from the band. 
Kindle the flame — behold the Altar there ! 
Long hath the God been worshipless — To prayer! 



LIGHT AND WARMTH. 

In cheerful faith that fears no ill 
The good man doth the world begin ; 

And dreams that all without shall still 
Aeflect the trusUnf^ soul^ilhia« 
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Warm with the noble vows of youth , 
Hallowing bis tnie arm to the trutb ; 

Tet is the litUeness of all 

So sooQ to sad experience sbowa , 
That crovds bat teach him to recall 

And centre thought on seif alone ; 
Till love , no more , emotion knows » 
And the heart freezes to repose. 

Alas ! though trath may light bestow , 
Not always warmth the beams impart , 

Biest he who gains the boon to know , 
Nor buys the knowledge with the heart. 

For warmth and light a blessing both to be , 

Feel as the Enthusiast — as the World-wise see. , 

BREADTH AND DEPTH. 

Füll many a shining wit one sees , 
With tongue on all things well-conversing; 

The what can charm , the what can please , 
In every nice detail rehearsing. 

Their raptures so transport the College , 

It seems one honeymoon of koowledge. 

Tet out they go in silence where 
They whilome held their learned prate ; 

Ah ! he who would achieve the fair , 
Or sow the embryo of the great , 

Musthoard — to wait the ripening hour — 

In the least point the loftiest power. 

With wanton boughs and pranksome hues , 

Aloft in air aspires the stem ; 
The glittering leaves inhalfe the dews , 

But fruits are not conceard in jthem, 
From the small kerneFs undiscerned repose 
The oak that lords it o'er the Forest grows. 



THE PmLOSOPHICAL EGOIST. 

Hast thoa the Infant seen that yet, unknowiog of thelofe 
Whichwarms andcradles, calmlysleeps tfaeaiotlier^s beart aboTe— 
Wanderidg from arm to arm, until the call of passion wakes , 
And glimmering on the consdous eye — the worid in glory 

breaks? — 
And hast thou seen the mother there her aniious vigil keep , 
Buying with love that never sleeps the darling's happy sleep? 
With her own life she fans and feeds thatTireaklife's trembling rays, 
And with the sweetness of the care , tbe care itself repays. 

And dost thou Nature then blaspheme — that , both the child and 

mother 
Each unto eaeh unites , the while the one doth need ttie other? — 
All self-sufficing vilt thou from that lovely circle stand — 
That creature still t^ creature links in faith's familiär band? 

Ah ! darfst thou, poor one, from the reet thy lenely seif estrange? 
Etemal Power itself is but all powers in interchaoge ! 



FRIDOLIN; 

OR, 

THE MESSAGE TO THE FOltGE. 

[Schiller speaking of this Ballad, which he had then neaiiy concinded, 
says that ^^accident had suggested to hima very pretly theme for a Bai- 
lad;" and that ^^after having travelled through air aad-'waler," allading 
to'^The Granes of Ibycus" and ^^TbeDiver," *^he shouldnow Claim tohim- 
seif the Element ofFire."~Hoffmeister suppesesfromthename of Savem, 
the French orthograpby for Zabern, a town in Alsatia, that Schiller took 
the material for his tale from a French source: tbough there areGerman 
Legends analogous to it. The general style of the Ballad is simple almost 
to homeliness , though not to the puerility affeeted by sorae of our owd 
Ballad writers. — But the pictures of the Forge and the Gathoiic Ritual 
are worked out with singular force and truthfulness*] 

A HARMLBSS lad Yf9s FridoUn , 

A pious youth was he ; 
He served and sought her grace to win , 

Count Säyem's fair ladye ; 
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And gentle was the Dame «s. Iiir , 
And light the toils of servioe there ; 
And yet the woman's wildest vhim 
In her«^ hed been but joy to him. 

Soon as the eerly moming shone , 

Until the vesper bell , 
For her sweet best he lived alone 

Nor e'er could serve too well. 
She bade him oft not labomr^o : 
But then bis eyes would oyerflow. . . 
It seemed a sin if strength could swerve, 
From that one'thought — her will to serve ! 

AndsoofallberHouse, tbe^Bame 

Most fayour'd him always; 
And from her lip for ever oame 

His unexhausted praise. 
On him , more like some gentle d^d , 
Than serving-youth , the lady smiled , 
And took a harmless pleasure in 
The comely looks of Fridolin. 

For this , the Huntsman JBlobert's lieart 

The favour'd Henchman curaed; 
And long , till<npen- d into^art , 

<The hatefiiL eoyy nuvsed. 
His Lord was rash of thoughtanddeed: 
And thus the knave the deadly seed , 
(As from the chase they homeward rode ,) 
That poisons thougfat to>fory , sow'd — 

*'Tour.lot,, HgreatCouat,, intruthisfair, 
(Thus spoke the craft^sMppress'd ;) 

The gnawing too4h of doiibt.ean ne'er 
Consume your golden rest. 

He who a noble «pouse can elaim , 

Sees love begirt with holy sbame^; 
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Her truth no TÜlain arts ensnare — 
The smooth seducer comes not there. 

* * How now ! •— bold man , what sayest thou ? ** 

The frowDing Count replied — 

* * Think'st thou I build on woman's tow , _ 

Unstable as the tide? 1- 

Too well the flatterer's lip allareth — 
Oo firmer grouod my failh endureth; 
The Count Von Savern's wife nnto 
No smooth seducer comes to woo ! " 

" Right ! " — quoth the other — "and your scorn 

The fool enow the fool chastises, 
Who though a simple vassal born , 

Himself so highly prizes ; 
Who buoys bis heart with rasb desires , 
And to the Dame he serves aspires." 
'*How! " cried the Count , and trembled — **How I 
OfOne wholives, then, speakest thöu?" 

'* Surely ; can that to all reveaVd 

Be all unknown to you? 
Yet , from your ear if thus conceal'd , 

Let me be silent too." 
Out burst the Count , with gasping breath , 
'Tool — fool ! — thou speak'st the words of death! 
What brain has dared so bold a sin?" 
** My Lord , I spoke of Fridolin ! 

" His face is comely to behold" — 

He adds — then paused with art. 
The Count grew bot — the Count grew cold -^ 

The words had pierced his heart. 
*' My gracious master sure must see 
That only in her eyes liyes he ; 
Behind your board he Stands unheeding, 
Close by her chair — his passiou C«edinc* 
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<'Andthentherhymes..." "Therhyines!" '^Xhesame — 
Confess'd the frantic thonght/V « 

*'Confe8s'd!" "Ay, and a mt^fua/ flame 
The foolish boy besought ! 

No doubt the Countess , soft and tender , 

Forbore the lines to you to render , . . . 

And I repent the babbling word 

That scaped my lips — What ails my lord ? " ^ 

Straight to a wood , in scorn and shame , 

Away Count Savern rode — 
Where, in the soaring furnace-flame , 

The molten iron glow'd. 
Here, late and early , still ihe brand 
Kindled the smiths , with crafly band; 
The bellows heave and the sparkies fly , 
As if they would melt down the mountains high. 

Their strength the Fire , the Water gave , 

In interleagued endeavour; 
The mill-'Wheel , whirl'd amidst the wave , 

Rolls on for aye and ever — 
Here, day and night, resoundstheclamour, 
While measured beats the heaving hammer ; 
And , suppled in that ceaseless storm , 
Iron to iron stamps a form. 

Two smiths before Count Savern bend, 

Forth-beckon'd from their task. 
** The first whom I to you may send , 

And who of you may ask — 
' Have you my lord s command obey*d?* 
— Thrust in the hell-fire yonder made ; 
Shrunk to the cinders of your ore , 
Let bim offend mine eyes no more ! " 

Then gloated thej —- the griesly pair — 
Tbeyfeh tbe baogmaD's zest ; 

J'oemg qfScAilitr, c 
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For senseless as tbe iron ifaere , 

The heart lay in the breast. 
And hied they , with the bellows' breath , 
To strengtheD still the furnace-death; 
The murder-priests nor flag nor faltcr — 
Wait the victim — trim the altar ! 

The huntsman seeks the page — God wot, 

How smooth a face hath he ! 
**Off, comrade, off! andtarrynot; 

Thy lord hath need of thee ! " 
Thus spoke bis lord to FridoÜD , 
"Haste to the forge the wood within. 
And ask the serfs who ply the trade — 
* Have you my lorä's command ohey^dV* 

* ' It shall be done " » and to the Usk 

He hies without delay. 
Had she not best? — 't were well to ask , 

To make less long the way. 
So , wending backward at the thought , 
The youth the gracious lady sought. 
*' Ere I go to the forge , I have come to thee : 
Hast thou any commands , by the road for me?*' 

'* Ifain/' thus spakethat lady fair, 

In winsome tone and low, 
*' But for mine Infant ailing there, 

To hear the mass would go. 
** Go thou , my child — and on the way , 
For me and mine thy heart shall pray ; 
Repent each sinful thought of thine-— 
So shall thy soul find grace for mine!" 

Forth on the welcome task he wends , 

Her wish the task endears , 
Till , where the quiet hamlet «\ids ^ 

A sudden sound he VieM«. 
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To and fro the chnrch-bell , swinging, 
Cheerily , clearly forth is riogiDg ; 
KnolIiDg souls that would repent 
To the Holy Sacrameot. 

Hethought, '*SeekGodupontfay way» 

And he will come to thee ! " 
He gains the House of Player to pray , 

But all stood silently. 
I was the Harvest's merry reign , 
The scythe Uras busy io the grain , 
One clerkly hand the rites require 
To senre the mass and aid the choir. 

At once the good resolve he takes , 

As sacristan to serve : 
*'NohaU," qaothhe, *'thefootstepmake» 

That doth but heavenward swerve!" 
So, on the priest, with humble soul , 
He huDg the cingulum and stole , 
And eke prepares each holy thing 
To the high mass admioist'ring. 

Now, astheministraint, before 

The priest he took bis stand ; 
Now towards the altar moved , and bore 

The mass-book in bis band. 
Rightward , leftward kneeleth he , 
WatchfVd levery sign to see ; 
Tinkling , as the sanctus feil , 
Thrice at each holy name , the bell. 

Now the meek priest , bending lowly , 
Turns unto the solemn sbrine , 

And with lifted hand and holy , 
Rears the cross diTine. 

WhilethedearbeJi, Jightlyswingin^, 

Tbat boy-sacristan is ringiDg ; — 
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Strike their breasts , and dowD iDclining, 
Kneel the crowd , the symbol signing. 

Still iD every point excelling, 

With a quick and Dimble art — 
Every custom in that dwelllng 

Knew the boy by heart ! 
To the dose he tarried thus, 
Till FohUcum Dominus ; 
To the crowd inclines the priest, 
And the crowd have sign*d — and ceas^ ! 

Now back in its appointed place , 

His foolsteps but delay 
To ränge each symbol-sign of grace — 

Then forward on his way. 
So, conscience-calm , he lightly goes ; 
Before his steps the furnace glows ; 
Hislips, thewhiie, (the count completing ,) 
Twelve paternosters slow-repeating. 

He gain'd the forge — the smiths survcy'd , 

As there they grimly stand : 
'* How fares it, friends? — have ye obey*d,** 

He cried , ** my lord^s command?" 
** Ho ! ho ! " they shout and ghastly grin , 
And point the furnace-throat within : 
*'' With zeal and heed , we did the deed — 
The masler's praise , the servants* meed." 

On, withthisanswer, onwardhome, 

With fleeter step he flies ; 
Afar , the Count beheld him come — 

He scarce could trust his eyes. 
" Whence com'st thou?" **rrom the furnace." ** So ! 
Notelsewhere? troth, thy steps are slow; 
TÄou hast loiter'd \ongl" — " Y^X o\i\^ Uli 
JiDjght the trust coQS^a*d txxX^Y. 
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*^My noble lord, 'tistruc, to-day, 

I 'd chanced , od quittiog thee , 
To ask my duties , od the way , 

Of her who guideth me. 
She bade me , (aDd how sweet aod dear 
It was ! ) the holy mass to hear ; 
Rosaries four I told , delaying , 
Grace for thee aod thine heart^prayiDg." 

AU stuDD'd , CouDt Savera heard the speech — 

A wopdeiiDg msD was he ; 
** And wheD thou didst the furDace reach , 

What answer gave they thee?" 
** Ad answer hard the sense to win ; 
Thus spake the men with ghastly grin , 
* With zeal and heed , we did the deed — 
The master's praise , the servants' meed/" 

"And Robert?** — gasp'd the Count, as lost 

In awe , he shuddering stood — 
'^Thou must, be sure, his path have cross'd? 

Jsent htm to the wood" 
** In wood nor field where I have been , 
No Single trace of him was seen." 
All deathlike stood the Count : '* Thy might , 
O God of heaven , hath judged the right ! " 

Then meekly , humbled from his pride , 

He took the servant's band ; 
fie led him to his lady's side, 

She nought mote understand. 
This child — no angel is more pure — 
Long may thy grace for him endure ; 
Our strength how weak , our sense how dim •— 

GOD A)4D BIS HOSTS ARE OYER HIM ! " 
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THE YOÜTH BY THE BROOK. 

[Sung in ^^TheParasite," a oomedy which Schiller translated fromPicard 
— much the best comedy , by the way , that Picard ever vrote.] 

Beside the brook the Boy recliD'd 

And wove his flowery vreath , 
And to the waves the wreath consign'd — 

The waves that danced beneatb. 
** So fleet mine hours /' he sigh*d , " away 

Like waves that restless flow : 
And, somyflowersofyouthdecay ^ 

Like those that float below. 

* ' Ask not why I , alone on earth , 

Am sad in life's young time ; 
To all the rest are hope and mirth 

When spring renews its prime. 
Alas ! tbe music Nature makes , 

In thousand songs of gladness — 
While charming all around me , wakes 

My heavy heart to sadness. 

*^ Ah ! vain to me the joys that break 

From Spring , voluptuous are ; 
For only One 't is mine to seek — 

TheNear, yeteverFar! 
I Stretch my arms , that shadow-sbape 

In fond embrace to hold ; 
Still doth the shade the clasp escape — 

The heart is unconsoled ! 

*'Comeforth, fairFriend, comeforthbeloVy 

And leave thy lofty hall , 
The fairest flowers tbe spring can know 

Intbydearlapshallfall! 
Clear glides tbe brook in silver roU*d , 

Sweet carols fiU'the air ; 
The meanest hat halb space to hold 

A bappy ioving Pwr l " 
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^ XO THE IDEAL. 

l*To appreciate thebeauty of tbisPoem, — the reader must remember 
that it preceded our own School — we will not say of Egotism , but of 
Self-expression ; a school of which the great Byron m the everlasting 
master — and in which the Poet reveals the beaita of others, by confess- 
ing the emotions of bis own. Of late years we have been overwhelmed 
with attempts at the kind of pathos which the foUowing stanzas embody 
with melancholy tenderneas — yet with manly resignation, But at the 
time Schiller wrote this elegy on departed youth, he had the merit of ori- 
ginality — a merit the greater, because the Poem expresses feelings 
which almost all of us have feit in the progress of life. — The only Poem 
written before it, which it resembles, is the "Ode on a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College," by our own illustrious Gray, whom the little critics of 
our day seek to depreciate. — Beautiful as the German's Poem is, (in bis 
own language,) the Englisbman's excels it.] 

Thbn wilt thon , with thy fancies holy — 

Wiitthou, faitbless, fly fromme? 
With thy joy , thy melancholy , 

Wilt thoQ thus relentless flee? 
Golden Time, O Human May, 

Cao nothing, Fleet One, theerestrain? 
Must thy sweet river glide away 

Into the eternal Ocean-Main? 

The suns serene are lost and vanish'd 

That wont the palh of youth to gild , 
And all the fair Ideals banish'd 

From that wild heart they whilome filt'd. 
Gone the divine and sweet believing 

In dreams which Heaven itself unfurKd ! 
What godlike shapes have years bereaving 

Swept from this real work-day world ! 

As once , with tearful passion fired , 
The Cyprian Sculptor clasp'd the stone , 

Till the cold cheeks, delight inspired , 
Blush'd — to sweet life the marble grown : 

So youth 's desire for Nature ! — round 
The Statue, so mj arms I wreathed , 
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Till warmth and life ia mine it found , 
And breath tbat poets breathe — U breathed ; 

Witb my own burping tbougbts it burn'd ; — 

Its silence stirr'd to speech divine ; — 
Its lips my glowing kiss return'd ; — 

Its heart in beating answer'd mine ! 
How fair was tben the flower — Ihe tree ! — 

How silver-sweet the fountain's fall ! 
The souUess had a soul to me ! 

My life its owd life leot to all ! 

The Universe of Things seem*d swelling 

The panting heart to burst its bound , 
And wandering Fancy found a dwelling 

In every shape — thought — deed , and sound. 
Germ'd in the mystic buds , reposing, 

A whole creation slumber'd mute, 
Alas , when from the buds unclosing, 

How scant and blighted spning the fruit! 

How happy in bis dreaming error, 

His own gay valour for his wing , 
Of not one care as yet in terror, 

Did Youth upon his journey spring; 
Till floods of balm , through air's dominioD , 

Bore upward to the faintest star — 
For never aught to that bright pinion 

Could dwell too high , or spread too far. 

Though laden with delight , how lightly 

The Wanderer heavenward still could soar. 
And aye the ways of life how brightly 

The airy Pageant danced before ! ~ 
LoTe , showering gifts (life's sweetest) down , 

Fortune , with golden garlands gay , 
And Farne , with starbeams for a crown , 

AndTruth, wbosedwe\\Mi%\sV\i^\i«^, 
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Ah ! midway soon lost evermore , 

Afar the blithe companioDS stray ; 
Id vain their faithless Steps explore, 

As, oDebyone, they glide away. 
Fleet Fortune was the first escaper — 

The thirst for wisdom lioger^d yet ; 
But doubts with many a gloomy vapour 

The suD-shape of the Truth beset ! 

The holy crown which Fame was wrealhiog, 

Behold ! the mean man's temples wore , 
And but for one short spring-day breathing , 

Bloom^d Love — the Beautiful — no more ! 
And ever stiller yet, andever 

The harren path more lonely lay , 
Till scarce from waning Hope could quiver 

A glance along the gloomy way. 

Whö, loYing, lingered yet to guide me , 

When all her boon companions fled , 
Who Stands consoling yet beside me , 

And foltows to the House of Dread? 
Thine Frietidship — thine the band so tender , 

Thine the balm dropping on the wound, 
Thy task , the load more light to render , 

! earliest sought and soonest found ! — 
And Thou , so pleased , with her uniting, 

To charm the soul-storm into peace , 
Sweet ToiL , in toil itself delighting , 

That more it laboured , less could cease , 
Tho' but by grains thou aid'st the pile 

The vast Eternity uprears , 
At least thou strik'st from Time the while 

Life*s debt — the minutes, days and years. * 

* Though the Ideal images of youth forsake us , the Ideal itself still 
remains to the Poet. It is his task and his companion — unlike the 
Phantasies of Fortune, Fame, and Love, the Phantasies of the Ideal are 
imperishable. While, as the occupation of life , il pa^sotS V.\x^ ^«\^.^\. 
Time , as the eialier ofJife it cootributes to iLe Bu\Um% Ql¥A.«\t:\Vi. 
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PHBLOSOPHERS. 

To learn vhat gives to every thing 

The form and life which we snryey , 
The law by which the Eternal King 
Moves all Creation's order'd ring, 
And keeps it froin decay — 
When to great Doctor Wiseman we go ^-- 
If help'd not out by Fichtö's Ego — 
All from his brain that we can delve, 
Is this sage answer — **Ten 's not Twelve." * 

The snow can chili , the fire can bum , • 

Men when they walk on two feet go ; — 
A sun in Heaven all eye» disoem — 
This through the senses we may leam , 

Nor go to school to know ! 
But the profounder Student sees, 
That that which bums — will seldom freeze ; 
And can instruct the astonish*d hearer, 
How moisture moistens — light makes dearer. 

Homer coraposed his mighty song , 
The hero danger dared to scorn , 

* " Wenn Ich nicht drauf ihm helfe 
Er heisst: zehn ist nicht zwölfe." 
If the Ich in the text is correctly printed with a capital initial, the In- 
tention of Schiller must apparently be to ridicule the absolute Ego of 
Fichte — a philosopher whom he elsewhere Ireats with very little cere- 
mony— and thus Hoffmelster seems to Interpret the meaning.— Hinrichs, 
on the other band, quoting the passage without the capital initial, as- 
sumes the satire to be directed against the first great law of logic , which 
logicians call thePrinciple of Gontradiction, vlz., that it Is inopossible for 
a thing to be and not to be at the same time; or, as Schiller expresses it, 
that it is impossible for ten to be both ten and twelve; a truth which is 
obvious to all men, and which, precisely because it is obvious to all men, 
Philosophers can State and explain. According to this Interpretation, 
the sense of the translation is not correctly given, and Schiller seems 
rather to say , *^ I should call that man exceedingly clever who coold ex- 
plain to me the great law of the Uoiverse, if I did not Qrst explain itto 
him by saying it is this, Ten Is notXwelve — i. e., No philosopher can 
teW B piain man any thing ahout a profound principle, which any piain 
man could not just as well have lold lo v\ie ¥Yi^Q%o\\x«t:' 
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The brave man did bis duty^ long 

Before — (and wbo sball say I "m wrong) — 

Philosophers vere born ! 
Without Descartes and Locke — the Sun 
Saw tbings by Heart and Genius done , 
Which those great men haye proved,. on Tiewing, 
The — possibility of doing ! 

Strength in tbis life prevails and sways — 

Bold Power oppresses bumble Worth — 
He wbo can not command obeys — 
In Short there 's not too much to praise 

In tbis poor orb of earth. 
But how tbings better might be done , 
If sages bad tbis world begun , 
By moral Systems of their own , 
Most incontestably is sbown ! 

**Man needs mankind , must be confest — 

In all be labours to fulfil , 
Must work , or with , or for , the rest ; 
'T is drops that swell the ocean's breast — 

T is waves that tum the mill. 
The savage life for man unfit is , 
So take a wife and live in clties." 
Thus ex cathedra teach , we know , 
Wise Messieurs Puffendorf and Co. 

Yet since , wbat grave professors preach , 

The crowd may be excused from knowing; 
Meanwbile , old Nature looks to each^ 
Tinkers the chain , and mends the breacb , 

And keeps the clockwork going. 
Some day , Philosophy , no doubt , 
A better World will bring about : 
Till then the Old a liitle longer , 
Must blunder on — through Love and Hunger ! 
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PÜNCH SONG. 

FouR Elements , join'din 

An emulous strife , 
Fashion the world , and 

Constitute life. 

From the sharp citroa 
The starry juice pour ; 

Acid to Life is 
The innermost core. 

Now, letthesugar 
The bitter one meet ; 

Still be life's bitter 
Tamed down with the sweet! 

Let the bright water 

Flow into the bowl ; 
Water, thecalmone, 

Embraces the Whole. 

JDrops from the spirit 
Pour quick'ning within ; 

Life but its life from 
The spirit can win. 

Haste , while it gloweth , 
Your vessels to bring ; 

The wave has but virtue 
Drunk bot from the spring! 



PÜNCH SONG. 

TO BB SUM6 IM THB NORTH. 

On the free sontbem hüls 
Where the füll summers shine, 

Nature quicken'd by sunlight, 
GiVes birth to Üi« V\u«\ 
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Her work the Great Mother 
Conceals from the sight, 

Untrack'd is the labour, 
Uafathoiii'd the might. 

As the child of the sunbeam , 
The wine leaps to day , 

From the tun Springs the crystal, 
A fouDtain at play. 

All the seoses it gladdens, 
Gives Hopc to the breast; 

To grief a soft balsam , 
To life a new zest. 

But , our zone palely gilding , 

The Sun of the North, 
From the leaves it scarce tinteth 

No fruit ripens forth. 

Yet life will ne*er freely 

Life's gladness resign : 
Our vales know no vineyard — 

Invent we a wine ! 

But wan the libation , 

In truth must appear; 
Living Nature alone gives 

The bright and the clear! 

Yet draw from the dim fount, 

The Waters ofMirth! 
For Heaven gave us Art, 

The Prometheus of Earth. 

Wherever strength reacheth , 
What kingdoms await her ! 

From the Old , the New shaping, 
Art, ay — a Creator! — 

The Elements' union 
Dividesat her rodj 
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With the hearth-flame she mim!« 
Theglowofagod. 

To HesperidaD Islands 
She sends the ship forih ; 

Lo , the Southern fraits leoding 
Their gold to the North ! 

So , this sap wning from flame be 

A symbol-sign still , 
Of the wonders mao works with 

The Force and the Will! 



PEGASUS IN HARNTSS. 

At Smithfield* once, as I *ve beeo told , 

Or some such place where beasts are sold » 

A bard , whose bones from flesh were all free , 

Put up for sale the Muses' palfrey. 

His ears how cock'd , bis tail how stiff! 

Loud neigh'd the prancing Hippogriff. 

The crowd grew large , the crowd grew larger : 

* * By Jove , indeed a splendid charger ! 

'T would suit some coach of State ! — the king*s! 

But, blessmysoul, what frightful wings ! 

No doubt the breed is mighty rare — 

But who would coach it through the air? 

"Who 'd trust his neck to such a flyer?" — 

In Short, the bard could find no buyer. 

At last a farmer pluck'd up mettle : 
** Let 's See if we the thing can settle. 
These useless wings my man may lop , 
Or tie down tight — I likes a crop ! 
'T might draw my cart ; it seems to frisk it ; 
Come, twenty pounds ! — ecod, l'llriskit." 
I blush to say the bard consented , 
Aod Hodge bears off his prize , contented. 

• LiVeiaWi ^'BvrnvwV^iV' 
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The noble beast is in the cart ; 

Hodge cries , ** Gee hup ! " and off tbey staft. 

He scarcely feels the load behind, 

Skirrs, scours, and scampers like the wind. 

The wiogs begin for heaven to itch, 

The wheels go devilish near the ditch ! 

**Soho!" grunts Hodge, '^'tismorethanfianny; 

I 've got a penn'orth for my money. 

To-morrow, if I still survive , 

I have some score of folks to drive ; — 

The load of five the beast could drag on; 

I *11 make him leader to the wagon. 

Choler and collar wear with time; 

The lively rogue is in bis prime." 

All 's well at first ; a famons Start — 

Wagon and team go like a dart. 

The wheelers' heavy plod behind him/ 

But doubly speeds the task assign'd him ; 

Till; withtallcrest, he snuffs the heaven , 

Spurns the duU roadso smooth and even. 

True the impetuous instinct to, 

Field, fen, and bog, he scampers throngh. 

The frenzy seems to catch the team ; 

The driver tugs , the travellers scream. 

O'er ditch, o'erhedge, splash, dash, and Crash on^ 

Ne'er farmer flew in such a fashion. 

Atlast, allbatter'd, bruised, andbroken, 

(Poor Hodge's State may not be spoken ,) 

Wagon , and team , and travellers stop , 

Perch'd on a mountain's steepest top! 

Exceeding sore , and much perplext, 

*'Ifegs," the farmer cries, "whatnext? 

This helter-skelter sport will never do , 

But break him in I '11 yet endeavour to; 

Let 's see ifwork and ^tarving diet 

Caa '/ täme tbe mooster into quiet l '* 
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Theproofwasmade, andsaveus! ifia 

Three days you 'd seen the hippogrifiBn , 

You *d scarce the noble beast have knowD, 

Starved duly down to skin and bone. 

CriesHodge, rejoiced, '^Ihaveitnow, 

Bring out myöx, he goes to ploagh." 

3o Said , so done , and droU the tether , 

Wing'd horse, slow ox, at plough together! 

The unwilling griffin strains his might, 

One last strong straggle yet for flight; 

In vain , for well inured to labonr , 

Plods sober on his heavy neighbour, 

And forces, inch by inch , to creep, 

The hoofs that love the air to sweep ; 

Until , worn out, the eye grows dim , 

The sinews fail the founder'd limb , 

The god-steed droops, the strife is past, 

He writhes amidst the mire at last ! 

* * Accursed brüte ! " the farmer cries ; 

And , while he bawls , the cart-whip plies , 

*' AU use it seems you think to shirk 

So fierce to run — so dull to work ! 

My twenty pounds ! — Not worth a pin ! 

Confound the rague who took me in ! " 

He vents his wrath , he plies his thong, 

When, lo! theregailycomesalong, 

With looks oflight and locks of yellow, 

And lute in band , a buxom fellow ; 

Through the bright Clusters of his hair 

A golden circlet glistens fair. 

** What 's this — a wondrous yoke and pleasant?*' 

Cries out the stranger to the peasant. 

**The bird and ox thus leash'd together — 

Come, prithee, just anbrace the tether : 

But let me njount him for a minute — 

That beast ! — you'W seft\io^ m\SLsXi.S&\\i\t " 
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The steed released — the easy stranger 

Leaps OD his back , apd smiles at danger ; 

Scarce feit that steed the master's reio , 

When all his fire returns agaio : 

He champs the bit — he rears on high , 

Light , like a soul , looks from his eye ; 

Changed from a creature of the sod , 

Behold the spirit and the god : 

As sweeps the whirlwind , heavenward Springs 

The unfurl'd glory of his wings. 

Before the eye can track the flight, 

Lost in the azure fields of light. 



HERO AND LEANDER. 

[We have already seen, in ^^TheRing of Polycrates," Schiller's mode 
ealing with classical subjects. In the poems that follow, derived 
1 similar sources , the same spirit is mainlained. In spite of Hum- 
It, we venture to think that Schiller certainly does not narrate Greek 
nds in the spirit of an ancient Greek. The Gothic sentiment, in its 
zal depth and mournful tenderness, more or less pervades all that be 
slates from classic fable into modern pathos. The grief of Hero, iit 
t)allad subjoined, toucbes closely on the lamentations of Thekla, in 
allenstein." Tbe Gomplaint of Geres, embodies Christian Grief and 
stian Hope. The Trojan Cassandra expresses the moral of the 
;hern Faust. Even tbe ^^Yictory Feast" changes the whole spirit of 
ler, on whom it is founded , by the introduction of the Ethical Senti- 
t at the close , borrowed , as a modern vrould apply what be so bor- 
i from the moralising Horace. Nothing can be more foreign to the 
enic Genius, (if we except the very disputable intention of the Pro- 
teus"), than the interior and typical design whicb usually exalts every 
;eption in Schiller. But it is perfectly open to the Modern Poet to 
t of ancient legends in the modern spirit. Though he selects a Greek 
y, he is still a modern who narrates — he can never make bimself a 
Bk, any more than iEschylus in the "Persaß" could make himself a 
iian. But this is still more tbe privilege of the Poet in Narrative, or 
;al composition , than in tbe Drama, for in tbe former be does not 
ndon his identity, as in the latter he must — yet even tbis mutt Vi^% 
imits. Shakespeare's wonderful power of seU-lTaaslüs\oiv \i^s w^ 
bt enabled bim^ in bis Plays from Roman Histon > ^<> ÄuVm^V.^ V\^ 
'Äwx ofScA$7ier. e 
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cbaracters with much of Roman life. Bat no one can mainUiii that a 
Roman would ever have written plays, in theleast resembling *^ Julius 
Caesar," or ^^Goriolanus," or ^^Antony and Cleopatra.** The Portrails 
may be Roman, but they are painted in tbe manner of the Gothic school. 
The Spiril of antiquity is only in ihem, inasmuch as the representation of 
Human Nature, under certain circumstances , is accunlely, though 
loosely outlined. Wben tbe Poet raises the dead, itis not to restore, 
but to remodel.] 

See yon the towers , that, grayandold, 
Frown through the sunlight's liquid gold» 

Steep steroly frooting steep? 
The Hellespont beneath them swells , 
And roaring cleaves the Dardanelles, 

The Rock-Gates of the Deep ! 
Hear you the Sea , whose stormy wave , 

From Asia , Europe clove in thunder? 
That sea which rent a World , can not 

Rend Love from Love asunder ! 

In Hero's , in Leander's heart, 
Thrills the sweet anguish of the dart 

Whose feather flies from Loye. 
All Hebe's bloom in Hero's cheek — 
, And bis the hanter's Steps that seek 

Deligbt, the hüls above ! 
Between their sires the rival fead 

Forbids their plighted hearts to meet; 
Love's fraits hang over Danger's gulf » 

By danger made more sweet. 

Alone on Sestos' rocky tower, 
Where upward sent in stormy shower, 

The whirling waters foam , — 
Alone the maiden sits , and eyes 
- The cliffs of fair Abydos rise 

Afar — her lover's home. 
Oh , safely thrown from Strand to Strand , 
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No boatman shoots from yonder shore , 
Tet LoYB has foand the way. — 

That Loye , vhich could the Labyrinth pierce — 
Which nerves the weak , and curbs the fierce , 

And wiogs with wit the dull ; — 
That Loye which o'er the farrow'd land 
Bow'd — tarne beneath yoaDg Jasoo's band — 

The fiery-SDorting Bull ! 
Tes, Styxitself, that nine-fold flows , 

Has Love , the fearless , veotared o'er^ 
And back to daylight borne the bride , 

From Pluto's dreary shore ! 

What marvel theo that wind and wave , 
Leander doth but harn to brave , 

WhenLove, that goads bim , guides! 
Still when the day, with fainter glimmer, 
Wanes pale — he Jeaps , the daring swimmer , 

Amid the darkening tides; 
With lusty arms he cleayes the waves , 

And strives for that dear Strand afar; 
Where high from Hero's lonely tower ^ 

Lone streams the Beacon-star. 

In yain bis blood the wave may cbill, 
These tender arms can warm it still — 

And, wearyif theway, 
By many a sweet embrace , above 
AU earthly boons — can liberal Loye 

The Lover's toil repay, 
Until Anrora breaks the dream , 

And wams the Loiterer to depart — 
Back to the ocean's icy bed , 

Scared from that loving heart. 

So thirty sans baye sped their flight — 
Still in that theft of sweet delight 
Extdt the happy pair ; 
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Caress will never pall caress , 

And joys that gods might envy , bless 

The Single bride-night there. 
Ah ! never he has rapture known , 

Who has not , where the waves are driven 
Upon the fearful shores of Hell , 

Pluck'd fruits that taste of Heaven ! 

Now changing in their Season are , 
The Morning and the H^per Star; — 

Nor see those happy eyes 
The leaves that withering droop and fall , 
Nor hear , when , from its northern hall , 

The neighbouring Winter sighs ; 
Or, iflheysee, the shortening days 

But seem to them to close in kindness ; 
For longer joys , in lengthening nights , 

They thank the heaven in blindness. 

It is the time , when Night and Day , 
In equal scales contend for sway * — 

Lone, on her rocky steep , 
Lingers the girl with wistful eyes 
That watch the sun-steeds down the skies, 

Careering towards the deep. 
Laird lay the smooth and silent sea, 

A mirror in translucent calm , 
The breeze , along that crystal realm , 

Unmurmaring , died in balm. 

In wantoD swarms and blithe array , 
The merry dolphins glide and play 

Amid the silver waves. 
In gray and dusky troops are seen , 
The hosts that sene the Ocean-Qaeen, 

Upbome from coral caves : 

* This notes the time of year — not the time of day — \iz., al 
ite asrd of September. — HoFmustuu 
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They — only they — have witness'd loye 

To raptnre steal its secret way : 
And Hecate^ seals the only Hps 

That coald the tale betray ! 

She marks in joy the luH^d water , 
And Sestos , thus thy tender danghter, 

Soft^flattering, woos the sea ! 
** Fair god — and canst thou then betray? 
No ! falsehood dwells mih them that say 

That falsehood dwells with thee ! 
Ah ! faithless is the race of man , 

And harsh a father's heart can prove ; 
Bat thee , the gentle and the mild , 

The grief of love can move ! 

' * Within tbese hated walls of stone , 
Shouldl, repining, moamalone, 

And fade in ceaseless care , 
Bat thoa , thoagh o'er thy giant tide , 
Nor bridge may span , nor boat may glide , 

Dost safe my lover bear. 
And darksome is thy solemn deep , 

And fearful is thy roaring wave ; 
Bat wave and deep are won by loye — 

Thoa smilest on the brave ! 

* * Nor vainly , Sovereign of the Sea , 
Did Eros send bis shafts to thee : 

What time the Ram of Gold , 
Bright Helle , with her brother bore , 
How stirr'd the waves she wander'd o'er, 

How stirr'd thy deeps of old ! 
Swift, by the maiden's charms sabdaed , 

Thou cam'st from oat the gloomy waves , 
And, inthymightyarms, she sank 

Into thy bridal caves. 

lecate, as the mysterious Goddess oC Nalute. — Tio¥¥TM.\%'\«u 
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''Agoddesswithagod, tokeep 
Id endless youth , beneath the deep , 

Her solemn ocean-court! 
Aod still she smoothes thine angrj tides , 
Tames thy wild heart , and favouriog guides 

The sailor to the port! 
Beautiful Helle , brightone, hear 

Thy lone adoring suppliant pray ! 
And guide , O goddess — guide my Ioto 

Along the voaled way ! " 

Now twilight dims the water's flow , 
And from the tower , the beacon's glow 

Waves flickering o'er the main. 
Ah , where athwart the dismal stream , 
Shall shine the Beacon's faithful b^^ 

The lover's eyes shall strain ! 
Hark ! sounds moan threafning from afar — 

From heaven the blessed stars are gone •— 
More darkly swells the rising sea — 

The tempest labours on ! 

Along the ocean's boandlesS plains 
Lies Night — in torrents rush the rains 

From the dark-bosom'd clond — 
Red lightning skirs the panling air , 
And , loosed from out their rocky lair , 

Sweep all the storms abroad. 
Hnge wave on huge wave tumbling o'er, 

The yawning gulf is rent asunder, 
And shows , as through an opening pall , 

Grim earth — the ocean under ! 

Poor maiden ! bootless wall or vow — 
"Havemercy, Jove — begracious, Thou! 

Dread prayer was mine before ! 
What if the gods have heard — and he, 
Lone victim of the stormy sea , 

Now stniggles lo tVie sYkot^\ 
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There 's not a sea-bird on the irave — 
Their hurrying vings the shelter seek; 

The stoutest ship the storms have proved , 
Takes refuge in the creek. 

** Ah , still ihat heart, which oft has brayed 
The danger where the daring sayed , 

Love lureth o'er the sea ; — 
For many a vow at parting morn , 
That Dought but death should bar retarn , 

Breathed those dear Ups to me ; 
And whirl'd around , the while I Yfeep , 

Amid the storm that rides the wave , 
The giant gulf is graspiog down 

The rash one to the grave ! 

'*False Pontus! and the calm I hail'd^ 
The awaiting murder darkly veil'd — 

The lull'd pellucid flow, 
The smiles in which thou wert array'd , 
Were but the snares that Love betray'd 

To thy false realm below ! 
Now in the midway of the main , 

Return relentlessly forbidden , 
Thou loosenest on the path beyond 

The horrors thou hadst hidden." 

Loud and more loud the tempest raves , 
In thunder break the mountain waves, 

White- foaming on the rock — 
No ship that ever swept the deep 
Its ribs ofgnarled oak could keep 

Unshatter'd by the shock. 
Dies in the blast the guiding torch 

To light the struggier to the Strand ; 
'X is death to battle with the wave, 

And death no less to land ! 
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Od Venus , daughter of the seas , 
She calls the tempest to appease — 

To each wild-shrieking mnd 
Along the oceao-desert borne , 
She vows a steer with golden hörn — 

Vain vow — relentless wind ! 
On every goddess of the deep , 

On all the gods in heaven tbat be , 
She calls — to soothe in calm , awhile , 

The tempest-laden sea ! 

*'Hearken the anguish of my cries! 
From thy green halls , arise — arise , 

Leucothoe the divine ! 
Who , in the barren main afar , 
Oft on the storm-beat mariner 

Dost gently-saving shine. 
Oh , reach to him thy mystic veil , 

To which the drowning clasp may cling. 
And safely from that roaring grave , 

To shore my lover bring ! '* 

And now the savage winds are hushing. 
And o'er the arch'd horizon , blushing , 

Day*s chariot gleams on high ! 
Back to their wonted Channels roU'd , 
In crystal calm the waves behold — 

One smile on sea and sky ! 
AH softly breaks the rippling tide, 

Low-murmuring on the rocky land , 
And playfnl wavelets gently float 

A Corpse upon the Strand ! 

'T is he ! — who ev'n in death woold still 
Not fall the sweet vow to fulfil ; 

She looks — sees — knows him there ! 
From her pale Ups no sorrow speaks, 
No tears glide down the hueless cheeks , 

Cold — nomb'd ia ket des^^&ir — 
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She look'd aloDg the sileot deep , 
She look'd upon the bright'ning heaven , 

Till to the marble face the soul 
Its light sublime had given ! 

*' Ye solemn Powers men shrink to oame , 
Toar might is here , your rights ye claim — 

Yet think not I repine : 
SooQ closed my course ; yet I can bless 
The life that brought me happiness •— 

The fairest lot was mine \ 
Living have I thy tempie served , 

Thy consecrated priestess been — 
My last glad offering dow receive 

Venus , thou mightiest queeo ! " 

Flash'd the white robe along the air, 
And from the tower that beetled there 

She sprang into the wave ; 
Roused from his throne beneath the waste , 
Those holy forms the god embraced — 

A god himself their grave ! 
Pleased with his prey, he glides along ~ 

More blithe the murmur'd music seems , 
A gush from uneihausted ums 

Uis Everiasting Streams ! 



THE PLAYING INFANT. 

.AT on thy mother's bosom , Babe , for in that holy isle 
le error cannot find thee yet, the grieving , uor the guile ; 
;ld in thy mother's arms ahove Life 's dark and troubied wave , 
lou look^st with thy fearless smile upon the floating grave. 
ay, loveliest Innocence ! — Thee, yet Arcadia circles round , 
charm^d power for thee has set the lists of fairy ground; 
ich gleesome Impulse Nature now can sanction and befriend , 
ir to that wiiling heart as yet the Duty aadÜi^'Eu^. 
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Play , for the haggard Labour soon will come to seize its prey, 
Alas ! when Dnty grows thy law — Enjoyment fades away ! 



CASSANDRA. 

[There is peace between the Greeks and Trojans ~ Achilles is to wed 
Polyxena, Priam's daughter. On entering the Temple, he is shot through 
his only vulnerable part by Paris. — The time of the followiog Poem is 
during the joyous preparations for the marriage.] 

And mirth was in the halis of Troy , 

Before her towers and temples feil ; 
High peal'd the Choral hymns of joy, 

Melodious to the golden shell. 
The weary band reposed from slaughter — 

The eye forgol the tear it sbed ; 
This day King Priam's lovely daughter 

Shall great Pelides wed ! 

Adorn'd with laurel boaghs , they come , 

Crowd after crowd — the way divine , 
Where fanes are deck'd — for gods the home — 

And to tHe Thymbrian's* solemn shrine. 
The wild Bacchantic joy is madd'ning 

Tbe thoughtless host , the fearless guest ; 
And there , the wiheeded heart is sadd'ning 

One solitary breast ! 

Unjoyous in the joyful throng, 

Alone , and linking life with none , 
Apollo's laurel groves among , 

The still Cassandra wander'd od! 
Into the forest's deep recesses 

Tbe solemn Prophet-Maiden pass'd , 
And, scomful, fromheifloosen'dtresses, 

Tbe sacred fillet cast ! 

<*To all, ite arms dotb Mirth unfold, 
And eyery beart foregoes its cares — 
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And Hope is busy in the old — 
The bridal-röbe my sister wears — 

And I alone , alone am weeping ; 
The sweet delusion mocks not me — 

Around these walls destraction sweeplng, 
More near and near I see ! 

**A torch before my vision glows, 

But not in Hymen's hand it shines , 
A flame that to the wdkin goes , 

But not from holy offering-sbrines; 
Glad hands the banquet are preparing. 

And near , and near the halls of State 
I hear the God that comes unsparing, 

I hear the steps of Fate. 

<* And men my prophet-wail deride ! 

The solemn sorrow dies in scom ; 
And lonely in the waste , I hide 

The tortured heart that would forewarn. 
Amidst the happy , unregarded , 

Mock'd by their fearful joy , I trod ; 
Oh , dark to me the lot awarded , 

ThouevilPythiangod! 
'* Tbine oracIe » in vain to be , 

Oh , vherefore am I thas consign*d 
With eyes that every trulh must see , 

Lone in the City of the Blind? 
Cursed with the anguish of a power 

To view the fates I may not thrall , 
The hovering tempest still must lower — 

The horror must befall ! 
* * Boots it the veil to lift , and give 

To sight the frowning fates beneath? 
For error is the life we live , 

And , Oh , our knowledge is but death ! 
Take back the clear and awfui mirror , 

Abu/ from miae eyes the blood-red f^\ax^ > 
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Thy trath is but a gift of terror 
When mortal lips declare. 

** My blindoess give to me once morc* — 

Xbe gay dim senses that rejoice ; 
Tbe Past's delighted soDgs are o'er 

For lips that speak a Prophet's voice. 
To me thefiiture thou hast granted; 

I miss the moment from tbe chain — 
Tbe happy Present-Hour encbanted ! 

Take back thy gift again ! 

**Never for me the nuptial wreath 

Tbe odonr-breatbiog hair shall twine ; 
My heavy heart is bow'd beneath 

Tbe Service of thy dreary shrine. 
My youth was but by tears corroded , — 

My sole familiär is my pain , 
Each Coming ill my heart foreboded , 

And feit it first — in vain ! 

**How cheerly Sports the careless mirth, — 

The life that loves , aronnd I see ; 
Fair youth to pleasant thoughts gives birth — 

The heart is only sad to me. 
Not for mine eyes the young spring gloweth, 

When earth her happy feast-day keeps ; 
The charm of life who ever knoweth 

That looks ioto the deeps? 

''Wraptin thybliss, mysister, thine 
The heart's inebriate rapture-spriogs ; — 

Longing with bridal arms to twine 
The bravest of the Grecian kings. 

High swells the joyous bosom , seeming ' 
Too narrow for its world of love , 

* ^^Everywhere," says Hoffmeister truly, ^*SchiIler exalts Ideal Be- 
lief over real wisdom ; — everywhere tbis modern Apostle of GhrisUaDity 
advocates that Ideal , which exists in Faith and emotion , against the 
wisdom o/worldly inteUed, üxe bauen «i^«mYi<M^lVLfe^** die. 
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Nor envies , in its heaven of dreaouDg, 
The heaven of gods above! 

'* I too might know the soft controol 

Of ooe the looging heart could choose » 
With look which loye iUomes with soul — 

The look that supplicates and woos. 
And sweet vith him , vhere love presiding 

Prepares our hearth , togo — but, dim, 
A Stygian shadow, nighlly gliding, 

Stalks between me and him ! 

'* Forth from the grim funereal shore, 

The Heil-Queen sends her ghastly bands; 
Where'er I turn — behind — before — 

Dumb in my path — a Spectre Stands ! 
Wherever gayliest , youth assembles — 

I see the shades in horror clad , 
Amidst Heli's ghastly People trembles 

One soul for ever sad ! 

"I see the steel of Murder gleam — 

I see the Murderer's glowing eycs — 
To right — to left, one gory stream — 

One circling fate — my flight defies ! 
I may not turn my gaze — all seeing , 

Foreknowing all , I dumbly stand — 
To dose in blood my ghastly being 

In the far strangers' land ! " 

Hark ! while the sad sounds murmur round , 

Hark , from the Temple-porch , the eries ! — 
Awild, confused, tumultuous sound ! — 

Dead the divine Pelides lies ! 
Grim Discord rears her snakes devouring — 

The last departing god hath gone ! 
And, womb'd in cloud , thethunder, iowering, 

Hangs black on Uion. 
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Note. ^Upon this poem, Madame de StaM makes the foUowiog 
just and striking criticism. ~ VAUemagne, Part. II. e. IB. ''One sees 
in this ode, the curse inflicted on a mortal by the prescience of a god. Is 
not the grief of the Prophetess that of all who possess a superior io- 
» tellect with an impassioned heart? Under a shape wholly poetic, Schil- 
ler has embodied an idea grandly moral — viz., that the true genios 
(that of the sentiment) is a victim to itself , even when spared by others. 
There are no nuptials for Cassandra: qot that she is insensible— not 
that she is disdained, but the clear penetration of her soul passes in an 
instant both life and death, and can only repose in Heaven." 



THE VICTORY FEAST. 

[In this Lyric, Schiller had a notion of raising the populär social 
song from the prosaic vulgarity common to it — into a higher and more 
epic dignity.] 

The stately walls of Troy had sunken , 

Her towers and temples strew'd the soil; 
The soDS of Hellas , victory-drunken , 

Richly laden ^ith the spoil , 
Are on tbeir lofty barks reclin'd 

Along the Hellespontine Strand ; 
A gleesome freight the favouring wind 

Shall bear to Greece's glorioas land ; 

And gleesome chaunt the Choral strain, 
As towards the household altars, now, 
Each bark inclines the painted prow — 

For Home shall smile again ! 

And there the Trojan women , weeping, 

Sit ranged in many a length'ning row ; 
Their heedless locks , disheveird, sweeping 

Adown the wan cheeks worn with woe. 

No festive sounds that peal along, 
Their moumfol dirge can overwhelm ; 

Through hymns of joy one sorrowing song 
Commingled , wails the ruin'd realm. 

**Farewell, beloved shores ! " itsaid, 
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By foreign lords as captives borne — 
Ah, happyaretheDead!" 

And Calchas , wbile the altars blaze , 

iDYokes tbe high gods to tbeir feast! 
Oq Pallas , mighty or to raise 

Or shatter eitles , calVd tbe Priest -^ 
And Him , who wreathes around the land 

The girdle of bis watery worid , 
And Zens , from whose almighty band 

Tbe terror and tbe holt are hurl'd. 

Snccess at last awards the crown — ^ 
The long and Tveary war is past ; 
Time's destined circle ends at last — 

And fall'n the Mighty Town ! 

The Son of Atreus, king of men , 

The mnster of tbe hosts saryey'd^ 
How dwindied from the thonsands , when 

Along Scamander first array'd! 
With sorrow and the cloudy thonght, 

Tbe Great King's stately look grew dim — 
Of all the hosts to Uion brought , 

How few to Greece retum with bim ! 

Still let the song to gladness call, 
For those who yet tbeir home sball greet! - 
For them the blooming life is sweet : 

Return is not for all! 

Nor all who reach tbeir native land 

May long the joy of welcome feel — 
Beside the household gods may stand 

Grim Murther with awaiting steel ; 
Andthey who'scapetbefoe, may die k 

Beneath tbe foul familiär glaive. 
Thns He* to whose prophetic eye 

Her light the wise Minerva gave : — 

♦ Ulysses. 
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*'Ah\ blest whose hearth , to memory true , 
The goddess keeps unstain'd and pure — 
For woman's guile is deep and sure , 

And Falsehood loves the New ! " 

The Spartan eyes bis Helenes charms, 

By the best blood of Greece recaptured; 
Round that fair form bis glowing arms — 

(A second bridal) — wreathe enraptured. 
** Woe waits the work of evil birth — 

Revenge to deeds unblest is given ! 
For watchfui o'er the tbings of earth , 

The eternal Council-Halls of Heaven. 

Yes , ill shall ever ill repay — 
Jove to the impious bands that staia 
The Altar of Alan's Hearth , again 

The doomer's doom shall weigh ! " 

** Well they , reserved for joy to-day ," 

Cried out OTleus' valiant son , 
** May laud the favouring gods who sway 

Our earth , their easy thrones upon ; 
With careless bands they mete our doom , 

Our woe or welfare Hazard gives — 
Patroclus slumbers in the tomb , 

And all unharm'd Thersites lives. 
If Fate , ihen , showers without a choice 

The lots of hick and life on all , 

Let bim on whom the prize may fall , — 
Let bim who lives — rejoiee ! 

•* Yes , war will still devour the best ! — 
Brotber , remember'd in this bour ! 

His shade should be in feasts a guest, 
Whose form was in the strife a tower! 

What time our ships the Trojan fired , 
Tbine arm to Greece Üie ^(^\.^ ^«\^ — 
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The prize to vhich thy soul aspired , 
The crafty wrested from the brave. * 
Peace lo ihine ever-holy rest — 

Not thine to fall before the foe ! 

Ajax alone laid Ajax low : 
Ah — wrath destroys the best ! " 

To his dead sire — (the Dorian king) — 

The bright-hair*d Pyrrhus** ponrs the wine : — 
** O'er every lot that life can bring, 

Mysoul, greatFather, prizesthine. 
"Whate'er the goods of earth , of all , 

The highest and the holtest — Famk ! 
For when the Form in dust shall fall , 

O'er dust triumphant lives the Name ! 

Brave Man , thy light off;lory Dever 

Shall fade , while song to man shall last; 
The Living soon from earth are pass'd , 

* The Dkad — ei^dure for bver ! ' " 

'* Since all are mute to mourn and praise 

In Victory's hour, the vanquish'd Man — 
Be mine atleast one^oice to raise 

For Hector ," Tydeus* son began ; 
**A Tower before his native town ; 

He stood — and feil as fall the brave. 
The conqueror wins the brighter crown , 

The conquer'd has the nobler grave ! 

He who brave life shall bravely close, 
For Home and Hearth , and Altar slain , 
If mourn'd by Friends , shall glory gain 

OutofthelipsofFoes!" 

Need we say to the general reader, that allusion is here made to 
ife belween Ajax and Ulysses, which has furnished a subject lo the 
tragic poel, who has depicled, more strikingly than any hislorian, 
tense emulaiion for glory, and ihal morlal agony in defeal, which 
luted the main secret of the prodigious energy of the Greek cha- 
^ The Tragic poel, in taking his hero from the Homeric «l^^^ 
ed bim with the feelings of the Athenian repubUcans \i« 3i^^\«&^^<i^% 
Jieopio}ewuSf the son ofAcbiUes. 
ts of ScAi/ler. n 
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Lo, Nestor DOW, wbose stately age 

Through threefold lives of mortals lives ! — 
The laurel'd bowl , the kingly sage 

To Hector's tearful mother gives. 
** Drink — in the draught new strength is glowing, 

The grief it bathes forgets the smart! 
O Bacchus ! wond'rous boons bestoviog. 

Oh how thy baisam heals the heart ! 

Drink — ia the draught new vigour gloweth, 
The grief it bathes forgets the smart — 
And baisam to the breaking heart^ 

The healing god bestoweth. 

** As Niobe , when weeping mute , 

To angry gods the scorn and prey , 
But tasted of the chtrm^d fruit, 

And cast despair itself away ; 
So, whileuntothy lips, itsshore, 

This stream of life enchanted flows , 
Bemember'd grief, that stung before , 

Sinks down to Leth^'s calm repose. 

So , while unto thy lips , its shore, 
The stream of life enchanted flows — 
Drown'd deep in Leth^'s c§lm repose , 

The grief that stung before ! " 

Seizcd by the god , befaold the dark 

And dreaming prophetess arise , 
She gazes from the lofty Bark 

Where Home's dim vapours wrap the skies -^ 
'^ A vapour all of human birth 

Like mists ascending^ seenandgone. 
So fade Earth's great ones from the Earth 

And Icave the changeless gods alone. 

Behind the steed that skirs away ; 
And OD the galley's deck — sits Gare , 
To-morrow comes , and we arc where? 

At least we '\i\V\e lo-A^^X" 



\ 
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THE CRANES OF IBYCüS. 

From Rheginm to the Isthmus , loDg 
Hallow'd to steeds and glorious soog,; 
"Where , link'd awhile in holy peace , 
Meet all the sods of martial Greece — 
Wends Ibycus — whose lips the sweet 

And ever-young Apollo fires ; 
The staff Supports the wanderer's feet — 

The God the Poet's soul inspires ! 

Soon from the mountain-ridges high, 
The tower-crown'd Corinth greets his eye ; 
In Neptune's groves of darksome pine , 
He trcads with shuddering awe divioe ; 
Nought lives around him , save a swarm 

Of Cranes , that still pursued his way — 
Lured by the South , they wheel and form 

In ominous groups their wild array. 

And'*Hail! belovedBirds!" hecried; 
** My comrades on the ocean tide , 
Sure signs of good ye bode to me ; 
Our lots alike would seem to be ; 
Fromfar, together borne , wegreet 

A shelter now from toil and danger; 
And may the friendly hearts we meet- 

Preserve from every ill — the Stranger ! " 

His Step more light , his heart more gay , 
Along the mid-wood winds his way , 
When , where the palh the thickets close, 
Burst sudden forth two ruffian foes ; 
Now strife to strife , and foot to foot ! 

Ah I weary sinks the gentle band ; 
The gentle band that wakes the lute 

Has learn'd no lore that guides the brand. 

He calls on men and Grods — in vain ! 
His cries no hlesi deUrerer gain ; 

7* 
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Feebier and fainter grows the sound , 
And still the deaf life slumbers round — 
** In the far land I fall forsaken , 

Unwept and nnregarded > here ; 
By death from caitiff hands o'ertaken , 

Nor ev'n one late avenger near! " 

Down to the earth the death-stroke bore him — 
Hark , where the Cranes wheel dismal o'er him ! 
He hears, as darkness veils his eyes , 
Near, in hoarse croak , their dirgelike cries. 
/*Ye whose wild wings above me hover, 

(SiDce never yoice , save yours alone , 
The deed can teil) — the band discoYer — 

Avenge V* — He spoke , and life was gone. 

Naked and maim'd the corpse was found — 
And , still through many a mangling wound , 
The sad Corinthian Host could trace 
The loved — too well-remember'd face. 
** And must I meet thee thns onee more? 

Who hoped with wreaths of holy pine , 
Bright with new fame — the victory o'er — 

The Singer's temples to entwine ! " 

And loud lamsnted every guest 
Who held the Sea-God's solemn feast — 
As in a Single heart prevaiUng , 
Throughout all Hellas went the wailing. 
Wild to Ihe Council Hall they ran — 

In thunder rush'd the threat'ning Flood — 
"RcYenge shall right the murder'd man , 

The last atonement — blood for blood ! " 

Yet 'mid the throng the Isthmus Claims , 
Lured by the Sea-God's glorious games — 
The mighty many-nation'd throng — 
How track the haYidlYi^\.^To\i^\.v\k!^^tQ\i^? — 
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How guess if that dread deed were done , 

By niffian haods , or secret foes? 
He iwho sees all on earth — the Sdn — 

Alone the gloomy secret knows. 

Perchaoce he treads ia careless peace , 
Amidst your Sons , assembled Greece — 
Hears with a smile revenge decreed — 
Gloats with feil joy upon the deed — 
His Steps the aYenging gods may mock 

WithiQ the very Temple's wall , 
Or mingle with the crowds that flock 

To yonder solemn scenic* hall. 

Wedg'dclose, andserried, swarms the crowd - 
Beoeath the weight the walls are bow'd — 
Thitherwards streamiog far , and wide , 
Broad Hellas flows in mingled tide — 
A tide like that which heaves the deep 

Whea hoUow-soanding , shoreward driven ; 
On, waYeoQwave, the thousands sweep 

Tillarching, rowonrow, toheaven! 

The tribes , the nations , who shall name , 
That guest-like , there assembled came? 
From Theseus' town , from Aulis' Strand — 
From Phocis, from the Spartans' land — 
From Asia's wave-divided clime , 

The Isles that gem the i£g«an Sea , 
To hearken on that Stage Sublime , 

The Bark Choir's monrnful melody ! 

True to the awfal rites of old , 
In long and measnred strides , behold 
The Choms from the hinder gronnd , 
Pace the vast circle's solemn round. 
So this World's women never strode , 
Their race from Mortals ne'er began , 

* riietheatre. 
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Gigantic , from their grim abode , 
They tower above the Sons of Maa ! 

Across their loins the dark robe clinging, 
Id fleshless hands the torches swinging , 
Now to and fro , Vf'ilh dark red glow — 
No blood that lives the dead cheeks know! 
Where flow the locks that woo to love 

On human temples — ghastly dwell 
The serpents, coil'd the brow above , 

And the green asps with poisoD swell. 

Thuscircling, horrible, within 
That Space — doth their dark hymn begin , 
And round the sinner as they go , 
Cleave to the heart their words of woe. 
Dismally wails , the senses chilling, 

The hymn — the Furies' solemn song ; • 
And froze the very marrow thrilling 

As roll'd the gloomy sounds along. 

** And wcal to him — from crime secure — 
Who keeps bis s6ul as childhood's pure ; 
Life's path he roves , a Wanderer free — 
We near him not — The Avengers , We ! 
But woe to him for whom we weave 

The doom for deeds that shun the light : 
Fast to the murderer's feet we cleave , 

The fearful Daughters of the Night. 

*' And deems he flight from us can hide him? 
Still on dark wings We sail beside him ! 
The murderer's feet the snare enthralls — 
Or soon or late , to earth he falls ! 
Untiring, houndingon, wego; 

For blood can no remorse atone ! 
On , ever — to the Shades below , 

And there — ve ^taiSi^Vim ^ ^V\VL wä ^^u l " 
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So singiDg , their slow dance they wreathe , 
And stillness , like a silent death , 
Heavily there lay cold and drear , 
As if the Godhead's seif were near. 
Then , true to those stränge rites of old , 

Pacing the circle's solemn round , 
In long and measured strides — behold, 

They vanish in the hinder ground ! 

Confused and doubtful — half between 
The solemn truth and phantom scene, 
The crowd revere the Power, presiding 
O'er secret deeds , to justice guiding — 
The Unfathom'd and Inscrutable 

By whom the web of doom is spun ; 
"Whose shadows in the deep heart dwell , 

Whose form is seen not in the sun ! 

Just then ,> amidst the highest tier , 
Breaks forth a yoice that Starts the ear; 
** See there — see there , Timotheus ; 
Behold the Cranes of Ibycus ! " 
A sudden darkness wraps the sky ; 

Above the roofless building hover 
Dusk , swarming wiogs ; and heavily 

Sweep the slow Cranes — hoarse-murmuring, over ! 

'* Of Ibycus?" — that name so dear 
Thrills through the hearts ofthose who hear ! 
Like wave on wave in eager seas , 
From mouth to mouth the murmur flees — 
** Of Ibycus , whom wc bewail ? 

The murder'd one ! What mean those words? 
Who is the man — knows he the tale? 

Why link that name with those wild birds?" 

Questions on questions louder press — 
Like lightning flies the inspiring guess — 
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Leaps every heart — " The truth we scize ; 
Your might is here , Eumenides ! 
The murderer yields himself confest — 

Yengeance is near — that voice the tokeQ — 
Ho ! — him who yonder spoke , arrest ! — 

And him to vfhom the words vere spoken ! " 

Scarce had the wretch the words let fall , 
Than fain their sense he would recall. 
InvaiD; those whitening lips , behold! 
The secret have already told. 
Into their Judgment Court sublime 

The Sceue is changed ; — their doom is seal'd ! 
Behold the dark unwitness'd Crime , 

Struck bj the light'Ding that reveal'd ! 



The principal sources whence Schiller has taken the story of II 
(which was well known to the ancients, and indeed gavQ rise to a pro 
are Suidas aod Plutarch. Ibycus is said by some to have beeo tl 
ventor or the Sambuca or triangulär Gilhera. We must observe , 
ever — (though erudite invesUgation on such a subject were misp 
here,) IhatAlhenffius andStrabo consider the Sambuca tohave origi 
with the Syrians, and this supposition is rendered the more probal 
the similarity of the Greek word wiih Ihe Hebrew, which in our rec 
translation of the Bible is rendered by the word Sackbut. The ta] 
its leading incidents, is told very faithfully by Schiller: it is the n 
or inlerior meaning, which he has heightened and idealized. Pluta 
contented to draw from the story a moral against loquaeity. '^I 
not," sayshe, ^^ the Granes that betrayed the Murderers, butthei 
garrulity." With Schiller the garrulity is produced by the surpriie 
Conscience, which has been awakened by the Apparition and Song 
Furies. His own conceptions as to the effect he desired to create ai 
mirable. "'' It is not precisely that the Hymn or the Furies" (remar! 
poet) ^' has roused the remorse of the murderer , whose exclamatio 
trays himself and his accomplice; that was not my meaniqg — bat 
reminded him or his deed: his sense is Struck with it. In this ib< 
the appearance of the Granes must take him bysurprise; heisa 
duU churl , over whom the impulse of the moment has all power. 
loud exclamation is naUiraV in suc\i cucxim&Ufices." ** That he fe< 
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great remorse, inthis thoughtless exclamation , is evident by the quick, 
snappish nature of it: — 'See ihere, see therel' &c." — "In any other 
State of mind," observes Hoffmeisler, ^'perhaps the Audience might not 
bave atlended to Ibis ejaculation — but at that momenl of deep inward 
emotion, produced by Ihe representation of the fearfui Goddesses , and 
an excited belief in their might, the name of the newiy-murdered man 
must bave Struck them as the very voiee of Fate , in -which the Speaker 
betrayed himself." — In fact the poem is an illustration of SchiUer's own 
lines in '* The Artisis ," written eight years before: — 

"Here secret Murder, pale and shuddering, sees 
Sweep o'er the slage the stern Eumenides ; 
Owns, where law fails, what powers to art belong. 
And , screened from justice, Gnds its doom in song!*' 

In the foregoing bailad Poetry (that is , the Dirge and dramatic re- 
presentation of the Furies) acts doubly — first on the Murderer, next on 
the Audience; it surprises the one into self-betrayal , it prepares in the 
other that State of mind in which, as by a divine instinct, the quick per- 
ception seizes upon the truth. In this double effect is nobly typified the 
power of Poetry on the individual and on the multitude. Rightly did 
Schiller resolve to discard from his design whatever might seem to par- 
take of marvellous or supernatural interposition. The appearance of the 

Cranes is purely accidental Whatever is of diviner agency in the 

punisbment of crime is found not in the outer circumstances , but in the 
heart within ~ the true realm in which the gods work their miracles. As 
it has been finely said — "The bad conscience (in the Griminal) is its 
own Nemesis , the good conscience in the Many — the audience — drags 
«t once the bad before its forum and adjudges it." The history of the 
composition of this Poem affords an instance of the exquisite art of 
Goethe , to which it is largely indebted. Iif the first sketch of the bailad, 
it was only one Grane that flew over Ibycus at the time he was murdered, 
and moreover this was only mentioned at the end of the piece. But 
Goethe suggested the enlargement of this leading incident ^ into " the 
long and broad phenomenon" of the swarm of Granes, corresponding in 
some degree wilh the long and araple pageant of the Furies. Schiller at 
once perceived how not only the truthfulness , but the grandeur, of his 
piclure was heightened by this simple alteration. . . . According to 
Goelhe's suggestions, the swarm of Granes were now introduced as the 
companions of Ibycus in his voyage. . . . The fine analogy between the 
human Wanderer and his winged companions, each seeking a forei^a 
Und, was dimly outlined. . . . And the generous cV\l\c\%TXi <^\>}Bkft vga 
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Poet finally gare its present fallness and beauly to the masterpiect 
the olher. ^ See Goethe'» Correspondence with SchiUer, Bt 
meister. Hinrichs» 



THE HOSTAGE. 

The tyrant Diooys to seek , 

Stern Moerus with his poniard crept ; 
The watchfui guards upon him swept; 
The grim king mark'd his chaogeless cheek : 
*' What wouldst thou with thy poniard? Speakl" 
** The city from the tyrant free ! " — 
*^The death-cross shall thy guerdon be." 

* * I am prepared for death , nor pray ," 
Beplied that haughty man, '' to live ; 
Enough , if thou one grace wilt give : 

For three brief suns the death delay 

To wed my sister — leagues away ; 

I boast one friend whose life for mine , 

If I should fail the cross , is thine." 

The tyrant muscd , — and smiFd , — and said 
With gloomy craft , * * So let it be ; 
Three days I will vouchsafe to thee. 

But mark — if , ^hen the time be sped ,. 

Thou fail'st — thy surety dies instead. 

His life shall buy thine own release ; 

Thy guilt atoned , my wrath shall cease." 

He sought his friend — ** The king's decree 
Ordains my life the cross upon 
Shall pay the deed I would have done ; 

Yet grants three days' delay to me , 

My sister's marriage-rites to see ; 

Ifthou, the hostage, wiltremain 

Tili I -- set free — wUxtu a^öLVn l " 
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Eis frieDd embraced — No vord he sdd, 
But sileDt to the tyrant strode ^ 
The other Tvent upon bis read. 
Ere the third sun in heaven was red , 
The rite was o'er , the sister wed ; 
And back , with anxious heart unquailing , 
He hastes to hold the pl^dge unfailing. 

Down the great rains unending bore, 
Down from the hüls the torrents rush'd , 
In one broad stream the brooklets gosh'd« 
The Wanderer halts beside the shore , 
The bridge was swept the tides before — 
The shatter'd arches o'er and under 
Went the tumultuous waves in thunder. 

Dlsmay'd , he takes his idle stand — 
Dismay'd , he strays and shouts around ; 
His voice awakes no answering sound. 

No boat will leave the sheltering Strand, 

To bear him to the wish'd-for Und ; 

No boatman will Death's pilot be ; 

The wild stream gathers to a sea ! 

Sunk by the banks , awhile he weeps , 
Then raised his arms to Jove , and cried , 
*^ Stay thou, oh stay the madd'ning tide ! 
Midway behold the swift sun sweeps, 
A.nd, ere he sinks adown the deeps , « 
If I should fail , his beams will see 
My friend's last anguish — slain for me 1 " 

More fierce it runs , more broad it flows , 
And wave on wave succeeds and dies — 
And hour on hour remorseless flies ; 
Despair at last to daring grows — 
Amidst the flood his form he throws ; 
With vigorous arms the roaring waves 
Cleaves — and a God that pities , s^n^. 
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He Vfins the bank — he scours the Strand , 
He thanks thie God in breathless prayer ; 
When from the forest's gloomy lair, 
With ragged club in ruthless band , 
And breathing murder — rush'd the band 
Thatfind, inwoods, their sayage den , 
And savage prey in wandering men. 

"What," criedhe, pale with generousifear; 

** What thiok to gain ye by the strife? 

Ali I bear with me is my life — 
I take it to the King ! " — and here 
He snatch'd the club from hlm most near : 
And thrice he smote , and thrice his blows 
Dealt death — before bim fly the foes ! 

The sun is glowing as a brand ; 
And faint before the parchingheat, 
The strength forsakes the feeble feet: 

*'Thou hast saved me from the robbers' band, 

Through wild floods given the blessed land ; 

And shall the weak limbs fall me now? 

And he! — Divineone, nerve me, thou! 

Hark ! like some gracions murmur by , 
Babbles low mnsic , silver-clear — 
The Wanderer holds his breath to hear; 

And from the rock , before his eye , 

Laughs f«rth the spring delightedly ; 

Now the sweet waves he bends him o'er , 

And the sweet waves bis strength restore. 

Through the green boughs the sun gleams dying, 
O'er fields that drink the rosy beam , 
The trees' huge shadows giant seem. 
Two strangers on the road are hieing; 
And as they fleet beside him flying , 
These mutter'd words his ear dismay : 
**Now — now Ihe ctoss \kas dwia'd its prey ! " 
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Despair bis wiog^d path pursues,' 
The anxious terrors hound him od — 
There , redd'ning in the evening sun , 

From far, the domes of Syracuse ! — 

When towards him comes Philostratus, 

(His leal and trusty herdsman he,) 

And to the master bends bis knea. 

'^Back* — thou canst aid thy friend no more , 

The niggard time already flown — 

His life is forfeit — save thine own ! 
Hour after hour in hope he bore , 
Nor might his soul its faith give o'er ; 
Nor could the tyrant's scorn deridiog, 
Steal from that faith one thought confiding ! " 

*' Too late ! what horror hast thou spoken ! 

Yain life , si^ce it can not requite him ! 

But death with me can yet unite him ; 
No boast the tyrant*s scorn shall make — 
How friend to friend can faith forsake. 
Bnt from the double-death shall know, 
That Truth and Love yet Uyc below ! " 

The San sinks down — the gate 's in vifw, 
The cross looms dismal on the gronnd — 
The eager crowd gape murmuring round. 

His friend is bound the cross unto . . . 

Crowd — guards — all-bursts he breathless through : 

'*Mc! Doomsman, me!" he'shouts, "alone! 

His life is rescued — lo , mine own ! " 

Amazement seized the circling ring ! 
Link'd in each other's arms the pair — 
Weeping for joy — yet anguish there ! 
Moist every eye that gazed ; — they bring 
The wond'rous tidings to the king — 
His breast Man's heart at last hath known , 
And the Friends stand before bis Üiiout. 
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Long silent / he , and wondering long , 
Gaz'd on the Pair — ** In peace depart, 
Victors, ye have subdued my heart I 

Truth is no dream ! — its power is strong. 

Give grace to Him who owns bis vrong! 

'T is mine your suppliant now to be. 

Ah , let the band of Love — be Three ! ** 



Tbis Story, the heroes of which are more popularly known to us 
linder the names of Dämon and Pythias, (or Phintiat)^ Schiller took 
from Hyginus, in ^hom the friends are calledMoerus and Selinuntias. 
Schiller has somewhat amplified the incidents in the original, inwhich 
the delay of Mcerus is occasioned only by the swollen stream — the 
other hindrances are of Schiller's invention. The subject, like "The 
Ring of Polycrates," does not admit of that rieh poetry of descriptlon with 
which our author usually adorns some Single passage in his narratites. 
The poetle spirit is rather shown in the terse brevity with which pictore 
after picture is not only sketched, but finished— and in the great tbooght 
at the close. Still it is not one of Schiller'» best ballads. His additions to 
the original story are not happy. The ineident of the Robbers is com- 
monplace and poor. The delay occasioned by the thirst of Maerus is 
clearly open to Goethe's objection , (an objection showing very nice per- 
ception of nature) — that extreme thirst was not likely tp happentoa 
man who had lately passed through a stream, on an rainy day , and 
whose clothes must have been saturated with moisture — nor in the tra- 
Yeller's prcoccupied State of mind , is it probable that he would have so 
mach feit the mere physical want. With less reason bas itbeenurged 
by other Gritics, that the sudden relenting of the Tyrant is contrary to 
his character. The Tyrant here has no individual character at all. He 
is the mere personation of Disbelief in Truth and Love — which the 
spectacle of sublime self-abnegation at once converts. In this idea lies 
the deep Philosophical Truth, which redeems all the defects of the piece 
— for Poetry, in its highest form, is merely this — "Truth made 
beautiful." 
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THE COMPLAINT OF CERES. • 

II may be scarcely necessary to treat, howeverbriefly, of themy- 
tbological legend on which this exquisite elegy is founded ; yet we ven- 
ture to do so ratber tban tbat the forgetfulness of tbe reader sbould mi- 
litate against bis enjoyment of tbe poem. Proserpine, according to ibe 
Homeride (for tbe story is not witbout variations), wben gathering 
flowers witb tbe Ocean Nympbs, is carried off by Aidoneus, or Pluto. 
Her motber, Geres, wanders over tbe eartb for her in vain, and refuses 
to return to Heaven tili ber daugbter is restored to ber. Finally, Jupiter 
commissions Hermes to persuade Pluto to render up bis bride, wbo 
rejoins Geres at Eleusis. Unfortunately sbe bas swallowed a pomegra- 
. nate seed in the Shades bejow, and is tbus mysteriously doomed to 
spend one-third of tbe year wilh ber busband in Hades, though for tbe 
remainder of tbe year sbe is permitted to dwell witb Geres and the Gods. 
Tbis is one of the very few mythological fables of Greece which can be 
safely interpreled into an Allegory. Proserpine denotes the seed com 
one-tbird of tbe year below the eartb; two-thirds (thatis, dating from 
tbe appearance of tbe ear) above it. Schiller has treated this story witb 
admirable and artistic beauty ; and , by an alteralion in its symbolical 
cbaracter, has preserved the pathos of the external narrative. and 
beightened the beauty of the interior meaning — associating the pro- 
ductive principle of tbe eartb witb the immortality of tbe soul. Proser- 
pine bcre is not tbe symbol of the buried seed , but tbe buried seed is 
the Symbol of her — ihat is, of the Dead. The exquisite feeling of this 
poem consoled Scbiller's friend, Sophia La Roche , in her grief for her 
son's death. 



DoES pleasant Spring retnrn ODce more? 

Does Eartb her happy youth regain? 
Sweet suns green hüls are shioiDg o'er ; 

Soft brooklets burst their icy chain : 
IJpon the blue translucent river 

Laughs down an all-unclonded day, 
The winged west winds gently qniver , 

The buds are bursting from tbe spray; 
While birds are blithe on every tree ; 

The Oread from the mountain-shore 
Sighs *Lo thy flowers come back to thee — 

TbyCbild, sadMother^ comeS no mot^ V 
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II. 
Alas ! how loDg an age it seems 

Since all Ihe Earlh I wander'd over, 
And vainly , Titan , task'd thy beams 

The lov*d — Ihe lost one — lo discover I 
Though all may seek — yet none can call 

Her tender presence back to me ! 
The Sun , with eyes detecUng all , 

Is blind one vanish'd form to see. 
Hastthou, OZeus, hastthouaway 

From these sad arms my Daughter torn? 
Has Pluto , from the realms of Day , 

Enamour'd — to dark rivers borne? 

III. 
Who to the dismal Phantom-Strand 

The Herald of my Grief will venture? 
The Boat for ever leaves the Land, 

But only Shadows there may enter. — 
Veird from each holier eye repose 

The realms where Midnight wraps the Dead, 
And , while the Stygian River flows, 

No living footstep there may tread ! 
A thousand pathways wind the drear 

Descent; — none upward lead to-day; -r- 
No witness to the Mother's ear 

The Daughter's sorrows can betray. 

IV. 

Mothers ofhappy Human clay 

Can share at least their children's doom ; 
And when the loved ones pass away, 

Can track — can join them — in the tomb ! 
The race alone of Heavenly birth 

Arabanish'd from the darksome portals ; 
The Fates — have mercy on the Earth , 

And death is only kind to mortals ! * 

* Whdii a beauiifut vindicalvoii ol V\i^ %\iQxV&ft&% ^Wsssaa Ufel 



^ 
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Oh , plunge me in the Night of Nights , 
From Heaven's ambrosial halls exii'd! 

Oh , let ihe Goddess lose the rights 
That shut the Mother from the Cbild ! 



Where sits the Dark Kiog's joyless bride, 

Where midst the Dead her home is made ; 
Oh that my noiseless Steps might glide , 

Amidst the shades myself a shade ! 
I See her eyes , that search thro' tears , 

In vain the golden light to greet; 
That yearn for yonder distant spheres, 

That pine the Mother's face to meet! 
Till some bright moment shall renew 

The severed Hearts' familiär ties; 
And softened pity steal in dew , 

From Plato's^ow-relenting eyes ! 

Tl. 

Ah, vain the wish, the sorrow are ! 

Calm in the changeless paths above 
Rolls on the Day God's golden Car -^ 

Fast are the fii'd decrees of Jove ! 
Far from the ever gloomy Piain, 

He turns bis blissful looks away. 
Alas ! Night never gives again 

What once it seizes as its prey ! 
^ Till over Lethe's sullen swell, 

Aurora 's rosy hues shall glow ; 
And arching thro' the midmost Hell 

Shine forth the lovely Iris-Bow! 

VII. 

And is there nought of Her ; — no token — 
No pledge from that beloved band? 

To teil how Love remains unbroken , 
How far soever be the Jand? 

r ofScAilUr, q 
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Haslovenolink, nolightestthread, • 

The Mother to the Child to bind? 
Between the Living and the Dead , 

Can Hope no holy compact Gnd? 
No ! every bond is not yet riven ; 

We are not yet divided wholly ; 
To US the eternal Powers have given 

A Symbol language , sweet and holy. 



When Spring's fair children pass away, 

When , in the North wind's icy air, 
The leaf and flower alike decay, 

And leave the riveird branches bare, 
Then frora Vertumnns* lavish hom 

I take Life's seeds to strew below — 
And bid the gold that germs the coro 

An offering to the Styx to go ! 
Sad in the earth the seeds I lay — 

Laid at thy heart , my Child — to be 
The mournful tokens which convey 

My sorrow and my love to Thee ! 



But, when the Hours , in measured dance , 

The happy smile of Spring restore, 
Rife in the Sun-god's golden glance 

The buried Dead revive once more ! 
The germs that perish'd to thine eyes , ^_ 

Within the cold breast of the earth, 
Spring up to bloom in gentler skies, 

The brighter for the second birlh ! 
The Stern its blossom rears above — 

Its roots in Night's dark womb repose — 
The plant but by the equal love 

Of lighl and datV^ae^^ lQ%.v%.t^*. — ^rows ! 



\ 
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X. 

If half with Death the germs may sleep, 

Yet half with Life they share the heams; 
My heralds from the dreary deep , 

Soft voices from the solemn streams , — 
Like her , so them , awhile eotonibs , 

Stern Orcus, in his dismal reign, 
Yet Spring sends forth their tender blooms 

With such sweet messages again , 
To teil , — how far from light above , 

Where only moumful shadows meet, 
Memory is still alive to love , 

And still the faithful Heart can beat! 

XI. 

Joy to ye children of the Field ! 

Whose life each Coming year renews, 
To your sweet cups the Heaven shall yield 

The purest of its nectar-dews ! 
Steep'd in the light's resplendent streams, 

The hues that streak the Iris-Bow 
Shall trim your blooms as with the beams 

The looks ofyoung Aurora know. 
The budding life of happy Spring, 

The yellow Autumn's faded leaf , 
Alike to gentle Hearts shall bring 

The Symbols of myjoy and grief. 



THE ELEÜSINIAN FESTIVAL. 

originally called the "Burger-Lay," is one of the poems wbich 
Her has devoted to his favourite subject ~ the Progress of Society. 

I. 
WrND in a garland the ears of gold , 

Azure Gyanes * inwoven be ! 
Oh how gladly shall eye behold 

The Queen who comes in her majesty. 

* Tbe corn-flowers. 
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Man with man in communion mixing, 
Taming the wiid ones where she went ; 

Into the peace of the homestead 6xing 
Lawless bosom and shifting tent. * 

II. 
Darkly hid in cave and cleft 

Shy, the Troglodyte abode; 
Earth, awaste, was found and left 

Where the wanderiog Nomad strode : 
Deadly with the spear and shaft, 

Prowl'd the Hunter through the land ; 
Woe the Stranger , waves may waft 

On an ever-fatal Strand! 

III. 
Thus was all to Geres , when 

Searchiog for her ravish'd child , 
(No green cultnre smiling thcn,) 

O'er the drear coasts bleak and wild, 
Never sheller did she gain , 

Ncver friendly threshold trod; 
All unbuilded then the Fane, 

All unheeded then the God ! 

IV. 

Not with golden com-cars strewed 

Were the ghastly altar slones ; 
Bleaching there , and gore-embrned , 

Lay the unhallow'd Human bones ! 
Wide and far , where'er she roved. 

Still reigned Misery over all ; 
And her mighty soul was moved 

At Man's universal fall. 

• "This first Strophe," observes Hoffmeister, "fsofpeiied by the 

Chorus of tbe whole festive assembly. A smaller ohoras, or a Single 

narratoT passes then to Ihe recitaetoe, aad traces the progress of maiH 

kiad (hrough AgricuUure.^* 



\ 
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T. 

'<t^at! caB^AMbeMan—^towliom 

Oar OWD godlike form was given -^ 
Likeness of the shapes that bloom 

In the Gardeo-Mount oTHeaTen? 
Was not Barth on Man bestow'd? 

Earth itself his kingly home! 
Boams he thro' his bright abode, 

Homeless wheresoe'er he roam? 

VI. 

** Will DO God voachsafe to aid? — 

NoDe of the Celestial choir — 
Lift the Demigod we made 

From the slough and from the mire? 
No , the grief they ne'er liaTe known , 

Calmly the Celestials scan! 
I — TheMother— I, alone 

Have a heart thal feela for Man i 

TU, 

'* Let — that Mea to Man may soar -^ 

Man and Earth with one another 
Make a compact eyermore -^ 

Man the San, and Barth the Mothw. 
Let their laws the Seasoas show , 

Time itself Man's teacher he; 
And the sweet Moon moving slow 

TothestorryMelody!" ^ 

vni. 
Gently brightening from the clond^ 

Round her image, veil-like, thrown; 
On the Startled savage crowd 

Lo ! the Goddess-glory shone ! 
Soft, the Goddess-glory stole 

On their War-feast o'er the Dead ; 
Fierce hands offered her the bowl 

With the blood of foemen redL 
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IX. 

LoathiDg, turned the genüe Queen , 

Loathiog, shndderiog, turned-^andsaid, 
''Ne'er a Godhead's lips have been 

With the food of tigers fed. 
Offeriog pure that De'er pollutes , 

Be to purer Beiogs giveu , 
Summer flowers and autumo fruits ^ 

Please the Family of Uea^en." 

X. 

And the wratbful spear she takes 

From the Hunter's savage band , 
With the shaft of Murder , — breaks 

Into furrows the light sand ; 
From her spik^d vreath she Singles 

Out a golden seed of com , 
With the earth the germ she mingles, 

And the mighty birth is born ! 

XI. 

Robing now the rugged ground — 

Glints the budding lively green, 
Now — a Golden Forest — round 

Waves the Mellow Hanrest's Sheen ! — 
And the Goddess bless'd the Earth , 

Bade the earliest sheaf be bound •— 
Chose the landmark for a hearth , 

And serenely smiling round , 

XII. 

Spoke in prayer — * * O Father King , 

On thioe Ether-Hill divine — 
Take, OZeus, thisoffering, 

Let it soften Thee to thine ! 
From thy People's eyes — away , 

Roll the yapour coil 'd below ; ^'* 

Let the Hearts untaught to pray ^^ 

Leara the Father-God lo k(vo\<r l'* 



\ 
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XIII. 

Aod his gentle Sister's prayer, 

To the High Olympian came ; 
ThnnderiDg thro' a cloadless air 

Flasbed the consecratiog Flame; ^- 
Oo the holy sacrifice , 

Bright the vreathöd lightniog leaps; 
ÄDd in circles thro' the skies, 

Jove's good-omened Eagle sweeps. 

XIV. 

Low at the feet of the great Queen , low* 

Fall the crowd in a glad devotion ; 
First then , first the rüde souls koow 

Human Channels of sweet emotion — 
Cast to the Earth is the gory spear, 

Wakened a soft sense blind before ; 
Hush'd in delight, from her lips they hear 

Mildest accents and wisest lore ! 

XV. 

Tbither from their thrones descending. 

All the Biest ones brightly draw; 
Sceptred Themis , order-blendiog , 

Metes the right and gives the law : ** 
Teaches each one to respect 

What his Neighbour's landmarks girth; 
Bids attesting Styx protect 

What the mortal owns on earth. 

XVI. 

Hitl^er limps the God , whom all *** 

Life's inventive Arts obey , 
Higbly skiird is he to call 

Shape from metal , use from clay ! 

* Here the Füll chorus chirae in again. . . The Art of Husbandry 
;e commenced , the chorus proceed lo deduce from it Ibe improve- 
nts of all social life. — Hoffmkistkr. 

** Property begins with the culture of the Earlh , Law with Pco^^i^v 
*** Vulcaa. Then toUow the (echuical Arls. 
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Heave the bellows , rings the clamoor 

Oftheheavy AoTil, now; 
Fashioo'd from the Forge-God*s bamraer 
O'er the Farrow speeds the Plougb ! 



And Minerva , towering proudly 

Over all , with lifted spear , 
Calls in accents rioging ]oud1y 

O'er the miliioos far and near — * 
Calls the scattered tribes around ; — 

Soars the rampart -' spreads the wall , 
And the scattered tribes have found 

Bulwark each , and anion all ! 



Forth she leads her lordly train , 

O'er the wide earth ; — and where'er 
Prints her conqqering step the piain , 

Springs another Landmark there! 
O'er the Hills her empire sweeps; 

O'er their heights her chain she throws, 
Stream that thundered to the deeps 

Curb'd in green banks , gently flows. 



Nymph and Oread , all who follow 

The fleet-footed Forest-Queen , 
O'er the hill , or Ihrough the hollow ; 

Swinging light their spears are seen. 
With a merry Glamour trooping, 

With bright axes — one and all 
Round the doom^d forest grouping. 

Down the hage pines crackling fall ! 

♦ Ho'w com« X\ie kt\& <k\'^«*\\Vi. 
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XX. 

At the hest of Jove's high daugfater, 

Heavy load and groaning rafk 
O'er bis greeo reed-margioed Water 

Doth the River Genius waft. 
In the work, glad hands have found , 

Honron hour, light-footed, flies, 
From the rüde trank , smooth and round , 

Till the polish'd mast arise ! 

XXI. • 

IJp leaps now the Ocean God, 

Riving ribb^d Earth asunder ; 
With bis wondrons Trident-rod; — 

And the granite falls in thnnder. 
High he si^ings the mighty blocks , 

As an Infant Swings a ball — 
Help'd by active Hermes, rocks 

Heap'd on rocks — constract the wall. * 

XXII. 

Then A*om golden strings set free 

(Yonng Apollo's cbarmed boon) 
Triple flows the Harmony, 

And the Measure , and the Tune ! 
With their ninefold symphonies 

There the chiming Muses throng, 
Stone ou stone the walls arise 

To the Choral Music-song.** 

XXIII. 

By Cybele's cunning band 

Set the mighty Portals are ; 
And the huge Lock's safety-band , 

And the force-defying Bar. 

• This refers to the building of Troy. 

** A felicitous allusion to tbe Walls of Thebes , buiU ^cc^<yt^vQ% \s^ 
the fable to the souiid of the Muses, 
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Swift from those divioest hands 
Does the Wondrous City rise — 

Bright, amidst, the Temple Stands 
In the pomp of sacrifice. 

xxnr. 

With a myrtle garland — there 

Comes the Qu^en , * by Gods obey'd, 
And she leads the Swain most fair 

To the fairest Shepherd-maid ! 
Venus and her laughing Boy 

Did that earliest pair array ; 
All the Gods , with gifts of joy 

Bless'd the earliest Marriage Dayf 



Thro' the Hospitable Gate 

Flock the City's newborn sons , 
Marshall'd in harmonious State 

By that choir of Holy ones. 
At the Altar-shrine of Jove 

High — the Priestess Ceres stände 
Foldiog , the mute Crowd above / 

Blessed and all-blessing hands ! 



*^ In the waste the Beast is free , 

And the God upon bis throne ! 
Unto each the curb must be 

Bat the nature each doth own. 
Yet the Man — (betwixt the two) 

Must to man allied , belong ; 
Only Law and Custom thro' 

Is the Mortal free and strong ! " 

* Juno, Ihe Goddess i^Tes\d\ti^aN«\KÄma^«. 
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XXTII. 

Wind in a garland the ears of gold , 

Azure Cyanes-inwoven be ; 
Oh how gladly shall eye behold 

The Queen , who comes in her majjcsty ! 
Man to man in commonion bringing, 

Hers are the sweets of Home and Hearth , 
Honour and praise f andhailher, singing, 

'' Hail to the Mother and Queen of Earth ! '' 



PARABLES AND RIDDLES. 
I. 

From Pearls her lofty bridge she weaves , 

A grey sea arching prondly over ; 
A moment's toil the work achieves, 

And OD the height behold her hoyer ! 
Beneath that arch securely go 

The tallest barks that ride the seas, 
No burthen e'er the bridge may know , 

And as thou seek'st to near — it flees ! 
First mih the floods it came , to fade 

As roird the vaters from the land; 
Say where that wondrous arch is made , 

And vhose the Artist's mighty band? ^ 

1 The Rainbow. 

II. 
Leagüb after league it hnrri^th thee , 

Yet neVer quits its place ; 
It hath no wings wherewith to flee 

Yet wafts thee over space ! 
It is the fleetest boat that e'er 

The wildest wan derer bore ; 
As swift as though^itself to bear 

From shore to farthest shore ; 
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'T is here and there , asd eTerywhere , 
Ere jet a momeDt 's o*er ! * 

2 The Sight, orperlMps Light. 

UI. 

O'er a might j pastore go , 

Sheep io thousands, sÜTer-white; 
Asto-day weseethem, so 

In the oldest grandsire's sighU 
They drink (never waiing old) 

Life from an unfailing brook ; 
There 's a Shepherd to their fold, 

Wilh a silver-horaed crook. 
From a gate of gold let out, 

Night by night he counts them OTer; 
Wide the field they rove abont, 

Never hath he lost a rover ! 
True the dog , that helps to lead them , 

One gay ram in front we see ; 
What the Flock and who doth heed them, 

Sheep and Shepherd — teil to me ! ' 
3 The Mooo and Stars. 

IV. 

There is a Mansion yast and fair, 

That doth on unseen pillars rest; 
No Wanderer leaves the portals there , 

Yet each how brief a guest! 
The craft by which that mansion rose 

No thought can picture to the soul; 
'T is lighted by a Lamp which throws 

Its stately shimmer throngh the whole. 
As crystal clear, it rears aloof 
The Single gern vhich forms its roof , 
And never hath the eye survey'd 
The Master who that Mansion * made. 
4 The EaiVh au^ VYl« UlimvcDAUJU 
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V. 

Up and down two backe ts ply, 

A Single well withia ; 
While tfae one comes fall on higfa , 

One the deeps must wio ; 
Füll or empty , neyer ending, 
Rising now and now descending, 
Always — while you quaff from thls , 
That one lost in Üie abyss , 
From that well the waters liTing 
Never both together giving. ' 

i Day and Night. It bas also been interpreted as Tonth and Age, or 
and Present. 

VI. 
That gentle picture dost thöu know , 

Itself its hues and splendour gaining? 
Some change each moment can bestow, 

Itself as perfect still remaining; 
It lies within the smallest space , 

The smallest framework forms its girth, 
And yet that picture can embrace 

The mightiest objects known on Earlh : 
Canst thou to me that crystal name 

(No gem can with its worth compare) 
Which giyes all light , and knows no flame ; 

Absorbed is all creation there ! — 
That ring can in itself enclose 

The loveliest hues that light the Heaven, 
Yet from it light more lovely goes 

Than all which to it can be given ! ^ 

6 The Eye. 

VII. 

There Stands a Building yast and wide , 

Built in eldest times of yore ; 
Round it may the Rider ride 

For a hundred days or more ; 
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And however fast he speed , 
Shall the pile.outstrip the steed. 
Manj a hundred years have fled, 

'Gainst it Time and Storni have striyen , 
Stark and strong it rears its head 

Underneath the Yaalt of Heaven ; 
Soaring here the clouds to meet , 
Tbere the ocean laves its feet. 
Not some pageant-pomp to lend 

Yaunting Pride , er flaunting Power, 
Bat to shield and to defend 

Doth that Mighty Fabric tower. 

Ne'er its like hath Earth survej'd , 

Tho' a mortal hand hath made ! ^ 

7 The Wall of China. 

VIII. 

Amidst the Serpent Race is one 

Thal Earth did never bear; 
In speed and fury there be none 

That can with it compare , — 
With fearful hiss — its prey to grasp 

It darts its dazzling course ; 
And locks in one destroying clasp 

The Horseman and the Horse. 
It loves the lofliest heights to bannt — 

No holt its prey secures , 
In vain its mail may Yalour vaunt, 

For Steel its fury lures ! 
As slightest straw whirl'd by the wind , 

It snaps the stärkest tree ; 
It can the might of metal grind , 

How hard soe'er it be ! 
Yet ne'er but once the Monster tries 

The prey it threats to gain,* 

■*^at zwei mal nur gedroht." For nur should be read i 
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In its owD wrath consumed it dies, 
And while it slays is slain.^ 

8 Lighlning. 

IX. 

Six Sisters , from a wondrous pair ,* 

We take our commoD birth ; 
Our solemn Molher — dark as Care , 

Our Father bright as Mii:th , 
Its seyeral virtue each bequeathes; 

The soflen'd shade — the merry glance; 
In endlcss youth, around you wreathes 

Our undulating dance! 
We shun the darksome hoUow cave, 

Aod bask where daylight glows; 
Our magic life to Nature gave 

The soul her beauty koows. 
Blithe messengers of Spring, we lead 

Herjocund train, — weflee 
The dreary Chambers of the Dead , — 

Where life is — there are we ! 
To Happiness essential things, 

Where Man enjoys we live — 
Whate'er the Pomp Ihat blazons kings , 

'T is ours the pomp to give ! ^ 

9 The Golours. 

X. 

What *s Ihal, the Poor's most precious Friend 

Nor less by kings respected — 
Conlrived to pierce , contrived to rend. 

And to the sword connected. 

• Black and while. Here Schiller adopts Goelhe's theory of colours, 
ind supposes that (bey are formed Trom ihe mixlure of Light and Dark- 
less, — i. e. Ihe Children of Nighl and Day. In his earlier poem of 
*The Arlisls," Ihe noble image which concludes the Poem is taken from 
he differenl Iheory of Newton. According to the former theory, the Co- 
eurs are six in number— according to the LaUer^seNen.— YLQ¥vm«\v\v.iaL. 
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It draws do blood , and yet doth wonnd; - 

Makes rieh, butne'er vithspoil; - 
It priots , as Earth it wanders round , 

A blessing on the soil. 
Tho* eldest eitles it hath bnilt — 

Bade mightiest kingdoms rise , it 
Ne*er fired to War, nor roused to guilt: 

Weal to the states that prize it ! > * 
10 The Plougbshare. 

XI. 

In a Dwelling of stone I conceal , 

My existence obscure and asleep ; 
But forth at tfae clash of the steel , 

From my slumber exnltiog I leap ! 
At first , all too feeble for strife , 

As a dwarf I appear to thine eye ; 
A drop conld eitingoish my life — 

But my wiogs soon expand to the sky ! 
Let the might of my Sister* afford 

Its aid to those vings when unfurFd , 
And I grow to a terrible Lord , 

Whose anger can ravage the vorld. ' > 
11 Fire. 

XII. 

Reyolying round a Disk I go , 

One restless journey o*er and over; 
The smallest field my wanderings know, 

Thy hands the space could cover : 
Yet many a thousand miles are past, 

In circliog round that Geld so narrow; 
My spced outstrips the swiftest blast — 

The strongest bowman's arrow ! ^ * 
12 The Shade on the Dial. 

♦ Nil*. — T^eMr. 
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XIII. 

It is a Bird — whose swifloess flees, 

Fast as an Eagle thro* the Air; 
It is a Fish — aod cleaves the seas , 

Which ne'er a mightier monster bcar: 
It is ao Elephant , whose form 

Is crowD^d with a castle-keep ; 
Andnow, all like the spider-worm , 

Spinniog its white webs — see it creep! 
It hath an iron fang; and where 

That fang its grappied hold doth gain , 
It roots its rock-like footing there , 

And braves the baffled Hurricane. ^ ' 

13 The Sbip. 



THE MIGHT OF SONG. 

In ihe two Poems — "The Might of Song" — and that to which, in 

translation, we have given Ihe paraphrastic title "Honour to 

•man" (Würde der Frauen), are to be Tound those ideas which are 

well-slreams of so much of Schiller's noblest Inspiration: — Ist, An 
*nse and religious conviction of the lofly cbaracter and sublime ends 
the true Poet. 2nd, A clear sense of what is mostlovely in woman, 
I a chivalrous devotion to the virtues of which be regards her as the 
rsonation and Protolype. It is ihese two articies in bis poetical creed, 
ich conslilute Schiller so peculiarly the Poet of Gentfemen — not the 
itlemen of Convention, but the gentlemen of nature — that Aristocracy 
feeling and senliraent which are the flower of the social world ; chival- 
tsly inclined to whatever is most elevated in Art — chivalrously in- 
led to whatever is most tender in emotion. The Nobility of the North 
ich Tacitus saw in its rüde Infancy , has found in Schiller not only the 
ce of its mature greatness , but the Ideal of its great essentials. 

A RAiN-FLooD ffcm the Mountain riTen , 

It leaps in thunder forth to-day ; 
Before its rush the crags are driven , 

The oaks vprooied whirJ'd away t 

ofScAi//er, ^ 
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Awcd — yet in awe all wildly gladd'ning, 

The Startlcd ^anderer halts bclow ; 
He hears the rock-born waters madd'ning, 

Nor wits the source from wheoce they go , — 
So , from their high , mysterious Founts, along, 
Stream on the silcnced world the Waves of Song ! 

Eoit with the threads of life , for ever , 

By ihose dread Powers that weave the woof , — 
Whose art the sioger's spell can sever? 

Whose breast has mail to music proof ? 
Lo , to the Bard , a wand of wonder 

The Herald* of the Gods has given : 
He sinks the soul the death-realm ander , 

Or lifts it breathless up to heaven — 
Half Sport, halfearnest, rocking its devotion 
Upon the tremulous ladder of emotion. 

As , whcn in hours the least unclouded 

Portentous , strides upon the scene — 
Some Fate, before from wisdom sbrouded, 

And awes the startled souls of Men — 
Before that Stranger from at^other, 

Behold how this world's great ones bow 
Mean joys their idle Glamour smother , 

The mask is vanish'd from the brow — 
And from Truth's sudden , solemn flag unfurl'd , 
FJy all the craven Falsehoods of the World ! 

So , Song — like Fate itself — is given , 

To scare the idler thoughts away, 
To raise the Human to the Holy, 

Towake the Spiril from the Clay! •* 

♦ Hermes. 
•• ThIs somewhat obscure, but lofty comparison, by which Poeirj 
is likened to some Fate that rouses men from the f algar litlleness of 
sensual joy, levels all ranks for the moment, and appala conventioiij 
falsehoods with unlooked-for trulh, Schiller had made, though in ruggn 
and somewhat bombasUc ptose, many years before, — «sfarbacktf 
tbe ürsl appearance of ^'TVie'BlobbfST&O^ 
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■ ■' • I 

One with the Gods tbe Bard : before him 

All tbings unclean and earthly fly — 
-Hush'd are all meaner powers , and o'er him 

The dark fate swoops unharming by ; 
And while the Soother*s magic measuresflow, 
Smoolh'd every wrinkle on the brows of Woe ! 

Even as a child, that, afler pining 

For the sweet absent mother — hears 
Her \oice — and, round her neck entwining 

Youngarms, vents all bis soul in tears ; — 
So , • by harsh Custom far estranged , 

Along the glad and guileless track , 
To childhood's happy home unchanged , 

The swift song wafts the Wanderer back — 
Snatch'd from the cold and formal world , and prest 
By the Oreat Mother to her glowing breast! 



HONOÜR TO WOMAN. 

[Lilerally "Dignity of Women."] 

HoNOUR to Woman ! To her it is given 

To garden the earth with the roses of Heaven ! 

All blessed , she linketh the Loves in their choir — 
In the veil of the Graces her beauty concealing, 
She tends on each altar that 's hallow'd to Feeling, 

And keeps ever-living the fire ! 

From the bounds of Truth careering, 

Man's strong spirit wildly sweeps , 
With eaoh hasty impulse veering, 

Bown to Passion's troabied deeps. 
And his heart , contented never , 

Greeds to grapple with the Far, 
Chasing his own dream for ever, 

On through many a distant Start 
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But Woman with looks that can charm and enchain, 
Lureth back at her beck the wild truaot again , 

By tbe spell of her presence beguiled — 
In the home of ihe Mother her modest abode , 
And modest the manners by Nature bestow'd 

On Nature's most exquisite child ! 

Bruised and worn , but fiercely breasting, 

Foe to foe , the angry slrife ; . 
Man the Wild One , never resting , 

Roams along the troubled life ; 
What he planneth , still pursuing ; 

Yainly as the Hydra bleeds, 
Crest the sever'd crest rcnewing — 

Wish to wither'd wish succceds. 

But Woman at peace mlh all being , reposes , 
And seeks from the Moment to galher the roses — 

Whose sweets to her culture belong. 
Ah ! richer than he » though bis soul reigneth o'er 
The mighty dominion of Genius and Lore, 

And the infinite Circle of Song. 

Strong, andproud, and self-depending, 

Man's cold bosom beats alone ; 
Hcart with heart divinely blending, 

In the love that Gods have known , 
Souls' sweet interchange of feeling, 

Melting tears — he never knows , 
Each hard sense the hard one steeling , 

Arms against a world of foes. 

Alive, as the wind-harp , how lightly soever 
If woo'd by the Zephyr , to music will quiver , 

Is Woman to Hope and to Fear; 
Ah, tenderone! still at the shadowofgrieving, 
How quiver the chords — how thy bosom is heaving - 

How irembles thy glance through the tear ! 
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Man's dominion , YfM and labour; 

Might to right the Statute gave; 
Laws are in the Scythian's sabre ; 

Where the Mede reign'd — see the Slave ! 
Peace and Meekness grimly routing, 

Prowls the War-lust , rüde and wild ; 
Erisrages, hoarsely shouting, 

Where the vanish'd Graces smiled. 

But Woman , the Soft One , persuasively prayetb — 
Of the life* that she charmeth , the sceptre she swayeth ; 

She lulls , as she looks from above , 
The Discord whose Hell for its victims is gaping, 
And blending awhile the for-ever escaping, 

Whispers Hate to the Image of Love! 



THE WORDS OF BELIEF. 

Three Words will I name thee — around and about , 
From the lip to the lip , füll of meaning, they flee; 

But thcy had not their birth in the being without , 
And the heart , not the lip , must their oracle be ! 

And all worth in the man shall for ever be o'er 

When in those Three Words he believes no more. 

Man is made FREE ! — Man, by birthright is free , 
Though the tyrant may deem him but born for bis tool. 

Whatever the shout of the rabble may be — 
Whalever the ranting misuse of the fool — 

Still fear not the Slave , when he breaks from bis chain , 

For the Man made a Freeman grows safe in bis gain. 

And YiRTUE is more than a shade or a sonnd , 
And Man may her voice , in this being, obey; 

* Literally , " the Manners." The Frencb votA moBUTt ^(yrc^v^^'GA& 
•est with the Germaa, 
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And though ever he slip on the stony groand , 

Yet ever again to the godlike way , 
To the science of Good though the Wise may bc blind , 
Tet ihe practice is piain to the childlike mind. 

And a God there is ! — over Space , over Time , 
While the Human Will rocks , like a reed , to and fro , 

Livcs the Will of the Holy — A Purpose Sublime , 
A Thought woven over creation below ; 

Changing and shifting the All we inherit, 

But changeless through all One Immutable Spirit! 

Hold fast the Three Words of Belief — though aboat 
From the lip to the lip , füll of meaning , they flee ; 

Yctthey take not their birth from the being v^ithout — 
But a voice from within must their oracle be; 

And ncver all worth in the Man can bc o'er , 

Till in those Three Words he believcs no morc. 



THE WORDS OF ERROR. 

Three Errors there are , that for ever are found 

On the Ups of the good , on the lips of the best ; 
But empty their meaning and hollow their sound — 

And slight is the comfort they bring to the breast. 
The fruits of existcnce escape from the clasp 
Of the seeker vho strivcs but those shadows to grasp — 

So long as Man dreams of some Age in fhis lifo 
When the Right and the Good will all evil subdae ; * 

For the Right and the Good lead us ever to strife , 
And wherever they lead us , the Fiend will pursue. 

And (tili from the earth borne , and stifled at length) 

The earth that he touches still gifts him >Yith strength ! * 

* This similc i.s nobly conceived, but expressed somewhat obscurely. 

As Hercules conlendcd in vain against Anlieus, tbe Son of Earth, 

— so long as tbe Earth gavo her %\W)\. oÄs^ntv^ w^^ stren^^b io cvery 

faJJ, —so Ihe soul conlends m \a\u V\üift\\\ — ^\i^^*^««A.wiÄBB*MÄ 
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3g as Man faacies that Fortune will live ^ 

:e a bride with her lover , united with Worth ; 

er favours , alas ! to Ihe mean she will give — 

d Yirtne possesses no title to earth ! 

Foreigner wanders to regions afar, 

e the lands of her birthright immortally are ! 

lg as Man dreams that , to mortals a gift , 
3 Truth in her fulness of splendour will sbine; 
eil of the goddess no earth-born may lift , 
d all we can learn is — to guess and divine ! 
thou seek , in a dogma , to prison her form? 
pirit flies forth on the wings of the storm ! 

oble Soul ! fly from delusions like these , 

re heavenly belief be it thine to adore ; 

e the Ear never hearkens , the Eye never sees , 

et the riyers of Beauty and Truth evermore! 

nthout thee the slreams — there the Dull seek them ; — No ! 

within thee — behold both the fount and the flow ! 



THE MERCHANT. 

WHEREsailstheship? — It leads the "tjrian forth 
For the rieh amber of the liberal North. 
Be kind ye seas — winds lend your gentlest wing, 
May in each creek , sweet wells restoring spring ! — 
Toyou, yegods, belong theMerchant! — o'er 
The waves , his sails the wide world's goods explore ; 
And , all the while , wherever waft the gales , 
The Wide world's good sails with him as he sails ! 



S while the very contact of Ihe earth invigorates ihe enemy for Ihe 
le. And as AnUeus was slain al last, when Hercules lifted him 
ibe earth, and strangled bhn wbile raised aloft, so can the soui 
16 enemy (the desire, tbe passion, tbe evil, the eartb's offsprin^K 
bearing it from earth itself, and stifling il in Vkie Yi\%\iei «\x. 
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THE GEBMAN ART. 

Bt DO kind Augustus reared, 
To DO Medici endeared , 

Germao Art arose ; 
Foslering glory smil'd not od her, 
Ne'er wilh kingly smiles to sun her, 

Bid her blooms uoclose. 

No , — shc went by Mooarchs slighted - 
Went unhoDoured , uorequited , 

Froni high Frederick's throoe ; 
Praise and Pride he all the greater, 
That Mao's geoius did create her , 

From Mao's worth aloDe. 

Thercfore , all from loflier mouDtaios , 
Purer wells and richer FouDtaios, 

Streams our Poet-Art ; 
So no rule to curb its rushlng — 
All the fuiler flows it gushing 

From its deep — The Heart! 



THE WALK. 

This (excepling only "The Arlists," wrilten some years borore) is the 
mosl elaborate or those Poems which, classed under the nameorCW- 
ture-liiitoric^ Schiller bas devoled lo the Progress of Givilisation. Schil- 
ler bimseir esleemed it amongsl the greatest of the Poems he had iht- 
therlo produced — and bis friends, from Goethe to Humboldt, however 
divided in opinion as to the relative merlt of his olber pieces, agreed in 
extoUing this one. It must be observed, however, that Schiller had not 
then composed the narraiive poems, which bear the name of Ballads, 
and which are confessedly of a yet higher order — inasmuch as the Nar- 
rative, in itself, demands much higher merits than the Didactic* Itis 
also reasonably to be objccted to all Schiller*s Poems of this Gulture- 
HistoricSchool, (may we be pardoned the use of IheGerman Barbarisro), 
that the leading idea of Ihc Progress of Givilisation, however varied as lo 
form in each , is essenlially repeaied in all. Nor can we omit this ( 

* Schiller perhaps disciaimed the title of Didactic for this Poem, 
for '' Tbe Arüsts " — yet DidacVic bovVv ^o^tca >&».^«&U.QiLablT are. 
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sion of inculcating one critical Doctrine, which seems to us highly im- 
portant, and lo wbicb ihe theories of Schiller's intimate and over-refining 
friend, William Von Humboldt, were strongly opposed. Theobjectof 
Poelry, differiug essenlially from tbat of abslract wisdom, is not directly 
to address the Reasoning faculty — but insensibly to rouse it througb the 
populär medium of the emotions. Science aims at Truth, and tbrough 
Trulh may arrive at Beauty. Poetry or Art aims at Beauty , and tbrough 
Beauty it cannot fail to arrive at Trutb. Tbe fault of ^^The Walk,'^ of 
" Tbe Artisis /' — more tban all of " Tbe Ideal and tbe Actual Life," not 
to specify some otber Poems, less elaborately scholastic — is, tbat tbey 
strain too mucb tbe faculty witb wbicb Poetry bas least to do, \iz. tbe 
mere Reason. Poetry ougbt, it is true, to bear aloft and to sustain tbe 
mind in a State of elevation — but tbrough tbe sentiment or tbe passion. 
It falls in sometbing wben it demands a bigb degree of pbilosopby or 
knowledge in tbe reader to admire — nay to comprehend it. It ougbt not 
to ask a prepared Audience, but to raise any audience it may address. 
Milton takes tbe sublimest tbeme be can find — he adorns it witb all bis 
slately genius, and bis multiform learning; but, except in two or tbree 
passages , (wbicb are really defects in bis great wbole ,) he contrives to 
keep witbin reach of very ordinary understandings. Beoause the Poet is 
wise, he is not for tbat reason to demand wisdom from bis readers. In 
tbe Poem of ^^ Tbe Walk," it is only after repeated readings tbat we can 
arrive at wbat seems to us its great and distinctive purpose — apart from 
the mere recital of tbe cbanges of tbe Social State. According to our 
notion, the purpose is this — tbe intimate and necessary connexion 
hetween Man and Nature — tbe Social State and tbe Natural. Tbe Poet 
commences witb tbe actual Landscape, be describes the scenery of bis 
Walk: Rural Life, viz. — Nature in the Fields — suggests to bim the 
picture of the Early Pelasgian or Agricultural life — Nature is then tbe 
Companion of Man. A sudden turn in tbe Landscape shows bim the 
poplar avenues wbicb in Germany conduct to eitles. He beholds the 
domes and towers of the distant Town — and this suggests to bim tbe 
alteration from tbe rural life to the civic — still Nature is bis guide. But 
in cities Man bas ceased to be tbe companion of Nature — he bas be- 
come her Ruler (der Herrseber). In this altered condition the Poet de- 
picts the growtb of Givilisation, tili he arrives at tbe Invention of Printing. 
Light then breaks upon the Blind — Man desires not only to be Lord of 
Mature, but to dispense witb her. *•*■ Instead of Necessity and Nature he 
vould appoint Liberty and Reason." Reason shouts for Liberty — so do > 
tbe Passions, and both burst from the wbolesome controul of Nature. 
He then reviews tbe corruption of Givilisation under the old French Re- 
gime; he likens Man, breaking from tbis denaturalised State, to tbe 
tiger escaping from its den into tbe wilderness ; and suggests the great 
trutb, tbat it is only by a return to Nature, that be can regain bis true 
liberly and redemptlon. Not, indeed, (as Hoffmeister truly observes), 
tbe savage Nature to wbicb Rousseau would reduce Man >- that, Scbil- 
lerwas too wise to dream of — and too virtuous lo desvt«\ YaiV.>^^\.^^'- 
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ture which has not more its gcnerous liberty thao ils holy laws — that 
Natura which is but the word for Law — God's Law. He would not lead 
Man back lo Nalure in its infancy , but advance him to Natura in its per« 
feetion. The moral Liberty of a well ordered condition of society is as 
different from the physical liberty lusted arier by the Frehch Revola- 
tionists, as (to borrow Gowley's fine thought) ^Hhe solitude of a God trom 
tbe solitude of a wild beast." And finally , arter tbis general association 
of Nature with Mankind, the Poet awakens as from a draam , to find 
himself individually alone with Nalure, and concludes, in some of the 
happiest lines he evcr wrote, by insisling on that clernal youthfulness of 
Nalure, which links itself with ils companion Poetry. ^^The Sun of 
Homer smiles upon us still." In the original German, the Poem is com» 
posed in the long rhymeless melra, which no one has succeeded, or can 
succeed, in rendering into English melody. But happily, the true beanty 
of thecomposition, like most of Schiller's (unlike most of Goetbe's) , is 
independent ofform: — consisling of ideas , not easily deprived of their 
effect, inlo what mould soever they may be thrown. ... In the above re- 
marks we have sought to remove the only drawback the general reader 
may ßnd, to Ihe pleasure to be derived from the Poem in the original— 
to lighten the weight upon bis intellect, and deßne the purpose of th« 
design. As to execution , even in translation , the sense of beaaty must 
be duU in those who cannot perceive the exquisite merits of the prali- 
minary descriplion — the rapid vigour with which what Herder called 
*^the World of Scenes," shifis and shimmers, and the grand divisions of 
Human History are seized and ouilined — and the noble reflections which, 
afler losing himself in the large iuterests of the mullilude , (k>litude for- 
ces upon the Poet al the close. 

Hail , miae own hill — yc brigfat'Ding hill-tops , hail ! 
Hail , sun , that gild'st them with thy looks of love I 
Sweet fields ! — ye lindens , murmoriog to the gale ! 
And ye gay choristers the boughs above ! 
And thou, the Bluc Immcasurable Calm , 
O'er moiint and forest, motioDlcss and bright, — 
Thine airs breathe through me their reviving balm , 
And the heart strengthens as it drinks thy light ! 
Thou graclous Heaven ! man's prison-home I üee — 
Loosed from the babbling world , my soul leaps up to thee ! 



Flowers of all hue are struggliag into glow, 
Along the bloomiog fields ; yet their sweet strife 
MeUs into one harmonious concord. Lo , 
Thepath aUures me through Üie i^a^sloiüL ^t^^u ^ 
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And the vide world öf fields ! — The labouring bee 

I Hums round me; and on hesitating wing 

\ 0*er bcds of purple clover quiveringly 
Hovers the butterfly. — Savethese, alllife 
SIeeps in the glowing sunlight's steady sheen — 
£v*n from the west , no breeze the luU'd airs bring. 
Hark — in the calm aloft , I hear the sky-Iark sing ! 

I The thicket rustles near — the alders bow 
; Bown their green coronals — and as I pass , 
! Waves, in the rising wind , the silvering grass. 
j Come , day's ambrosial night ! — receive me now 
^ Beneath the roof by shadowy beeches made , 
] Cool'breathing ! Lost the gentler landscape's bloom ! 
\ And as the path mounts , snake-like, through the shade, 
i Beep voods close round me with mysterious gloom ; 
X Still , through the trellice-leaves , at stolen whilcs , 
I Olints the stray beam , or the meek azure smiles. 
I Again, andyetagain, the yeil is riven — 
And the glade opening, with a sudden glare, 
Lets in the blinding day ! Before me , heaven 
With all its Far-Unbounded ! — one blue hill 
Ending the gradual world — in vapour ! 

Where 
I stand upon the mountain-summit , lo , 
As sink its sides precipitous before me, 
The stream's smooth waves in flying crystal flow 
Through the calm vale beneath. Wide Ether o'er me — 
Beneath, alike, wide Ether endless still ! 
Bizzy , I gaze aloft — shuddering , I look below ! — 
A rail^d path betwixt the eternal height — 
And the eternal decp allures me on. 
Still , as I pass — all laughing in delight , 
The rieh shores glide along ; and in glad toil , 
Glorios the pranksome Tale with variegated soll. 
Each feature that divides what labour's son 
Claims forhispoiiioa from bis labouring broüieic*, — 
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BroideriDg the Teil wrought by the Mighty Hother. * 
Hedge-row and bound — those friendly scroUs of law, — 
Law , Man's sole gaardian ever since the time 
When the old Brazen Age, in sadaess saw 
Love fly the world ! 

Now , through the harinoDious meads 
One glimmering path , or lost in forests , leads , 
Or up the winding hill doth labouring climb — 
The highway HdIl of lands dissever'd — glide 
The quiet rafts adown the placid tide; 
And through the lively fields , heard faintly , goes . 
The many sheep-bells' music — and the song 
Of the lone herdsman , from its vei'd repose , 
Rouses the gentle echo ! — Calm , along 
The stream , gay hamlets crown the pastoral seene , 
Or peep through distant glades , or from the hill 
Hang dizzy down ! Man and the soil serene 
Bwell neighbourlike together — and the still 
Meadow sleeps peaceful round the rural door — 
And, all-familiar, wreathes and clusteis o'er 
The Iowly casement, the green bough's embrace , 
As with a loving arm , clasping the gentle place ! 

O happy People of the Fields , not yet 
Waken'd to freedom from the gentle will 
Of the mild Nature , still content to share 
"With your own fields earth's elementary law ' 
Calm harvests to calm hopes the boundary set. 
And peaceful as your daily labour , there , 
Creep on your careless lives ! •* 

Butah! whatsteals 
Belween me and the scenes I lalely saw — 

* Demeter. 

** Here the Poet (after a slight and passing association of Man' 

primitive State with the rural landscape before him) catches sighl 

distant city; and, proceeding to idealise what he thus sunreys, 

before the reader, in a series of striking and rapid images, the p 

sJvecbanges of Givilisation. — Seel^iSLis.v.\ii\«ikXLX'%>K«k^^^<«k« 
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A straDger spirit a stränge world reveals, 

A World with method , ranks, and Orders rife — 
. And rends the simple unity of life. 

The vista'd Poplars in their long array 

The measured pomp of social forms betray. 
i That stately train proclaims the Ruler nigh ; 
^ And now the bright domes glitter to the sky , 
! And now from out the rocky kernel flowers 
> The haughty CiTT , with its thousand towers ! 
; Tet though the Fauns * back to their wilds have flown » 

Devotion lends them loftier life in stone. 
I Man with his fellow-man more closely bound — 

The World without begirts and cramps him round ; 

Bat in that woiid within the widening soul , 

The unpausing wheels in swifter orbits roll. 

See how the iron powers of thoughtful skill 

Are shaped and quicken'd by the fire of strife; 

Through contest great — through union greater still. 

To thousand hands a Single soul gives life — 

In thousand breasts a Single heart is beating — 

Beats for the country of the common cause — 

Beats for the old hereditary laws — 

The earth itself made dearer by the dead — 

And by the gods (whom mortal Steps are meeting), 

Come from their heaven , large gifts on men to shed. 

Ceres, theplough — theanchor, Mercury — 

Bacchus , the grape — the Sovereign of the sea , 

The horse; — the olive brings the Blue-eyed Maid -— 

Whilc tower'd Cybele yokes her lion-car , 

Entering in peace the hospitable gate — 

A Goddess-Citizen ! 

All-blest ye are , 

Te Solemn Monuments ! ye men and times 

That did from shore to shore , and State to State , 

* The FaoDs here are meant generally to denole all the e&tl^ tvic^l 
gods — the primitive Deities of Italy. 
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Transplant the beauty of humanity ! 
Forth send far islands , froni the gentler climes , 
Thcir goodly freight — the manners and the arts. 
In simple courts the Patriarchal Wise 
' By social Gates adjudge the uDpurchased right. * 
To deatbless Gelds the ardent hero flies , 
To guard the hearths Üiat sanctify the fight; 
And wonien from the walls, with anxious hearts 
Beating beneath the infants nestled thßre , 
Watch the devoted band , tili from their eyes , 
In the far space , the steel-clad pageant dies — 
Then , falliog by the altars , pour the prayer , 
Fit for the gods to hear — that worth may eam 
The fame which crowns brave souls that conqner , and — retura ! 
And fame was yours and conquest ! — yet alone 
Fame — and not life return'd : your deeds are known 
In words that kindle glory from the stone. 
** Teil Sparta, we, vhoserecordmeets thineeye, 
Obey'd the Sparlan laws — and here we lie ! " ** 
Slcep soft ! — your blood bedews the Olive's bloom, 
Peace sows its harvests in the Patriot's tomb , 
And Trade's great intercourse at once is known 
Where Freedom guards what Labour makes its own. 
The azure River-God bis watery fields 
Lends to the raft ; — her home the Dryad yields. 
Down falls the huge oak with a thunder-^oan ; 
Wing'd by the Icver soars the quickening stone ; 
Up from the shaft the diving Miner brings 
The metal-mass with which the anvil rings, 
Aovil and hammer keeping measured time 
As the Steel sparkies with each heavy chime : — 
The bright web round the dancing spindle gleams ; 
Safe guides the Pilot , througb the world df streams , 

* Alluding to the ancient custom of administering Law in Che ofXB 
places near the towD gates. 

** Herodotus. The celebrated epitapb on the Sparttn tunrabs it 
Tbermopylds, 
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The ships that inlerchange , where'er they roam , 

The wealth of earth — the industry of home; 

High from the mast the garland-banaer waves, 

The Sail bears life upon the wind it braves; 

Life grows and muUiplies where life resorts , 

Life crowds the Masts — life bustles through the Ports» 

And many a language the broad streets within 

Bleods on the wondering Ear the Babel and the dio. 

And all the harvests of all earth, whate'er 

Hot Afric nurtures in its lurid air , 

Or Araby , the blest one of the Wild , 

Or the Sea's lonely and abandoned cbild 

Uttermost Thul^ , — to onemart are borne , 

And the rieh plenty brims starr'd Amalthea's hom. 

The nobler Genius prospers with the rest: 
Art draws its aliment from Freedom's breast; 
Flush*d into life , the pictured Image breaks , 
Waked by the chisel , Stone takes soul and speaks! 
On slender Shafts a Heaven of Art reposes, 
And all Olympus one bright Dome encloses. 
Light as aloft we see the Iris spring , 
Light as the arrow flying from the string, 
O'er the wide river , rushing to the Deep , 
The lithe bridge boundeth with its airy leap. 

But all the while , best pleased apart to dwell , 
Sits musing Science in its noiseless cell ; 
Braws meaning circles , and with patient mind 
Steals to the Spirit that the whole design'd , 
Gropes through the Healm of Matter for its Laws, 
Learns where the Magnet or repels or draws , 
FoUows the sound along the air, and flies 
After the lightning through the pathless skies , 
Seeks through dark Chance's wonder-teeming maze 
The Guiding Law which regnlates and sways, 
Seeks through the shifting evanescent shows 
The Central PiiDciple's serene repose. 
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Now shapc and voice — the immaterial Thought 
Takes from th' Invented speaking page sublime ; 
The Ark which Mind has for its refuge wrought, 
Its floating Archive down the floods of Time! 
Rent from the startied gaze the veii of Night, 
O'er old delusions streams the dawoing iight: — 
Man breaks bis bonds — ah , blest could he refraln , 
Free from the curb , to scora alike (he rein ! 
*'Freedom!" shoutsReason, "Freedom!" wildDesire — 
Aod Iight to Wisdom is to Passion fire. 
From Nature's check bursts forth one hurliing swarm — 
Ah , snaps the anchor , as descends the storm ! 
The sea runs mountains — vanishes the shore , 
The mastless wreck drifts endless ocean o'er; 
Lost, — Faith — man's polar Star ! — nought seems to rest, 
The Heart's God , Gonscience , darkens from the breast — 

Yet iirst the foulness of the slough discern , ) 
From which to Freedom Nature seeks return. * j 
Gone Trulh from language , and from life, belief; 
The oath itself rots blighted to a lie , 
Od love's most solemn secrets , on the grief 
Or joy that knits the Heart's familiär lie — 
Intrudes the Sycophant, and glares the spy. 
Suspected friendship from the soul is rent, 
The hungry treason snares the Innocent — 
With rabid slaver , and devouring fangs , 
Fast on bis prey the foul blasphcmer hangs — 
Shame from the reason and the heart effac'd , 
The thought is abject, and the love debas'd : 



* The two lines in brackets are, after much hesitatlon, interpoliled 
by the Translator, in order to mainlain the sense, otherwise obscured, if 
not lost, by the abruptness of Ihc transition. Schiller has already 
glanced at the French Revolution, but he now goes back to tho time pre- 
ceding U, aad the foUowing liaes portray the corruption of the old 
räffJme, 
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Deceit — Truth , thy holy featares steals — 
Watches emotion in its candid course — 
Betrays what Mirth unconsciously reveals , 
And desecrates Man*s nature at its source ; 
And yet the Tribüne justice can debate — 
And yet the Cot of traoquil Union prate — 
And yet a spectre which they call the Law , 
Stands by the Kingly throne , the crowd to awe! 
For years — for centuries , may Ihe Mummies there , 
Hock the warm life whose lying shape they wear, 
Till Nature once more from her sleep awakes — 
Till to the dust the hoUow fabric shakes 
Beneath your hands — Avenging Powers sublime , 
Your heavy iron hands, Nkcbssitt and Time ! 

Then, as some Tigress from the grated bar, 
Bursts sudden , mindful of her wastes afar , 
Beep in Numidian glooms — Humanity , 
Fierce in the wrath of wretchedness and crime , 
Forth from the City's blazing ashes breaks, 
And the lost Nature it has pined for seeks. 
Open ye walls and let the prisoner free ! — 
Safe to forsaken fields , back let the wild one flee ! 

Bot where am I — and whilher would I stray? 
The path is lost — the cloud-capt mountain-dome , 
The rent abysses , to the dizzy sense , 
Behind , before me ! Far and far away , 
Garden and hedgerow , the sweet Company 
Of Fields , familiär speaking of man's home — 
Tea , every trace of man -^ lie hidden from the eye. 
Only the raw eternal Matter , whence 
Life buds , towers round me — the grey basalt-stone , 
Virgin of human art , Stands motionless and lone. 
Bparingly, througb the rocky cleft, and under 
Gnarl'd roots of trees , the lorrent sweeps in thunder — 
Savi|ge the scene , and desolate and bare — 
Poims qfScAi/ier. \^ 
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Lo! vhere the eagle , his calm wiogs UDfuii'd , 

Lone-halting in the solitary air, 

Knits* to the vault of heaven this ball — die worid ! 

No plum^d mnd bears o*er the Dedal soll 

One breath of man's desire , and care , and toil. 

Am I indeed alone , amidst thy charms , 

Nature — clasped once more within thine arms? — 

1 dreamed — and wake upon thj heart! — escaped 
From the dark phantoms which my Fancy shaped ; 
And sinks each shape of hnman strife and woe 
Down with the vapours to the vale below! 

Purer I take my life from thy pure shrine , 
Sweet Nature ! — gladlier eomes again to ma 
The heart and hope of my lost youth divine ! 
Both end and means , eternally our will 
Yaries and changes , and our acts are still 
The repetitions, multiplied and stale , 
Of what have been before us. But with Theb 
One ancient law, that will not wane or fail, 
Keeps beauty vernal in the bloom of truth! 
Ever the same , thou hoardest for the man 
What to thy hands the infant or the youth 
Trusted familiär ; and since Time began , 
Thy breasts have nurtured , with impartial love , 
The many-changing ages ! 

Look above , 
Around , below ; — beneath the self-same blue, 
Over the self-same green , eternally , 
(Let man's slight changes wither as they will,) 
All races which the wide world ever knew, 
United , wander brother-like ! — Ah ! see , 
The SUN of Homer smiles upon us still ! 

* Knits ^Knüpfe. What a sublime image is oonveyed in that äa 
wordl 
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THE LAY OF THE BELL. 

*' Vivos voco — Mortuos plango — Fulgura frango."* 

I. 
Fast , in its prison-walls of earth , 
Awails the mould of bak^d clay. 
Up , comrades , up , and aid the birth — 
Tue Bkll that shall be born to-day ! 
Who would honour obtain , 
With the sweat and the pain , 
The praise that Man gives to the Master must bny ! — 
But the blessing vithal mast descend from on high ! 

And well an earnest word beseems 

The work (he earnest band prepares; 
Its load more light the labour deems , 

When sweet discourse the labour shares. 
So let US ponder — nor in vain — 

What strength can work when labour wills ; 
For who would not the fool disdain 

Who ne'er designs what he fulfils? 
And well it stamps our Human Race, 

And hence the gift To Undbrstai«d , 
That Man , within the heart should trace 

Whate'er he fashions with the band. 

n. 

From the Gr the fagot take , 

Keep it , heap it hard and dry , 
That the gather'd flame may break 

Through the furnace , wroth and high. 

* "I call ihe living — I moom the Dead — I break the Lfghlnfng." 
These words are inscribed od the Great Bell of the Minster of Schaffbau- 
sen — also on that or the Ghurcb of Art near Lucerne. There was an old 
belief in Switzerland, that the undulalion of air, causedb>iVVi^%^>^ti\^V 
1 Bell, broke Ihe eleclric Quid of a thuader-cloud. 
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When the copperwithin 
Seethes and simmers — the tin , 
PoDr quick, that the fluid that feeds the Bell 
May flow in the right course glib and well. 

Beep hid within this nether cell , 

What force with Fire is moulding thus , 
In yonder airy tower shall dwell , 

And witness wide and far of us ! 
It shall, inlaterdays, unfailing, 

Rouse many an year to rapt emotion ; 
Its solemn voice with Sorrow wailing, 

Or Choral chimiog to Devotion. 
"Whatever Fate to Man may bring, 

Whatever weal or woe befall, 
That metal tongue shali backward ring 

The warning moral drawn from all. 



See the silvery bubbles spring ! 

Good ! the mass is melting now ! 
Let the salts we duly bring 
Purge the flood , and speed the flow. 
From the dross and the scum , 
Pure , the Fusion must come ; 
For perfect and pure we the metal must keep , 
That its voice may beperfect, and pure, anddeep. 

That voice , with merry music rife , 

The cherish'd child shall welcome in ; 
What time the rosy dreams of life, 

In the first slumber's arms begin. 
As yet in Time's dark womb unwarning, 

Repose the days , or foul or fair; 
And watchfui o'er that golden morning, 

The Mother-Lo\e*s xmlim^ cwe l 
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And swift the years like arrows fly — 
No more with girls content to play , 
Bounds the proud Boy upon his way, 
Storms through loud life's tnmultuous pleasures , 
With pilgrim staff the wide world measures ; 
And , wearied with the wish to roam , 
Againseeks, stranger-Iike , the Father-Home. 
And, lo, as some sweet Vision breaks 

Out from its native moming skies , 
With rosy shame on downcast cheeks , 

The Virgin Stands before his eyes. 
A nameless longing seizes him ! 

From all his wild companions flown ; 
Tears , stränge tili then , his eyes bedim ; 

He wanders all alone. 
Blushing, he glides where'er she moTe ; 

Her greeting can transport him ; 
To eyery mead to deck his love, 

The happy wild flowers court him ! 
Sweet Hope — and tender Longing — ye 

The growth of Life's first Age ofCroId ; 
When the heart, swelling, seems to see 

The gates of heaven unfold ! 
O Love , the beautiful and brief ! O prinie , 
Glory, andverdure, oflife'ssummertime! 

nr. 
Browning o*er, the pipes are simmering, 

Dip this wand of clay * within ; 
If like glass the wand be glimmering , 
Then the casting may begin. 
Brisk, brisknow, and see 
If the fusion flow free ; 
If — (happy and welcome indeed wcre the sign ! ) 
If the hard and the ductile united combine. 

* A place of clay pfpe, which becomes vitrified if the metali&val« 
Belenüy beated. 
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For still where the strong is betrothed to the veak , 
And the stern in sweet marriage is bleut with the meek , 

Rings the concord harmoaious , bolh teader aod slrong: 
So be it with thee , if for ever united , 
The heart to the heart flows in one , loTe-delighted ; 

Illusion is brief, but Repentance is long. 

LoTely , thittier are they brioging , 

With her virgin wreath , the Rride ! 
To the love-feast clearly ringing , 

Tolls the Church-bell far and wide ! 
With that sweelest holyday , 

Must the May of Life depart ; 
With the cestus loosed — away 
Flies Illusion froni the heart! 
Yet loye lingers lonely , 

When Passion is mute , 
And the blossoms may only 

Give way to the fruit. 
The Husband must enter 
Thehostilelife, 
With struggle and strife , 
Toplantor to watch, 
To snare or to snatch , 
To pray and importune , 
Must wager and venture 
And hunt down bis fortune ! 
Then flows in a current the gear and the gain , 
And the garners are fill'd with the gold of the grain, 
Now a yard to the court, now a wing to the centre ! 
Within sits Another, 

The thrifty Housewife ; 
The mild one , the motber — 

Her home Is her life. 
In its circle she rules , 
And the daughters she schools» 
And sbe caulions l\it bo^s ^ 
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With abustÜDg command^ 
And a diligent hand 

Employ'd she employs; 
Gives Order to störe , 
And the much makes the more; 
Locks the ehest and the wardrobe , with lavender smelliog 
And the hum of the spindle goes quick througfa the dwelling; 
And she hoards in the presses , well polish'd and füll , 
The snow of the linen , the shine of the wool ; 
Biends the sweet with the good , and from care aod endeavour 
Rests neyer ! 

Blithe the Master (where the while 
From-his roof he sees them smile) 

Eyes the lands, and counts the gaia ; 
There , the beams prbjecting far , 
And the laden store-house are , 
And the granaries bow'd beneath 

The biessed golden grain; 
There , in undulating molion , 
Wave the corn>fields like an ocean. 
Proud the boast the proud lips breathe : — - 
'*My house is built upon a rock, 
And sees unmoved the stormy shock 

Of waves thal fret below ! " 
What chaio so strong , what girth so great, 
To bind the giant form of Fate? — 
Swift are the steps of Woe. 

T. 

Now the Casting may begin ; 

See the breaeh indented there: 
Ere we run the fusion in , 

Halt — and speed the pious prayer ! 

Pull the bung out — 

See around and about 

What vapour , what vapour -> God help as ! — bts riteu? — > 

Ha ! the flame hke a torrent ieaps forth Crom \\s ^t\sovi\ 
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TVhat fr!end is like the might offire 
When man can watch and wield the ire? 
Whate'er we shape or work , we owe 
Slill to that heaven-descended glow. 
But dread the heaven-descended glow, 
When from tbeir chain its wild wings go, 
When , where it listeth , wide and wild 
Sweeps the free Nature's free-born Chiid l 
When the Frantic One üeets, 

While no force can withstand, 
Through the populous streets 

Whiriing ghastly the brand ; -* 
For the Element hates « 

What Man's labour creates , 

And the work of his band! 
Impartially out from the cloud , 

Or the curse or the blessing may fall ! 
Benignantly out from the cloud 

Comethedews, the reviversofall! 
Avengingly out from the cloud 

Come the levin , the holt, and the balll 
' Hark — a wail from the steeple ! — aloud 
The bell shrills its voice to the crowd ! 
Look — look — red as blood 
All on high ! 
It is not the daylight that fills with its flood 

The sky ! ' 
What a clamour awaking 

Roars up through the street, 
What a hell-vapour breaking 

Rolls on through the street, 
And higher and higher 
Aloft moves the Column of Firc! 
Through the vistas and rows 
Like a whirlwind it goes. 
And the air like the steam from a furnace glows« 
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Beams are crackling — posts are sfarinkiDg 
Walls are sinking — Windows clinking — 
Children cryiog — 
Mothers flylng — 
And the beast (the black ruin yet smouldering ander) 
Teils the howl of its pain and its ghastly wonder ! 
Harry and skurry — away — away , 
The face of the night is as clear as day ! 
As the links in a chain , 
Again and again 
Flies the bücket from hand to hand ; 
High in arches ap-rashing 
The engines are gashing, 
And the flood , as a beast on the prey that it bounds , 
With a roar on the breast of the element bounds. 
To the grain and the fruils , 
Through the rafters and beams, 
Throagh the barns and the garners it crackles and streamsl 
As if they would rend up the earth from its roots , 
Rush the flames to the sky 
Giant-high ; 
Andatlength, 

Wearied out and despairing , man bows to their strenglh ! 
With an idle gaze sees their wrath cohsume , 
And sabmits to bis doom ! 
Desolate 
The place , and dread 
For storms the harren bed. 
In the blank yoids that cheerful casements were , 
Comes to and fro the melancholy air , 

And sits despair ; 
And through the ruin , blackening in its shroud 
Peers, asitflits, the melancholy cloud. 

One human glance of grief upon tbe gra\e 
Of all that Fortune gave 
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The loiterer takes — Then turns him to depart, 
And grasps the wanderer's staff and mans his heart: 
"Whatever eise the element bereaves 
One blessing more than all it reft — it leaves , 
The /ace« that he lovesi — He counts them o'er , 
See — not one look is missin g from that störe ! 

VI. 

Now clasp'd the bell within Ihe clay — 
The mould the mingled metals fill — 
Oh) mayit, sparkling into day, 
Reward the labour and the skill ! 
Alas! shoulditfail, 
For the mould may be frail — 
And still with our hope must be mingled the fear — 
And , ev'n now , while we speak , the mishap may be near l 
To the dark womb of sacred earth 

This labour of our hands is given , 
As seeds that wait the second birth , 

And turn to blessings watch'd by hea\en ! 
Ah seeds , how dearer far than they 

We bury in the dismal tomb , 
Where Hope and Sorj* ow bend to pray 
That suns beyond the realm of day 
May warm them into bloom ! 

From the steeple 
Tolls the bell, 
Deep and heayy, 
Thedeath-knell! 
Guiding with dirge-note — solemn , sad, and slow, 
To the last home earth's weary Wanderers know. 
It is that worship'd wife — 
It is that faithful mother ! * 

* Tbe translalor adheres to the original^ io forsaking the rhyme ia 
these liaes and some others. 
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Whom the dark Prince of Shadows leads benighted , 
From that dfear arm where oft she hung delighted. 
Far from those blithe companions , born 
Ofher, and blooming in their morn ; 
On whom , when couch'd her heart above , 
So often look'd the Mother-Love ! 

Ah ! rent the sweet Home's union-band , 

And never, never more to come — 
She dwells within the shadowy land , 

Who was the Mother ofthat Home ! 
How oft they miss (hat tender guide , 

The care — the watch — the face — the Mother - 
And where she säte the babes beside , 

Sits with unloYing looks — Akothbr ! 

VII. 

While the mass is cooling now, 
Let the labour yield to leisure , 
As (he bird upon the bough , 
Loose the travail to the pleasare. 
When the soft stars awaken , 
Each task be forsaken ! 
And the vesper-bell lulling the carth Into peace, 
If the master still toil , chimes the workman's release ! 

Home ward from the tasks of day , 
Thro* the greenwood's welcome way 
Wends the wanderer, blithe and cheerly, 
To the cottage loved so dearly ! 
And the eye and ear are meeting, 
Now, the slow shecp homeward bleating — 
Now , the wonted shelter near , 
Lowing the losty-fronted steer ; 
Creaking now the heavy wain , 
Reels with the happy harvest grain. 
While, withmany-colouredleaves, 
Glitters the garlaiid on the shea\e8 ; 
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For tue mower*s work is done , 

And the yoang folks' dance began ! 

Desert Street, andquietmart; — 1, 

Silence is in the city's heart ; ^ 

And the social taper lighteth 

Each dear face that Home uniteth ; 

While the gate the town before 

Heavily Swings with suUen roar ! ] 

Though darkness is spreading 1 

O'er earth — the Uprlght 1 

And the Honest, undreading, I 

Look safe on the night — ' 

Which the evil man watches in awe , / 

For the eye of the Night is the Law ! 

Bliss-dower'd 1 O daughter of the skies« 

Hail, holyORDKR, whoseemploy 

Blends like to like in light and joy — 

Builder of cities , who of old 

Caird the wild man from waste and wold. 

And , in nis hut thy presence stealing, 

Roused each familiär household feeling; 

And , best of all the happy ties , 
The centre of the social band , — / 

The Instinct ofthe Fatherlandl 

United thus — each helping each , 

Brisk work the countless hands for eTer; 
For nought its power to Strength can teach, 

Like Emulation and Endeavour ! 
Thus link'd the master with the man, 

Each in his rights can each revere , 
And while they march in freedom's Tan, 

Scorn the lewd rout that dogs the rear! 
To freemen labour is renown ! 

Who works — gives blessings and commands; 
Kings glory in the orb and crown — 

Be ours the glor^ ot out YiMi^s. 



\ 
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Loog in these valls — long may we greet 
Your footfalls , Peace and Concord sweet! 
Distanttheday, Oh! distantfar, 
When the nide hordes of trampling War 

Shall scare the silent vale ; 
And where , 

Now the sweet heaven , when day dolh leave 
Theair, 

Limns its soft rose-haes on the veil of Eve ; 
Shall the Gerce war-brand tossing in the gale , 
From town and hamlet shake the horrent glare! 

VIII. 

Now , its deslin'd task fulfill'd , 

Asunder break the prison-mould; 
Let the goodly Bell we build, 
Eye and heart alike behold. 
The hammer down heave , 
Till the Cover it cleave : — 
For not tili we shatter the wall of its cell 
Can we lifl from its darkness and bondage the Bell. 

To break the mould , the master may, 

If skiird the band and ripe the hour ; 
Bul woe , when on its fiery way 

The metal seeks itself to pour. 
Frantic and blind , with thunder-knell , 

Exploding from its shattered home , 
And glating forth , as from a hell, 

Behold the red Deslruction come ! 
When rages slrength that has no reason , 
There breaks the mould before the season; 
When numbers burst what bound before , 
Woe to the State that thrives no morc ! 
Yea , woe , when in the City's heart, 

The latent spaik to flame is blown ; 
And Millions from their silence Start, 

To Claim, withoutaguide, their owul 
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Discordant howls the warning Bell, 

Prociaimiog discord wide and far , 
And , born bul thiogs of peace to teil , 

Becomcs the ghastliest voice of war : 
• **Freedom! Equality ! " — to blood , 

Rush the roused people at the sound! 
Through Street, hall, palace, roarstheflood, 

And banded murder closes round ! 
The hysna-shapes , (that women were !) 

Jest with the horrors they snrvcy ; 
They hound — they rend — they mangle tliere - 

As panthers mih their prey ! 
Nought rests to hallow — burst the ties 

Of life's sublime and reverent awe; 
Bcfote the Vice the Virtue flies , 

And Universal Crime is Law I 
Man fears the lion's kingly tread ; 

Man fears the tigcfs fangs of terror; 
And still the dreadliest of the dread , 

Is Man himself in error ! 
Notorch, though lit from Heaven , illnmes 

The Blind ! — Why place it in his band? 
It lights not him — it but consumes 

The City and the Land! 

IX. 

Rejoice and laud the prospering skies ! 
The kernel bursts its husk — behold 
From the dull clay the metal rise , 
Pure-shining , as a star of gok) ! 
Neck and lip , but as one beam , 
It laughs like a sun-beam. 
And even the scutcheon , clear-graven , shall teil 
That the art of a master has fashion'd the Bell! 

Come in — come in 

My merry men — we '11 form a ring 

JJbe new-boFQ labo\ii cyiT\sl«YiV[i%\ 
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And ** CoNCORD " Tre will name her ! — 
To nnion may her heart-felt call 

In brother-love attune us all ! 
May she the destlned glory win 

For which the masler sought to frame her — 
Aloft — C*U earth's existence under ,) 

In blue-pavilion'd heaven afar 
To dwell — the Neighbour of the Thunder» 

The Borderer of the Star ! 
Be hers above a voice to raise 

Like those bright hosts in yonder sphere , 
Who , while they move , their Maker praise , 

And lead around the wreath^d year ! 
To solemn and eternal things 
We dedicate her lips sublime ! — 
Ashourly, calmly, onsheswlngs — 

Fann'd by the fleeting wings of Tinoe! — 
No pulse — no heart — no feeling hers ! 

She lends the warning voicc to Täte ; 
And still companions , while she stirs , 

The changes of the Human State ! 
So may she teach us , as her tone 

But now so mighty , melts away — 
That earth no life which earth has knowQ 

From the last silence can delay ! 
* 
Slowly now the cords upheave her! 

From her earth-grave soars the Bell ; 
Mid the airs of Heaven we leave her! 

Xn the Music-Realm to dwell ! 
üp — upwards — yet raise — 
She has risen — she sways. 
air Bell to our city bode joy and increase , 
nd oh , may thy first sound be hallow'd to — Pbacb ! * 

* Written in the time of the French war. 
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In "The Walk" we have seen Ihe progreis of Society —In "The 
Bell" we have the Lay or the life of Man. This is the crowning Flower 
of that garland of Ilumaniiy , which , in his Gulture^Hisloric poems, Ihe 
hand*of Schiller has entwined. In England , ** The Lay of the Bell" has 
been the best known of the Poel's compositions — out of the Drama. It 
has been the favourite subject selected by his translators; to say nolhing 
of others (more recent, but with which, we own we are unaequainted), 
the elegant version of Lord Francis Egerlon has long since familiarised 
its beauties to the English public; and had it been possible to omit from 
our coUection a poem of such Importance, we would willingly have de- 
clined the task which suggests comparisons'disadvanlageoustooursehes. 
The idea of this poem had long been revolved by Schiller.* He went 
often to a bell-foundry, to make himself thoroughly master of the'me- 
chanical process, which he has applied to purposes so ideal. Even from 
the time in which he began the aclual composition of the poem, two 
years elapsed before it was completed. The work profited by the delay, 
and as the Poet is generally clear in proportion to bis entire famlliarity 
with his own design, so of all Schiller's moral poems this is ihe mostin- 
telligible to the ordinary understanding ; perhaps the more so, because, 
as one of his Gommenlators has rema.ked, the principal ideas and Ima- 
ges he has already expressed in his previous writings, and his mind was 
thus free io give ilself up more to the form than to the thought. Still we 
think that the symmelry and onenett of ihe composition have been indis- 
criminately panegyrised. As the Lay of Life, it begins with Birth, and 
when it arrives at Death, it has reached its legitimate conclusion. The 
reader will observe, at the seventh Strophe, that there is an abrupt and 
final break in the individual interest which has hitherto connected the 
several portions. Till then , he has had before him the prominent figore 
of a Single man — the one representative of human life — whose baptism 
the Bell has celebrated, whose youth, wanderings, return to his fathers 
bouse, love, marriage, prosperity, misfortunes, to the death of the wife, 
bave carried on the progress of the Poem ; and this leading figure theo 
recedes altogether from the scene, and the remainder of the Poem, tili 
the ninth stanza, losing sight altogether of individual life, merely repeat« 
the purpose of ^^ The Walk," and confounds itself in illustrations of to- 
cial life in general. The picture of the French Revolution, though ad- 
mirably done, is rcally not only an episode in the main design , batii 
merely a copy of that already painted, and set in its proper place, in the 
Ilislorical Poem of " The Walk." 



See Life ol ScbWVet , la^ Ua.da.iiie von Wolzogei 
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Bot whatever weight may be attached, whether to this objeetioli or 
to otbers which we have seen elsewhere urged, the '^non Ego paucis 
effendar maculis" may, indeed, be well applied to a Poem so replete 
ipth Ihe highest excellences , — so original in coneeption — so füll of 
pathos, spiril, and variety in its plan — and so complete in its mastery 
over form and language. . . . Much of its beauty must escape in transla- 
tion, even ifan English Schiller were himself the translator. Forthat 
beauty which belongs to form — the " curiosa felicitas verborum " — is 
always untranslateable. Witness the Ödes of Horace, the greater part 
of Goethe's Lyrics , and the Ghoruses of Sophocles. Though the life of 
Van is pourirayed, it is the life of a German man. The wanderings, 
or apprenticeship , of the youth , are not a familiär feature in our own 
civilisation ; the bustling housewife is peculiarly German; so is tbe inci- 
dent of the fire — a misfortune very common in parts of Germany , and 
urhich the sound of the church-bell proclaims. Thus that pecoliar 
charm which belongs to the recognition of familiär and household ima- 
ge^, in an ideal and poetic form, must be in a great measure lost to a 
foreigner, the thought, too, at the end ~ the prayer for Peace — is of 
a local and temporary nature. It breathed the wish of all Germany, 
during the four years* war with France, and was , at the date of publica- 
tion — like all temporary allusions ~ a streng and effective close , to be- 
come, after the interest of the allusion ceased , comparatively feeble and 
non-universal. These latler observations are made, not in depreciation 
of the Poem, but on behalf of it; to show that it has beauties peculiar to 
the language it was written in, and the people it addressed, of which it 
must be despoiled in translation. 



THE POETRY OF LIFE. 

** Who would himself with shadows entertain , 

Or gild bis life with lights that shine in vain, 

Or Durse false hopes that do but cheat the true? •— 

Though wilh my dream my heaven should be resign'd — 

Though the free-pinion'd souI that once could dwell 

In the large empire of the Possible, 

This work-day life with iron chains may bind , 

Yet thus the mastery o'er ourselves we find , 

i'oems qfScAiUer. Y\ 
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And solemn duty to our acts decreed , 

Meets ns thus tutor'd in the hour of need , * 

With a more sober and submissive mind ! 

How front Neccssily — yet bid thy youth 

Shun the mild ruie of life's calm sovereigu, Truth." 

So speak'st thou , friend , how stronger far than I ; 
As from Experience — thal sure porl serene — 
Thou look'sl; — and straight, a coldness wraps the sky , 
The Summer glory withers from the scene, 
Scared by the solemn spell ; behold them fly, 
The godlike images that seem'd so fair ! 
Silcnl the playful Muse — the rosy Hours 
Halt in their dance ; and the May-breathing flowers 
Fall from the sister-Graces' waving hair. 
Sweet-mouth'd Apollo breaks his golden lyre , 
Hermes , the wand with many a marvel rife ; — 
The veil , rose-woven, by the young Desire 
With dreams, drops from the hueless cheeks of Life. 
The World seems what His — A Grave ! and Love 
Casts down the bondage wound his eyes above , 
And sees! — He sees but images of clay 
Where he dream'd gods; and sighs — and glides away. 
The youngness of the Beautiful grows dd, 
And on thy lips the bride's sweet kiss seems cold ; / 

And in the crowd of joys — upon thy throne i 

Thou sitt'st in State , and hardenest into stone. i 

.1 

> 

THE ANTIQUE AT PARIS. 
(frse translatiok.) 
What the Greek wrought, the vaunting Frank may gain. 
And waft the pomp of Hellas to the Seine; 
His proud mnseams may with marble groan, 
And Gallia gape on Glories not her own ; 
Büt ever silent in the ungenial Halls 
Stall stand the Stataes oiil\i«\t ^«^^%x»N&. 
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By him alone the Muses are possest, 
Who varms them from the marble — at his breast; 
Bright , to the Greek , from stone each goddess grew • 
Yandals , each goddess is bat stone to yoa ! 



THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 

To flaunt the fair shape of Humanity , 

Levd Mockery dragg'd thee through the mire it trod.* 
Wit wars with Beauty everlastingly — 

Yearns for no Angel — worships to no God — 
Views the heart*s wealth , to steal it as the thief — 
Assails Belusion , but to kill Belief. 

Yet the true Poetry — herseif, likethee, 
Sprung from the younger race , a shepherd mald, 

Gives thee her birthright of Divinity , 
Thy wrongs in life in her star-worlds repaid. 

Sweet Virgin-Type ofThought, pure, braye, aadhigh- 

The Heart created thee — thou canst not die. 

The mean world loves to darken what is bright, 
To see to dust each loftier Image brought; 

But fear not — souls there are that can delight 
In the high Memory and the stately Thought; 

To ribald mirth let Momus rousc the marl, 

But forms more noble glad the noble heart. 



THEKLA. 

(X 8PIRIT VOICE.) 

[It was objected to Schiller's "Wallenstein," that he had suffered 
Tbekia to disappear from the Play wilhout any clear intimation of her 
fate. These stanzas are his answer to the objection.] 

WHEBBamI? whitherbome? From thee 

As soars my fleeting shade above? 
Is not all being closed for me , 

And over life and love? — 

• Voltaire, in "ThcPuce\U;* 
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Wouldst ask , where wlng thelr flight away 
The Nightbirds that enraptured air 

With Music's souI in happy May? 
Bat while they loved — they were ! 

And have I found the Lost again? 

Yes , I with him at last am wed ; 
Where hearts are never rent in twain . 

And tears are never shed. 

There , wilt thou find us welcome thee , 
When thy life to our life shall glide; 

My father , * too , from sin set free , 
Nor Murther at bis side — 

Feels tfaere , that no delusion won 
His bright faith to the starry spheres ; 

Eaeh faith (nor least the boldest one) 
Still towards the Holy nears. 

There word is kept with Hope ; to wild 

Belief a lovely truth is given ! 
O dare to err and dream ! — the child 

Has instincts of the Heaven ! 



WILLIAM TELL. 

[Lines accompanying the copy of Schilier's Drama of William ' 
presented to the Arch-Ghancellor Von Dalberg.] 

I. 

In that feil strife , when force with force engages , 

And Wrath stirs bloodshed — Wrath with blindfold eyes • 

When , midst the war which raving Faction wages , 
Lost in the roar — the voice of Justice dies , 

* Wallenstein : — the next stanza alludes to his belief in Asti 
«— ofwbich such beautiful uses have been made by Schiller in his . 
tragedy. 
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Whenbutforlicense, Sin the shameless , rages, 

Against tbe Holy , iwhen the Wilful rise , 
When lost the Anchor vhich makes Naiions stroDg 
Amidst the storm , — there is no tl^eme for soDg. 

II. 
But \irheQ a Race , tending by yale and hill 
. Free flocks , contenled with its rüde domain — 
Bursts the hard bondage with its own great will , 

Lets fall the sword vhen ooce it.rends the chain, 
And, flash'd with Yiclory , can be human still — 

There blesl the strife , and then inspired the strain. 
Such is my theme — to thee not stränge , *i is true , 
Tho\i in the Great canst never find the New ! * 



ARCHIMEDES. 

To Archimedes once a schölar came , 

"Teachme," hesaid, **the Artthatwonthyfame; — 

The godlike Art which gives such boons to toil , 

And showers such fruit upon thy native soll; — 

The godlike Art that girt the town when all 

Bome's vengeance burst in thunder on the wall ! *' 

** Thou call'sl Art godlike — it is so , in truth , 

And was," replied the Master to the youth, 

**Ere yet its secrets were applied to use — 

Ere yet it served beleaguered Syracuse : — 

Ask'st thou from Art, bntwhatthe Artisworth? 

The fruit? ^ for fruit go cultivate the Earth. — 

He who the goddess would aspire unto , 

Must not the goddess as the woman woo ! " 

* The concluding point in the original requires some paraphrase in 
translation. — Schiiler's lines are — , 

Und solch ein Bild darf ich dir freudig zeigen 
Du kennst's — denn alles Grosse ist dein eigen. 
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CARTHAGE. 

Thou , of the nobler Mother Child degenerate ; — all the whfle 
That with the Romanos Might didst match the Tyrian's crafly gnile; 
The one thro' strength subdued the earth — that by its strength it 

rulcd — 
Thro* cuDDing earth the otfaer stole, and by the cnnning schooFd— 
With iron as the Roman , thou (let History speak) didst gaio 
The empire which with gold thou as the Tyrian didst maiataio. 



COLUMBÜS. 

Steer od , bold Sailor — Wit may mock thy soul that sees the 

land, 
And hopeless at the heim may droop the weak and weary band, 
Yet ever — EVER To THK West , for there the coast must lie , 
Aod dim it dawns and glimmering dawns before thy reason's eye; 
Yea , trust the guiding God — and go along the floating grave , 
Though hid tiU now — yet now, behold the New World o'er the 

wave! 
With Genius Nature ever Stands in solemn union still, 
And ever what the One foretels the Other shall fulfil. 



NiENIA. * 

The Beautiful , that men and gods alike sobdaes , must perish; 
For pily ne'er the iron breast of Stygian Jove *♦ shall cherish l 
Once only — Love, by aid of Song, the Shadow-So?ereign thnll'd, 
And at the dreary threshold he again the boon recalFd. 
Not Aphrodite 's heavenly tears to love and life restored 
Her own adored Adonis, by the griesly monster gored ! 

* Nffinia was the goddess of funerals — and fimeral songs mm 
called NsBDisB, 
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Not all the art of Thetis sayed her god-like hero-son , 

Wben , falliBg by the Scsan gate, his race of glory ran! 

Bat forth she camc, T^ith all the nymphs of Nereus, from the deep» 

Arouod the silence of the Dead to sorrow and to weep. 

See tears are shed by every god and goddess , to surrey 

How soon the Beautiful is past, the Perfect dies away ! 

Yet noble souods the voice of wail — and woe the Dead can grace ; 

For never wail and woe are heard to mourn above the Base ! , 



JOVETO HERCULES. 

'T WAS not my nectar made thy strength divine , 
But 't was thy strength which made my nectar thine ! 



THE IDEAL AND THE ACTüAL LIFE. 

In Scbiller's Poem of ^^Tbe Ideal," a translation of vbich bas 
already been presented to Ihe reader, but which was composed subse- 
quently to ''The Ideal and the Actual," the prevailing sentiment is of 
that simple pathos which can come home to every man who hasmourned 
Cor Youth, and the illusions which belbng to it — 

for the hour 
Of glory in the grass, and splendour in the flower. 

Bot '^The Ideal and the Actual" is purely philosophical ; a poem *'in 
which," says Hoffmeisler, '' every object and epithet has a metaphysical 
back-ground." Schiller himself was aware of its obscurity to the gene- 
ral reader; he desires that even lihe reßning Humboldt ''should read it 
In a kind of holy stillness — and banish, during the meditatiön it required, 
all that was profane." Humboldt proved himself wortby of these instruo.* 
tions, by the enthusiaslic admiralion with which the poem inspir^d him. 
Previous to its composilion , Schiller had been employed upon pbiloso-^ 
phical inquiries, especially his ''Letters on the iEstbetic Education of 
Van ; " and of ihcse Letters it is truly observed , that the Poem is the 
crowning Flower. To those acquainted with Schiller's philosophical 
works and views, the poem is iherefore less obscure; in its severe com- 
pression such readers behold but the poetical epitome of thoughta the 
depth of which they have already sounded, and the coherence of which 
they have already ascertained — they recognise a familiär symbol, where 
the geoeral reader only perplexes himself in a riddlo. 
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Witbout entering into disquisilions , out of place in this transUtioil, 
and fatiguing to those who desire in a coUection of poeou to enjoy tii0 
poetical — not to be bewildered by the abstract — we shall merely pre- 
face tbe poem, witb tbe help of Scbiller's commentators, by a short ana- 
lysis of ibe general design and meaning, so atleastasto facililate tbe 
reader's study of tbis remarkabie poem — study it will require, aod weil 
repay. 

Tbe Poem begins, Stanza Ist, wilb the doctrine wbich Schiller hat 
often inculcated, that to Man there resls but the choiee betveen the 
pleasures of sense, and the peace of the soul ; but both are united in the 
life of the Immortals, viz. , the higher Orders ofbeing. Stanza 2nd.— 
Siill it may be ours to attain, even on earih , to tbis lofiicr and holier life 
— provided we can raise ourselves bcyond roaterial objects. Stanza 
3rd. — The Fales can only influence the hody, and the things of time and 
matter. But, safe from tbe changes of matter and of life, the Piatonic 
Archetype, Form^ hovers in Lhe realm of tbe Ideal. If we can aseend to 
this realm — in olber words , to the domain of Beauly ~ we attain 
(Stanza 4th) to tbe perfection of Humanity — a perfection only found in 
the immaterial forms and shadows of that realm — yet in which , as in 
tbe Gods, the sensual and the intellectual powers are united. In tbe 
Aclual Life we strive for a goal we cannot reach ; in the Ideal , the goal 
is atlainable, and there eflfort is victory. Witb Stanza 5th begins the an- 
tilhesis, which is a key to the remainder — an antitbesis constantly ba- 
lancing before us the conditions of the Aclual and lhe Privileges of tbe 
Ideal. Tbe Ideal is not meant to relax, but to brace us for the Actual Life. 
From the latter we cannot escape; but when we begin to flag beneath 
the sense of our narrow limits , and tbe difficullies of the path , the eye, 
steadfaslly fixed upon the Ideal Beauty alofl, beholds there lhe goal. 
Stanza 6th. — In Aclual Life, Strengtb and Courage are the requisites 
for success, and are doomed to eternal slruggle; but (Stanze Tth) in tbe 
Ideal Life, slruggle exisls not; the stream, gliding far from its rocky 
sources, is smooihed to repose. Stanza 8ib. — In the Actual Life, a9 
long as the Artist still has to contend witb matter, he must strive and 
labour. Truth is only elicited by toil — the slalue only wakens from the 
block by lhe stroke of tbe chisel; but when (Stanza 9th) he has once 
achieved the idea of Beauly — when once he has elevated the material 
marble into form ~ all trace of bis human neediness and frailty is lost, 
aud bis work seems lhe chiid of lhe soul. Stanza 9th. — Again , in the 
Actual World , the man who strives for Yirtue , finds every seotiment and 
every action poor compared to the rigid Standard of the abstract moral 
law. But if (Stanze 9th), instead of siriving for Yirtue, merely from the 
cold sense of duty, we live that life beyond tbe senses, in which Yirtue, 
becomes as it were natural to us — in which its behesls are served, not 
through duty but inclination — then the guif between man and the moral 
law is filled up; we take lhe Godhead, so to speak, into our will; and 
Heaven ceases its lerrors, when man ceases to resist it. Stanza lOlh. — 
FinaUy, in Actual Life , sottows, wheiher ourown, or those with irfaieh 
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we lympatbise , are terrible and powerful ; but (Stanza llth) in the Ideal 
World even Sorrow has its pleasures. We contemplate the writbings of 
theLaocoon in marble, with delight in the greatness of Art — notwith 
anguish for the suffering, but with Generation for the grandeur with 
which the suffering is ideaiised by the Artist, or expressed by the subject. 
Over the pain of Art smiles the Heaven of the Moral world. Stanzas llth 
and I2th. — Man thus aspiring to the Ideal, is compared to the Mythical 
Hercules. In the Actual world he must suffer and roust toil; but whea 
once he can cast aside the garb of elay, and tiirough the Ethereal flame 
separate the Mortal from the Immortal , the material dross sinks down- 
ward, the spirit soars aloft, and Hebe (or Eternal Youth) pours out 
neetar as to the Gods. If the reader will have the paticnee to compare 
the above analysis with the subjoined version (in which the Translator 
has also sought to render the general sense as intelligible as possible), 
he will probably find little difficulty in Clearing up the Author's meaning. 

I. 
For ever fair, for evercalmandbright, 
Life flies OD plamage , zephyr-light, 

For those who on the Olympian hill rejoice — 
Moons wane , and races wither to the tomb , 
Aod 'mid the universal min , bloom 

The rosy days of Gods — 

AVithMan, thechoice, 
Timid and anxious , hesitates betveen 

The sense's pleasure and the soul's content ; 
Whileoncelestialbrows, aloft and sheen , 

The beams of bolh are blent. 

II. 
Seek'st thou on earth the lifo of Gods to share , 
Safe in the Realm of Death? — beware 

To pluck the fruits thal glitter to thine eye; 
Content thyself with gazing on their glow — 
Short are the joys Possession can bestow , 

And in Possession sweet Desire will die. 
'T was not the ninefold chain.of waves that bound 

Thydaughter, Ceres, to the Stygian river — 
She plnck'd the fruit of the unholy ground , 

And so — < was Heirs for ever ! 
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in. 
The Weavers of Ihe Web — Ihe Fates — bat sway 
The matter and the things of clay; 

Safe from each change that Time to Matter gives, 
Nature's blest playmate , free at will to stray 
With Gods a god , amidst the fields of Bay , 

The Form , the Archbttpe , * serencly lifes. 
Would'st thou soar heavenward od its joyous wiog? 

Gast from thee , Earth , the bitter and the real , 
High from this cramp'd and dungeon being, spring 

Into the Realm of the Ideal ! 

IV. 

Here, bathed, Perfection, in thy purest ray , 
Free from the clogs and taints of clay , 

Hovers divine the Archetypal Man ! 
Dim as those phantom ghosts of life that gleam 
And wander voiceless by the Stygian stream, — 

Fair as it Stands in fields Elysian , 
Ere down to Flesh the Immortal doth descend: — 

If doubtful ever in the Actual life 
Each contest — here a victory crowns the end 

Of every nobler strife. 

V. 

Not from the strife itself to set thee free , 
But more to nerve — doth Victory 

Wave her rieh garland from the Ideal clime. 
Whate'er thy wish , the Earth has no repose — 
JLife still must drag thee onward as it flows, 

Whirling thee down the dancing surge of Time. 
But when the courage sinks beneath the duU 

Sense of its narrow limits — on the soul, 
Bright from the hill-tops of the Beautifal , 

Bursts the attainöd goal ! 

♦ " Die GeslaW — ?oim ^ vVi^ ^Wtonic Archetype» 
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If worth thy while the glory and the strife 
Which fire tbe lists of Actual Life — 

The ardent rash to fortane or to fame , 
In the hot field where Strength and Yalour are , 
And roUs the whirling thunder of the car , 

And the world , breathless , eyes the glorious game ~ 
Theo dare and strive — the prize can but belong 

To him whose valoar o'er his tribe prevails; 
In life the victory only crowns the strong — , 

He who is feeble falls. 



But Life, vhosesource, by crags around it pil'd , 

Chafed while confin'd , foams fierce and wild , 
Glides soft and smooth when once its streams expand, 
When its waves , glassing in their silver play , 
Aurora bleut with Hesper's milder ray , 

Gain the still Beautiful — that Shadow-Land! 
Here , contest grows but interchauge of Love , 

All curb is but the bondage of the Grace ; 
Gone is each foe , — Peace folds her wings above 

Her native dwelling-place. 

vin. 

When, through dead stone to breathe a soul of light, 
With the dull matter to unite 

The kindling genius , some great sculptor glows ; 
Behold him straining every nerve intent — 
Behold how , o'er the subject element , 

The stately Thoüght its march laborious goes! 
Fornever, savetoToilunttring, spoke 

The unwilling Truth from her mysterions well — 
The Statue only to the chisel's stroke 

Wakes from its marble cell. 
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IX. 

Bat OD ward lo the Sphere of Beauty — go 
Onward, OChildofArt! and, lo, 

Out of the matter which thy pains control 
The Statue Springs ! — not as with labonr wmng 
From the hard block , but as from Nothing sprung — 

Airy and light — the ofTspring of the soul ! 
Thepangs, thecares, the weary toils it cost 

Leave not a trace when once the work is done — 
The Artist's human frailty merged and lost 

In Art's great victory won ! * 

X. 

If human Sin confronts the rigid law 
•Of perfect Truth and Virtue , ** awe 

Seizes and saddens thee to see how far 
Beyond thy reach , Perfection ; — if we test 
By the Ideal of the Good , the best, 

How mean our efforts and our actions are ! 
This Space between the Ideal of man's soul 

And man's achievement , who hath ever past? 
An ocean spreads between us and that goal , 

Where anchor ne'er was cast ! 

XI. 

But fly the boundary of the Senses — live 
The Ideal life free Thought can give ; 

And, lo, thegulfshallvanish, andthechill 
Of the sovlVs impotent despair he gone ! 
And with divinity thou sharest the throne , 

Let but divinity become thy will I 

* More literally translated thus by the Author of the Arlicle on 
Schiller ia ihe Foreign and Colonial Review^ July, 1843 — 
*^Thence all witnesses for ever banished 
Or poor Human Nakedness." 
** The Law, t. e. the Kantian Ideal of Truth and Virtue. This stanit 
and the next embody, perhaps vilh some exaggeration, the Kantiaa 
doctrine of morality. 
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Scorn not the Law — permit its iron band 
The sense (it cannot chain the soul) to thrall. 

Let man no more the will of Jove withstand ,^ 
And Jove the holt lets fall ! 

XII, 

If, in the woesofActaal Human Life — 
If thou could'st see the serpent strife 

Which the Greek Art has made divine in stone — 
Could'st see the writhing limbs , the livid cheek , 
Note every pang , and hearken every shriek 

Of some despairing lost Laocoon , 
The human nature would thyself subdue 

To share the human woe before thine eye — 
Thy cheek woiild pale , and all thy soul be true 

To Man's great Sympathy. 

xiu. 
But in the Ideal Realm , aloof and far , 
Where the calm Art*s pure dwellers are , 

Lo, the Laocoon writhes , butdoesnotgroan. 
Here , no sharp grief the high emotion knows — 
Here, suffering'sselfis made divine, andshows 
The brave resolve of the firm soul alone : 
f Here, lovely as the rainbow on the dew 

' Of the spent thunder-clond , to Art is given , 
Gleaming through Griefs dark veil , the peaceful blue 
Of the sweet Moral Heaven . 

xiy. 
So, in the glorious parable , behold 
How, bow'dtomortalbonds, ofold 
Life's dreary path divine Aleides trod: 

• " But in God's sight Submission is command." 
* Jonah ," by Ihe Rev. F. Hodgson. Quoted in Foreign and Colonial 
Review, July, 1843: Art. Schiller, p. 21. 
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The hydra and the lion were his prey , 
And to restore the friend he loved to-day, 

He went uodaunted to the black-brow'd Grod; 
And all the torments and the iabours sore 

Wroth Judo sent — the meek majestic One , 
With patient spirit and unquailing, bore , 

Until the course was ran — 

XV. 

Until the God cast down his garb of clay, 
And rent in hallowing flame away 

The mortal part from the divine — r to soar 
To the empyreal air ! Behold him spring 
Blithe in the pride of the nnwonted wing, ^ 

And the dull matter that confined before 
Sinks downward , downward , downward as a dretm ! 

Olympian hymns receive the escaping soul, 
And smiling Hebe, from the ambrosial stream , 

FillsforaGodthebowl! 



THE FAVOÜR OF THE MOMENT. 

ONCEmore, theo, wemeet 

In the circles of yore; 
Let our song be as sweet 

In its wreaths as before. 
Who Claims the first place 

In the tribute of song? 
The God to whose grace 

All our pleasnres belong. 
Though Ceres may spread 

All her gifls on the shrine , 
Though the glass may be red 

With the blash of the vine, 
What boots — - if the while 

Fall Qo spat\LOTi\)k!kfe\i«ttCii'{ 
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If the heart do not smile 

With the instiDCt of mirth? — 
From the cloads, from God's breast 

Must oor happiness fall , 
'Mid the blessed , most blest 

Is the Moment of all! 
Since Creation begaa 

All that mortals bave wrought, 
All that 's godlike in Man 

Comes — the flash of a Thought! 
For äges the stone 

In the quarry ma j lark , 
An instant alone 

Can sufBce to the werk; 
An impulse give birth 

To the child of the sonl , 
A glance stamp the worth 

And the fame of the whole.^ 
On the arch that she baildeth 

From sunbeaons on high, 
As Iris just gildeth, 

And fleets from the sky, 
Soshineth, sogloometh 

Eachgifitthatisours; 
The lightningillumeth — 

The darkness devoars ! ** 



* The idea diffused by the translator through this and the preocding 
inza , is more forcibly ecodensed by Schiller io four Unes. 

*♦ "And ere a man halb power to say, * behold,* 
The jaws of Darkness do devour it up , 
So quick bright thiogs come to confusioD." — Sbaksspcark. 
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THE FORTUNE-FAVOURED. 

[The first five verses in tbe original or tbis Poem are placed i 
motte on Goelhe's statue in the Library at Weimar. The Poet doet 
here mean to extol what is vulgarly meanl by the Gifts of Fortune; 
bui developes a favourite idea of his, that, whatever is really suhl 
and beautiful, comes freely down from Heaven; and \indicates 
seeming partiality of the Gods, by hnplying that the Beauty and the 
nius given , withoui labour, to some, but serve to the delighl of thos 
whom they are denied.] 

Ah ! happy He , upon whose birth each God 

Looks down in love , whose earliest sleep the brigfat 

Idalia cradles, whose young Ups the rod 

Of eloquent Hermes kindles — to whose eyes, 

Scarce waken'd yet, Apollo steals in light, 

While on imperial brows Jove sets the seal of might ! 

Godlike the lot ordain'd for him to share , 

He wins the garland ere he rans the race ; 

He learns life's wisdom ere he knows life's care , 

And , without labonr vanquish'd , smiles the Grace. 

Great is the man , I grant , whose strength of mind , 
Self-shapes ils objects and subdues the Fates — * 
Virtue subdues the Fates , bat cannot bind 
The Gckle Happiness , whose smile awaits 
Those who scarce seek it; nor can courage eara 
What the Grace showers not from her own free um ! 

From aught unworthy , the determined will 
Can guard the watchful spirit — there it ends; — 
The all that 's gloHous from the heaven descends; 
As some sweet mistress ioves us , freely still 
Come the spontaneous gifts of Heaven ! — Above 
Favour rules Jove , as it below rulcs Love ! 
The Immortais have their blas ! — Kindly they 
See the bright locks of youth enamour'd play , 
And where the glad one goes, shed gladness round the way. 
It is not they who boast the best to see , 
Whose ejes the holy Appat\lvoika\i\ts^\ 
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The stately light of their divinity 

Hath oft bat shone the brightest oo tbe bliod ; «^ 

And their choice spirit foand its calm recess 

In the pore childhood ofa simple mind. 

Unask'd they come — delighted to delade 

The eipectation of oar baffled Pride ; 

No law cao call their free Steps to our side. 

Hirn whom He loves , the Sire of meo and gods , 

(Selected from the marvelling maltilade,) 

Bears on bis eagle to bis bright abodes ; 

And showers, with partial band and lavish , down, 

Tbe minstrei's laurel or tbe monarcb's crown ! 

Before tbe fortane-favoar'd son of eartb , 
Apollo walks — and , with bis jocund mirth , 
The beart-entbralling Smiler of tbe skies : 
For bim grey Neptune smooths the pliant wave — 
Harmless tbe waters for tbe ship tbat bore 
The Cesar and bis fortanes to the shore ! 
Charm*d at bis feet the croucbing lion'lies, 
To bim bis back tbe marmuring dolphin gave ; 
His soal is born a sovereign o'er tbe strife — 
The lord of all tbe Beautiful of Life ; 
Where'er bis presence in its calm has trod , 
It charms — it sways as some diviner God. 

Scorn not tbe Fortune-favoar'd , tbat to bim 
Tbc light-won victory by the gods is given , 
Or tbat, as Paris, from tbe strife severe, 
The Venus draws her darling. — Whom tbe beaven 
Soprospers, lo\eso watches, Irevere! 
And not the man upon wbose eyes , with dim 
And balefal night, sitsFate. Achaiaboasts, 
No less tbe glory of tbe Dorian Lord * 
That Yalcan wrougbt for bim tbe shield and sword — 
Tbat round tbe mortal hover'd all tbe bosts 
Of all Olympus — that bis wrath to grace , 
The best and bravest of the Grecian race 

* Achilles. 
Poems of SeMiier, Y^ 
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Untimely slaughtered , mih resentful ghosts 
Awed the pale people of the Stygian coasts! 

Scorn not the Darlings of the Beautifal , 
If without labour they Life's blossoms call; 
If, like the stately lilies , theyhavewon 
A crown for which they neither toil'd nor spun ; -^ 
If without merit, IheirsbeBeanty, still 
Thysense, unenvying, with the Beauty fill. 
Alike for thee no merit wins the right , 
To share, by simply seeing, their delight. 
Heaven breathes the soul into the Min$trers breast, 
Bat with that soul he animates the rest ; 
The God inspires the Mortal — but to God, 
In turn , the Mortal lifts thee from the sod. 
Oh, not in vain to Heaven the Bard is dear; 
Holy himself — he hallows those who hear ! 

The busy mart let Justice still control , 
"Weighing the guerdon to the toil ! — What then? 
A God alone Claims joy — all joy is his , 
Flushing with unsought light the cheeks of men. 
* Where is no miracle , why there no bliss ! 
Grow, change , and ripen all that mortal be, 
Shapen'd from form to form , by toiling lime; 
The Blissful and the Beautiful are born 
Füll grown , and ripen'd from Eternity — 
No gradual changes to their glorious prime, 
No childhood dwarfs them , and no age has worn. — 
Like Heaven's , each earthly Yenus on the sight 
Comes , a dark birth , from out an endless sea ; 
Like the first Pallas, in matufest might, 
Arm'd, from the Thunderer'sbrow, leaps forth each Thought 
Light. 



Nur ein Wunder kann dich tragen 

In das schöne Wunderland. — Schiller, SthtmicÜ, 
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THE SOWER. 

Sure of the Spring tfaat warms them into birth , 
The golden seeds tbou tröstest to the Earth ; 
And dost thou doubt the Eteroal Spring sublime , 
Tor deeds — the seeds ^hich Wisdom sows in Time? 



SENTENCES OF CONFÜCIÜS. 



Thrbefold the stride of Time , from first to last l 
Loitering slow , the Fütüre creepeth — 
Arrow-swift, the Present sweepeth — 
'And motionless for ever Stands the Past. 

Impatience , fret howe'er she may , 

Cannot speed the tardy goer ; 
Fear and Doubt — that crave delay — 

Ne'er can make the Fleet One slower ; 
Nor one spell Rep'entance knows , 
To stir the Still One from repose. 

Ifthouwould'st, wise and happy , sce 
Life's solemn journey close for thee , 
The Loiterer's counsel thou wilt heed , 
Though readier tools must shape the deed; 
Not for thy friend the Fleet One know, 
Nor make tbe Motionless thy foe ! 



A threefold measnre dwellsin Space — 
Restless , with never-pausing pace , 
Lbmgth, everstretchingeverforlh, isfound, 
And, everwidening, BRBADTHexteadsaT0\»i4> 
Änd ererDßPTH siaks bottomless*be\oN9\ 
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In this , a type thoa dost possess — 
Od, ever restless, masttboupress, 

No halt allow , no lang^or know , 

If to the Perfect thoa voaldst go; 
Must broaden from thyself , until 
CreatioD thy embrace can fill ; 
Mast dowD the Depth for ever fleeiag , 
Bive to the spirit and the being. 
The distant goal at last to near , 

Still lengthening laboar sweeps ; 
The füll mind is alone the clear, 

And Truth dwells in the deeps. 



THE ANTIQUE TO THE NORTHERN WANDERER. 

AsT) o'er the river hast thoa past , and o*er the mighty sea , 
And o'er the Alps , the dizzy bridge halb borne thy Steps to me; 
To look all near upon the bloom my deathless beauty knows. 
And , face to face , to front the pomp i^hose fame through ages 

goes — 
Gaze on , and touch my relics now ! At last thoa standest here, 
Bat art thou nearer now to me — or I to thee more near? 



GENIUS. 

(FRRB TRANSLATION.) 

[The original and it seems lo us the moro appropriate, tide of IhisPoem, 
was "Nature and Ihe School/*] 

Bolbelieve, thouask'st, the Master's word , 
The Schoolman's shibboleth that binds the herd? 
To the Soal's haven is there bat one chart? 
Its peace a problem to be learned by art? 
On System rest the happy and the good? 
To base the temple must the props be wood? 
Must I distrust the senUe law , imprest, 
To güide and warn ,\y ^al\xi^ 0Ti\S^t\ii^^\^ 
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Till , squared to nile the instinct of the sonl , — 
Till the SchooFs signet stamp the eternal scroll , 
Till in one mould, some dogma hath confined 
The ebb and flow — the light waves — of the mind? 
Say thon , familiär to these depths of gloom, 
Thoa , safe ascended from the dusty tomb , 
Thon , who hast trod these weird Egyptian cells — 
Say — if Life's comfort with yoo mummies dwells! — 
Say — and I grope — with saddened stcps indeed — 
Buton, thro'darkness, iftoTruthitlead! 

Nay , Friend , thon know'st the golden time — the age 
Whose legends live in many a poet's page? 
When heavenlier shapes witb Man walked side by side, 
And the chaste Feeling was itself a guide ; 
Then the great law , alike divine amid 
Sons bright in Heaven , or germs in darkness hid , — 
That sileut law — (call'd whether by the name 
Of Nature or Necessity — the same,) 
To that deep sea , the heart, its movement gave — 
Sway'd the fall tide , and fresbened the free waye. 
Then sense unerring — beoause unreproved — 
Tnie as the finger on the dial moved , 
Half-guide, half-playmate , of Earth's age of yonth, 
The sportive instinct of Eternal Truth. 

Then , nor Initiate nor Profane were known ; 
Where the Heart feit — there Reason foand a throne: 
Not from the dust below, but life aronnd 
Warm Genius shaped what quick Emotion found. 
Onerule, like light, for every bosom glowed , 
Tet hid from all the fonntain whence it flowed. 

Bot , gone that blessed Age ! — onr witful pride 
Haslost, with Nature, the old peaceful Guide. 
Fkklimg , no more to raise us and rejoice , 
Is heard and honoured as a Godhead's Noke; 
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And , disenliallowed in its eldest cell 

The Human Heart, — lies mute the Oracle ; * 

Save where the low and mystic whispers thriU 

Some Ijstening spirit moce divinely still. 

There , in the Chambers of the inmost heart, 

There, must (he Sage explore the Magian's art; 

There , seek the long-lost Nature's steps to track , 

Till , found once more , she gives him Wisdom back ! 

Hastthou, — (0 Biest, ifso, whate'er betide I) — 

Still kept the Guardian Angel by thy side? 

Can thy Heart's guileless childhood yet rejoice 

In the sweet instinct with its warning voice ? 

Boes Truth yet limn upon untroubled eyes , 

Pure and serene , her world of Iris-dies? 

Rings clear the echo which her accent calls 

Back from the breast, on which the mnsic falls? 

In the calm mind is doubt yet hush'd, — and will 

That doubt to-morrow as to-day be still? 

** Will all these fine sensations in tl^eir play, 

No censor need to regulato and sway? 

Fear'st thou not in the insidious Heart to find 

The source of Trouble to the limpid mind ? 

No ! — then thine Innocence thy Mentor be ! 
Science can teach thee nought — she learns from thee ! 
Each law that lends lame succour to the Weak — 
The cripple's crutch — the vigorous need not seek ! 
From thine own seif thy rule of action draw; — 
; That which thou dost — what charms thee — is thy Law, 

* Schiller seems to allude to the philosophy of Fichtö and SchelliiiS 
then OQ the ascendant, which sought to explaln the enigma of the uni- 
verse , and to reconcile the antithesis between man and nature , by car- 
rying both up into the unity of an absolute conscionsness , i. e, a coo- 
sciousness anterior to everything which is now known under the nameot 
conscionsness — sed de bAc re satius est silere quam parvum dicere. 

* Will this play of fine sensations (er sensibilities) require no eei- 
sor to control il — t. e. will it always work spontaneously for good, uA 

Jtua iüto no passionate enoes». 
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And founds to eyery race a code sublime •— 
What pleases Genius ghes a Law to Time ! 
The Word — the Deed — all Ages shali command , 
Pure if thy lip and holy if thy band ! 
Tbou , tbou alone mark'st not within tby heart 
Tbe inspiring God whose Minister tbou art, 
Know'st not the magic of tbe mighty ring 
Which bows tbe realm of Spirits to tbeir King; 
But meek , nor conscious of diviner birtb , 
Gilde tby still footsteps thro' tbe conquered Eartb ! 



ULYSSES. 

To gain bis bome all oceans he explored — 
Here Scylla frown'd — and there Charybdis roar*d; 
Horror on sea — and borror on tbe land — 
In bell's dark boat he sougbt the spectre land , 
Till borne — a slumberer — to bis native spot 
He woke — and sorrowing , knew bis country not ! 



VOTIVE TABLETS. 

(Under this title Schiller arranged that more dignified and philoso« 
pbical portion of the small Poems publisbed as Epigrams in the *^ Musen 
Almanacb ; " which ratber sought to point a general thougbt, tban a per- 
sonal Satire. — Many of tbese, bowever, are eilher ivhoUy witbout inter- 
est for tbe Englisb reader, or express in almost untranslateable laconism 
what, in Tar more poetical shapes, Schiller has elsewbere repealed and 
developed. We, tberefore, content ourselves wilh such aselectionas 
appears to us best suited to convey a fair notion of tbe object and spirit 
of the class.] 

MOTTO TO THE TOTITB TABLETS. 

What the God taugbt — what has befriended all 
Lffe'sways, I place upon the Yotive Wall. 



THE 600D AND THE BEAUTIFOL. 

(ZWEIERLEI WIAKVMGSARTEN.) 

Thb Good *s the Flower to Barth already given — 
Tbe Beautiful — on Eartb sows üowets itomBftVH^üX 
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YALDE AND WORTS. 
If thou hast something^, bring thy goods — a fidr retnni 

thine; 
If thou ort something , bring thy Soul and interchange idth mi 



THE DIVISION OF BANKS. 
Tss , in the moral world , as onrs , we see 
Bivided grades — a SonKs Nobility ; 
By deeds their tiües Commoners create — 
The loftier order are by birthright great.* 



TO THE MTSTIG. 
Sprbads Life's true nystery ronnd as eyermore» 
Seen by no eye , it lies all eyes before. *♦ 



THE KEY. 

To know thy$e\f — in others seif discern ; 

Wouldst thou know others? read thyself — and learn! 



WISDOM AND PRCDENGE. 

Wouldst thou the loftiest height of Wisdom gain? 
On to the rashness , Prudence would disdain; 
The purblind see but the receding shore , 
Not that to vhich the hold wave wafls thee o'er! 



* This idea is often repeated, somewbat mere clearly, ia 
haughty pbilosophy of Schiller. He himself says, elsewhere — ** 
fair soul each Single action is not properly moral, but the whole ehai 
ter is moral. The fair soul has no olher Service thao the instincls o 
own beauty.'* ^^ Common Natures," obsenes Hoffmeister, **eaa • 
act as it were by rule and law: the Noble are of themselves morally f 
" anly beautiful.» 

f ? — the Law ot Cteal\oii, \ioV\i^\i'^%\^Ä.«:^\'««!wL 
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THE ÜNANIMITY. 
Truth seek we both — Thou, in the life vithoat thee and 

around ; 
I in the Heart mithin — by both can Truth alike be found ; 
The healthy eye can through the world the great Creator track — j 
The healthy heart is but the glass which gives creation back. ' 



THE SGIENGE OF POLinCS. 
All tbat tbou dost be right — to that alone confine thy view, 
And halt vithin the certain rule — the All that 's right to do ! 
Tme zeal the what abready is would sound and perfect see , 
False zeal would sound and perfect make the something that 's 
tobe! 



TO ASTRONOMERS. 
Of the NebuLs* and planets do not babble so to me; 
What! is Nature only mighty inasmuch as you can see? 
Inasmuch as you can measure her immeasurable ways? 
As she Benders world on world , sun and System to your gaze? 
Though thro' space your object be the Sublimest to embrace, 
Ncver the Sublime abideth — where you vainly search — in 
Space ! 



THE BEST GOVERNED STATE. 
How the best State to know? — it is found out ; 
LikQ the best woman — that least talked about. 



MY BELIEF. 

"What thy religion? those thou namest — none? 
None why — because I have religion ! 



* Nebelflecke; i. e. the nebulous matter which puzzles astronomers. 
Is Nature, then, only great inasmuch as you can compute her almost in- 
caiculable dimensions, or inasmuch as she furnishes almost inealculable 
subjects for your compulations? Your object is, indeed, the snblimest in 
Space; but the Sublime does not dweli in space ~ i. «. VlQk«^<QkX^\JKANik 
the only Sublime, and its Kiogdom is ivheie l\me «i4 S^«'«« «s^itf^* -M 
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FRIEND AND FOE. 
Dbar is my friend — yet from my foe , as from my friend , comes 

good; 
Hy friend shows vhat I can do , and my foe shows whal I shotid. 



LIGHT AND GOLOUR. 
DwELL, Light, beside the changeless God — God spoke and 

Light began ; 
Come, Ihou, the ever-changing one — come, Colour, downto 
Man! 



FORUM OF WOMEN. 
WoMAN — to judge man rightly — do not scan 
Each separate act ; — pass judgment ou the Man ! 



GENIUS. 
Intellbct can repeat ^hat 's been fulfill'd , 
And, apingNalure, as she buildeth — build; 
O'er Nature's base can haughty Reason dare 
To pile its lofty Castle — in the air. 
Butonly thine, O Genius, is the Charge, 
In Nature's kingdom Nature to enlarge ! 



THE IMITATOR. 

GooD out of good — Ihat art is known to all — 
But Genius from the bad tbe good can call; 
Tben, Mimic, not from leading-strings escaped, 
Work'st but the matter that 's already shaped : 
The already shaped a nobler band awaits. 
All matter asks a Spirit that ci*eates! 
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GORREGTNESS. 

(freb tramslatiqm.) 
Thb calm correctness , T?here do fault we see , 
Attests Art's loftiest or its least degree ; 
Alike the smoothness of tbe surface shows 
ThePool's dull stagner — the greatSea's repose. 



THE MASTER. 

The herd of scribes , by what tbey teil us , 
Sbow all in wbich their wits excell us; 
But tbe True Master we behold , 
In what bis art leaves — just uutold. 



EXPECTATION AND FÜLFILMENT. 
SR Ocean, wilh a thousaod masts, sails forth the fitripliog 

bold — 
le boat, hard rescued from tbe deep , draws ioto port the old ! 



THE EPIG HEXAMETER. 

(TRANSLATBD BY COLBRIDGR.) 

RONGLT it bears us along in swelling and limitless billows , 
thing before and nothing behind but the sky and the ocean. 



THE ELEGIAG METRE. 
(translatbd by colkridgb.) 
the heiameter rises the fountain's silvery column , 
the Pentameter aye falling in melody back. * 

* We h«ve yentured to borrow these two translations from Gole- 
ge's poeras« not only because what Coleridge did well, no living man 
ild have ihe presumptuous hope to improve, bui because ihey adhere 
the original raetre , which Gerraany has received frora Greece , and 
»w, we venture to think, that not even Goieridge could have made that 
tre agreeabie to the English ear and taste in poeras of any fength, nor 
m in smaH poems if often repeated. It is, however, in tbeir own 
guage the grandest which tbe Germans possess, and has b«eau&«.<iV^\ 
liller with signal saccesM in his ^^ Walk ," and oV\Mt ^«oa« 
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OTHER EPIGRAMS, <frc. 

(xiYB me that which thoa knov'st, — I '11 receive and attend; 
Bat thou givest me thyself — prithee , spare me , my firiend ! 



THE PROSELYTE MAKER. 
'* A LiTTLE earth from out the Earth — and I 
The Earth will move : " so spake the Sage divine. 
Out of myself one little moment — try 
Myself to take : — succeed , aud I am thioe! 



THE GONNEGTING MEDIUM. 
What to cement the lofly and the mean 
Boes Nature? — what? — place vanity between ! 



THE MORAL POET. 

[This is an Epigram on Lavater's work, called ^* Pontius Pilatus, oder 
der Mensch in allen Gestalten,*' drc. — HoFFHBi/iTBii.] 

* ' Ho w poor a thiog is man ! " alas , ' t is true 
I 'd half forgot it — when I chanced on you ! 



THE SUBLIME THEME. 

[Also onLavater, and alluding to the '^ Jesus Messias , oder dieEvaiH 
gelien und Apostelgeschichte in Gesängen, &c."] 

How God compassionates Mankind, thy muse, my friend, re^ 

hearses — 
Compassion for the sins of Man ! — What comfort for thy Terses! 



SGIENGE. 
To some she is the Goddess great, to some the milch-cow of the 

field; 
Their care is but to calculate — what butter she will yield^^ 



KANT AND EIS GOMMENTATORS. 
How many starvelings one rieh man can nourish ! 
When monarcbs b\x\\d , V)ti^ iv^\A^V^»rc\^t% flaoriah. 
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TO 
THE HEBEDITARY PRINCE OF SAXE WEIMAR, 

Olf BIS JOOBKSY TO PARIS, -WBITTBN FEBRUABY, 1802. 

[Sung in a friendly circle.] 

To the Wanderer a bowl to Che brim ! 

This Yale od his infancy smiFd ; 
Let the Yale send a blessiog to him , 

Whom it cradled to sleep as a child ! 

He goes from his Forefather's halls — 
From the arms that embraced him at birlh — 

To the City that trophies its walls 
With the spoils it has ravish'd from earth ! 

The thunder is silent, and now 

The War and the Discord are ended; 
And Man o'er the crater may bow , 

Whence the stream of the lava descended. 

O fair be the fate to secure 

Thy way tbrough the perilous track^ 
The heart Nature gave thee is pure , 

Bring it pure, as it goes from us , back. 

Those lands the vild hoofs of the steeds, 
War yoked for the carnage , have torn ; 

But Peace , laughing over the meads , 
Comes , streving the gold of the corn. 

Thou the old Father Rhine vilt be greeting, 

By whom thy great Father* sball be 
Remembered so long as is fleeting 

His stream to the beds of the Sea ; — 



* Büke Bemard of Weimar , one of the great G«cLet^\& <i^ >2Ki<^T^xV\ 
rs* War. 
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There , honour the Heroes of old , 
And pour to our Warden , the Rhine , 

Who keeps on our borders bis bold, 
A cup from bis ovo merry wine ; 

Tbat tbou may'st , as a gaide to tby youlb , 

The soul of tbe Fatherland fiod, 
When tbou passest tbe bridge wbere tbe Trath 

Of tbe German , tbou leavest bebiod. 



TO 

A YOUNG FRIEND DEVOTING HIMSELF TO 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Skybrk the proof the Grecian youtb was dooin*d to undergo, 

Before he might what lurks beneatb tbe Eleusioia know — 

Art thou prepared and ripe , tbe sbrine — tbat iooer sbrine — to 

wio, 
Where Pallas guards from vulgär eyes tbe mystic prize witbin? 
KDO>Y'st thou what bars thy way ? how dear the bargain tbou dost 

make, 
Wheo but to buy uncertain good , sure good tbou dost forsake? 
Feel'st thou sufficieot strength to brave tbe deadliest bumau fray — 
When Heart from Reason — Sense from Thought, sball read 

tbemselvesaway? 
Sufficient valour , warwithDoubt, the Hydra-sbape , towage; 
And that worst Foe within Ihyself wilh manly soul engage? 
With eyes ihat keep their beavenly hcalth — the innocenceof youtb 
To guard from every falsehood, fair beneatb tbe mask of Truth? 
Fly , if thou canst not trust tby heart to guide thee on tbe way — 
Oh , fly tbe charmM margin ere th* abyss engulf its prey. 
Round mauy a slep that seeks tbe ligbt, the shades of midnighl 

dose ; 
But in tbe glimmering twiligbt, see — how safely Childbood goesi 
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THE PÜPPET-SHOW OF LIFE. 

(DAS 8PIRL DR8 LKBBMS.) 

[A UternI Version of (bis Poem , vhich possibly may have been sug- 
gesied by some charming passages in Wiibeim Meister, would be in- 
compalible wilh the spiril wbich conslilutes its cbief meriU And per- 
haps, therefore, the original may be more failhruUy rendered (like many 
or the Ödes or Horace) by parapbrase than translalion. — In the general 
idea, as in all Scbiller's Poems of tbis kind, somelbing more is implied 
than expressed. He bas trealed, elsewbere, the Ideal or Sbadowy Iire in 
earnest. He bere represents the Actual as a game; tbe cbief images it 
brings to view are tbose of slrife and conlesl; to see it righlly you must 
not approacb too near; and regard tbe Actual Stage only by the lights of 
Love. True to bis chivalry to tbe sex, even in sport, as in earnest, Schil- 
ler places the prize of iife in the band of Woman.] 

Ho — ho — my puppet-show ! 
Ladies and gentlemeD see my show! 
Life and the world — look here, in troth, 
Though but in parvo , I promise ye both ! 
The World and Iife — they shall both appear; 
But both are best seen when you 're not too near; 
And every lamp from the stage to the porch , 
Must be lighted by Venus , from Cupid's torch ; 
^ievera moment, if ruies can lempt ye^ 
Never a momcnt my scene is empty ! 
Here is the habe in bis leading-strings — 

Here is the boy at play ; 
Here is the passionate youth with wings, 

Like a bird's on a stormy day , 
To and fro , waving bere and there , 
Down to the earth and aloft through the air; 
Now see the man , as for combat enter — 
Where is the periLhe fears to adventure? 

See how the puppets speed on to the race, 
Each bis own fortune pursues in tbe chase; 
How many the rivals , how narrow the Space ! 
But , hurry and seurry , O metllesomc game ! 
The cars roll io thuoder , the wheels rusVi \tk t^«Sk^. 
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How tbe braye dart onward , and pant and glow ! 

How tbe craven behind tbem come creeping slow — 

Ha! ha! see bow Pride gets a terrible fall ! 

See how Prudence , orCunning, out-races tbem all ! 

See how at Ihe goal , wilb her smiling eyes» 

Ever waits Woman to give tbe prize ! 



THE MINSTRELS OF OLD. 

Whbrb now tbe minstrel of tbe large renown, 

Rapturing wilb living words tbe beark'ning throng^ 
Charming tbe Man to Heaven , and eartbward down 

Charming tbe God ! — wbo wing'd tbe soul witb song? 
Yet lives tbe minstrel , not tbe deeds — tbe lyre 

Of old demands ears tbat of old believed it — 
Bards of bless'd time — bow flew your living fire 

From lip to lip ! bow race from race received it! 
As if a God, men ballow'd witb devotion — 

WbatGE)4ii}s, speaking, shaping, wrougbt below, 
Tbc glow of song inflamed tbe ear's emotion , 

Tbe ear's emotion gave tbe song tbe glow ; 
Eacb nurturing eacb — back on bis soul — its tone 

Wbole nations ecboed witb a rapture-peal ; • 
Tben all around tbe beavenly splendour shone 

Wbich now tbe beart , and jscarce tbe beart can feel. 



THE 
COMHENCEMEJNT OF THE NEW CENTURY. 

Whbrk can Peace find a refuge? — wbither, say, 
Can Freedom turn? — lo, friend, before cur view 

Tbe Century rends itself in storm away, 
Aod, red with slaugUeT ) ^v«\vsiQ\i^vt\KUieNew« 
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The girdle of the lands is loosen'd ; * — harFd 

To dust the forms old Custom deem'd divine , — 
Safe from War's fury oot the watery world ; — 

Safe not the Nile-God nor the antique Rhioe. 
Two mighty natioos make the world their field , 

Deeming the world is for their heirloom given — 
Against the freedom of all lands they wield 

This — Neptune's trident ; tfaat — the Thand'rer's levin. 
Crold to their scales each region must afford ; 

And, as fierce Brennus in Gaul's early tale , 
The Frank casts in the iron of his sword , 

To poise the balance , where the right may fail — 
Like some huge Polypus, with arms that roam 

Outstretch'd for prey — the Briton spreads his reign ; 
And , as the Ocean were his household home, 

Locks up the Chambers of the liberal main. 
On to the Pole where shines , unseen , the Star , 

Onward his restless course unbounded flies; 
Tracks every isle and every coast afar, 

And undiscover'd leaves but — Paradise ! 
Alas , in vain on earth's wide Chart, I ween , 

Thou seek'st that holy realm beneath the sky — 
"Where Freedom dwells in gardens ever green ~ 

And blooms the Youth of fair Humanity ! 
O'er shores where sail ne'er rustled to the wind , 

O'er the vast universe , may rove thy ken ; 
Bot in the universe thou canst not find 

A Space sufficing for ten happy men ! 
Id the heart*s holy stillness only beams 

The shrine of refuge from life's stormy throng; 
Freedom is only in the land of Dreams; 

And only blooms the Beautiful in Song! 



We have nowconcluded the Poems composed in the third or maturest 
sriod of Schiller's life... From this portion, only have been omitted 

* That is — tbe setüed political System — \]he btXuiQ« ^l ^^ii«t * 
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in the Translation , (besides some of tfae moral or epigrammatic senten- 
ces to vhich we have before alluded) a very few pieces, which, vhatever 
theirmerit in the original, would be wholly witbout iaterest forthege- 
neral English reader, viz., the satirical lines on Shakespeare*s Transla- 
tors, — "the Philosopher,'* "the Rivers," " the Jeremiad," IheRemon- 
strance, addressed to Goethe on producing Yollatre's "Mahomet" ontbe 
Stage , in which the same ideas have been already expressed by Schüler 
in poems of more liberal and general application; and three or four oc- 
casional pieces in alboms, &c. 

The "Farewell to the Reader/* which properly belongs to thia difi- 
sion of the Poems, has been transferred, as the fitting conclusion, to tbe 
last place in the entire translatiön. 



The Poems included in the Second Period of SchiUer's Uterary 
career are few, but remarkable for their beauty, and deeply interestiog 
from tbe struggling and aniious State of mind which some of them 
depict. It was, bolh to bis taste and to bis thought, a period of visible 
transition. He bad survived the wild and irregulär power whieh stamps, 
wilh fierce and somewhat sensual characters , the produclions of bis 
-youth ; but he had not attained that serene repose of strength — that 
calm , bespeaking depth and fulness , which is found in the best writipgs 
of bis maturer years. In point of style, tbe Poems in this division have 
more facility and sweetness than those of bis youth, and perhaps more 
evident vigour, more populär verve and gusto than many composedin 
bis riper manbood: in point of thought, they mark that era through 
which few man of inquisitive and adventurous genius — of sangcdoe and 
impassioned temperament— and of education chiety self-formed, un- 
disciplined, and imperfect, have failed to pass — the era of dovbt and 
gloom, of self-cooflict, and of self-torture. — Inthe "AoM«rf," and 
mucb of tbe poetry written in the same period of SchiUer's lifo , there is 
a bold and wild imagination, which attacks rather than questions— inno- 
\ates rather than examines — seizes upon subjects of vast social Import, 
that float on the surface of opinion, and assails them with a blind and 
balf-savage rudeness , according as they ofTend the enthusiasm of un- 
reasoning youth. But now this eager and ardent mind had paoted to 
coafempiate; its stud'ies ^eie lumed to philosophy and history — a 
more practical knoivledge oi\xte ^\:do>]i%YiVEk^^%\ttV V3cä&»t^ Uke most 
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Gemutn autbors , was ever more or less deficieDt in variety and ränge) 
had begun to soften the stern and fiery spirit which had hilherto sporied 
with the dangerous elements of social revolution. And while this change 
was working, before its feverish agitation subsided into that Kanlism 
whicb is ibe antipodes of scepticism, il was natural that, to the energy 
which had asserted, denounced, and dogmatised, should succeedthe 
reaction of despondency and distrust. Vehement Indignation at ^^the 
solemn plausibilities " of the worid pervades the ^^lio66er«/*- In ^^Don 
Carlos " the passion is no longer vehement Indignation , but moumful 
sorrow — not indignation that hypocrisy reigns , but sorrow that honesty 
cannot triumph —not indignation that formal Vice usurps the high places 
of the World, but sorrow that, in the world , warm and generous Virlue 
glows, and feels, and suffers — without reward. So, in the poems of this 
period , are two that made a considerable Sensation at their first appear- 
ance — "TÄe Conßictt" published originally under the title of "TAe 
Freethinleing of Paision i^ and '''' Resig^nation." They presented a me- 
lanchoiy view of the moral struggles in the heart of a noble and virtuous 
man. From the first of these poems , Schiller, happily and wisely, at a 
later period of his life, Struck out the passages most calculated to offend. 
What band would dare to restore them ? The few stanzas that remain 
still suggest the outline of dark and painfui thoughts , which is filled up 
in themore elaborale, and, in many respects , most exquisite, poem of 
^^Resignation," Virtue exacting all sacrifices, and giving no reward >- 
Belief which denies enjoyment, and has no bliss save its own faith ; such 
is the sombre lesson of the melancholy poet — the more impressive be- 
cause sofar it is truth — deep and everlasting truth — but only, to a 
Christian, a part of truth. Resignation , so sad if not looking beyond the 
earlh , becomes joy , when assured and confident of heaven. Anolher 
poem in this intermediate colleclion was no less subjected to severe ani- 
madversion. We mean " T/ie Godt of Oreece." As the Poem however 
now Stands, though one or two expressions are not free from objection^ 
it can only be rcgarded as a Poet's lament for the Mythology which was 
the Fount of poetry, and cerlainly not as a Reasoner's defence of Paga- 
nism in disparagement of Ghrislianity. But the fact is, that Schiller's 
miad was so essentially religious, that we feel more angry, when he 
whom we would gladly hail as our light and guido, only darkens us or 
misleads, than we should with the absolute infidelity of a less grave and 
reverent genius. Yet a period — a transilion State — of doubt and de- 
spondency is perhaps common to men in proportion to their natural dis- 
positions to faith and vcneration. With them, it comes from keen sympa- 
thy with undeserved sufferings — from grief al w\c>L^dÄft%% VwwK^^aassX — 

Vi* 
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from too intense a broodiDg over the mysteries iovolved in the govera- 
ment of the world. Scepticism of tbis nature can but little injure the 
frivolous, and will be charilably regarded by the wise. Scfailler's mind 
soon outgrev the State which , to the mind of a poet, above all men, is 
most ungenial , but the sadness which the struggle bequeathed seems to 
have wrought a complete revolution in a^l his preconcelved opinions. 
The wild Creator of the ^'' Robbers," drunk with liberty, and audacioos^ 
against all restraint, becomes the Champion of ^^Holy Order," — the 
denouncer of the French Republic — the extoller of an Ideal Life, which 
should entirely separate Genius the Restless from Society the Setüed. 
And as his impeluous and stormy vigour matured into the lucent and 
tranquil art of "l>er Spaziergang," '■'' Walhnstein ^" and ^^ Die Braut 
von Mesiina^" so his philosophy threw itself into calm respect for all 
that custom sanctioned, and Convention hallowed. 

But even during the painful transition, of which, in his minor- 
poems, glimpses alone are visible , Scepticism, with Schiller, never In- 
sults the devoted, or mocks the earnestmind. It may have sadness -^ 
but never scorn. It is the question of a traveller who has lost his way in 
the great wilderness, but who mourns with his fellow-seekers , and has 
DO bitter laughter for the/r wanderings from the goal. This Division be- 
gins , indeed, with a Hymn which atones for whatever pains us in the two 
Poems whose strain and spirit so gloomily contrast it, viz. the matchless 
and immortal *^ Hymn to Joy" — a poem steeped in the vcry essence of 
all-loving and all-aiding Ghristianity — brea(hing the enthusiasm of de- 
vout yet gladsome adoration, and ranking amongst the most glorious 
bursts of worship which gratefui Genius ever fendered to the benign 
Creator. 

And it is peculiarly noticeable, that, whatever Schiller's State of mind 
upon theological subjecls at the time that this hymn was composed, and 
though all doctrinal stamp and mark be carefuUy absentfrom it, itis 
yet a poem that never could have been written but in a Christian age, in 
a Christian land — but by a man whose whole soul and heart had been at 
one time (nay , was at the ver^ moment of composition ) inspired and 
suffused with that firm belief in God's goodness and His justice — that 
füll assurance of rewards beyond the grave — that exulting and seraphic 
cheerfulness which associates Joy with the Creator — and that animated 
affection for the Brotherhood of Mankind, which Christianity — and 
Ghristianity alone, initspure, orthodox, gospelform, needing no aid 
from schoolman or philosopher — taught and teaches. 
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HYMN TO JOY. 

[The origin of the foUowing Hymn is said to be this: — Schiller, 
when al Leipsic, or its vicinily, saved a poor Student of theology, im- 
pelled by destitution and the fear of starvation« from drowning himself 
in the river Pleisse. Schiller gave him what money he had ; obtained his 
promiseto relinquish the thought of suicide, at least white the money 
lasted; and a few days afterwards, amidst the convivialities of a mar- 
riage feast, related the circumstance so as to affect all present. A sub- 
scription was made, which enabled the Student to complete his studies, 
and ullimalely to enter into an official Situation. Elated wilh the success 
of his faumanity, it is to Humanity that Schiller consecrated this Ode.] 

Spark from the fire that Gods bave fed — 

Joy — tbou Elysian Child divioe , 
Fire-drunk , our airy footsteps tread , 

O Holy One ! thy holy shrine. 
Strong custom rends us from each otber — 

Thy magic all together brings ; 
And man in man but hails a brother , 

Whcrever rest thy gentle vings. 

Chorus — Embrace ye millions — let this kiss, 
Brothers , embrace the earth below ! 
Von starry worlds that shine on this , 
One common Father know ! 

He vho this lot from fate can grasp — 

Of one true friend the friend to be — 
He vho one faithful maid can cTasp , 

Shall hold vith us his jubilee ; 
Tes , each who but one Single heart 

In all the earth can claim his own ! — 
Let him who cannot , stand apart , 

And veep beyond the pale , alone ! 

Chorus — Homage to holy Sympathy , 

Ye dvellers in our mighly ring ; 
üp to yon star-pavilions — she 
Le&ds to the UoknowQKiu^\ 



All being drinks the mother-dew 

Of joy from Nature's holy bosom ; 
And Vice and Worth alike pursue 

Her Steps that strev the blossom. 
Joy io each link — iotis* the treasure 

Of Wirie and Love ; — beneath the sod , 
The worin bas inslincts fraught with pleasure ; 

In Heaven the Cherub looks on God ! 

Chorus — ** Why bow ye down — why down — ye millions? 
O World , thy Maker's throne to see , 
Look upward — search the Star-payilions : 
There must His mansion be ! 

, Joy is the mainspring in the whole 

Of endless Nature's calm rotation ; 
Joy moves the dazzling wheels that roll 

In the great Timepiece of Creation ; 
Joy breathes on buds , and flowers they are ; 

Joy beckons — suns come forth from heaven ; 
Joy rolls the spheres in realms afar, 

Ne'er to thy glass , dimWisdom, given! 

Chortis — Joyous as Suns careering gay 

Along their royal paths on high, 
March, Brothers, roarchyourdaiuitiess way, 
As Chiefs to Victory ! 

Joy , from Truth's pure and lambent fires , 

Sniiles out upon the ardent seeker; 
Joy leads to Virtue Man's desires , 

And cheers as Suffering's step grows weaker. 

* To VM, emphatically. Schiller means to diserimiBate the measare 
of bliss assigned to ui, to the tcorm, and to the chtruk, 

** The origioal is obscure here; and the translator is doubtfui 
wbetber be bas seized .the meai\\B%^ ^YÄtViiiVi «l^n^ly be — " Have you 
an iDnate feeJing of Deiiy — thcu \oo\l \oxlK\m A»«^^^%v«t\x^U" 
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High from the snnny slopes of Faith , 
The gales her waving banners buoy; 

And through the shattered yaults of Deatfa , 
Lo , mid the Choral Angels — Joy ! 

Chorus — Bearthislffe, millioDS, btavelybear— 
Bear this life for the Better One! 
See ye the Stars ? — a life is therc , 
Where the reward is won, 

Men like the Gods themselves may be , 

Tho' Men may not the Gods requite; 
Go soothe the pangs of Afisery — 

Go share the gladness vith delight. — 
Revenge and hatred both forgot , 

Have nought bat pardon for thy foe ; 
May Sharp repeatance grieve bim not, 

No curse one tear of ours bestow ! 

Chorus — Let all the world be peace and lote — 

Cancel thy debt-book with thy brother; 
For God shall judge oft» above, 
As we shall judge each other ! 

Joy sparkies to hs fhne the bowl — 

Behold the jfuce whose golden colonr 
To meekness metts the satage sonl , 

And gives Despair a Hero's valour. 
Up, brothers! — Lo, wecrowntbecnp! 

Lo , the wine flashes to the brim ! 
Let the bright Fonnt spring heavcnward ! — üp ! 

To The Good SfiRiT this ghss ! -— To BEim ! 

Chorus — Praised by the ever-whirling ring 

Of Stars, and tuneftil Seraphim — 
To The Good Spirit — the Falher-Ktn^ 
In Bedi\eü I — This gi&ss lo Bim\ 
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Firm mind to bear what Fate bestows ; 

Comfort to tears io sinless eyes; 
Faith kept alike mih Friends and Foes ; 

Hao's Oalh eternal as the skies ; 
Hanhood — the thrones of Kings to girth, 

Tlio' boughl by limb er life , the prize ; 
Snccess to Merit's honest worth ; 

Perdition to the Brood of Lies! 

Chorus — Draw closer in the holy ring , 

Swear by the vine-^up's golden river - 
Swear by the Stars , and by their King , 
To keep our vow for ever ! 



THE INYINCIBLE ABMADA. 

Shb comes , she comes — the Burthen of the Beeps l 

Beneath her wails the Universal Sea ! 
TVlth clanking chains and a new God , she sweeps , 

And wilh a thousand thnnders, unto thee ! 
The ocean-castles and the floating hosts— 

Ne'er on their like , look'd the wild vaters ! -r- WcD 
Hay man the monster name ** Invincible." 
O'er shudd'ring vaves she gathers to thy coasts! 

The horror that she spreads can Claim 

Just title to her haughty name. 
The trembling Neptune quails 
linder the silent and majestic forms ; 
The Boom of Worlds in those dark sails; — 

Near and more near they sveep ! and slumber all the Storms! 

Beforethee, thearray, 
Biest Island , Empress of the Sea ! 
The sea-born squadrons threaten thee, 

Aadthygreatheart, ^¥a.TjL^isk\K\ 
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Woe to tby people , of their freedom proud — 
She rests , a thunder heavy in its cloud ! 
Who , to thy hand the orb aod sceptre gave , 

That thou should'st be the sovereiga of the nations? 
To tyraot kiogs thou wert thyself the slave, 

Till Freedom dag from Law its deep fouodatioDS ; 
The mighty Chart thy Citizens made kings, 

And kings to Citizens sublimely bow'd ! 
And thou thyself, upon thy realm of water. 
Hast thou not render'd miliions up to slaughter , 

When thy ships brought upon their sailing wings 
The sceptre — and the shroud? 
What should'st thou thank? — Blush , Earth^ to hear and feel : 
TVhat should'st thou thank? — Thy genius and thy steel ! 
Behold the hidden and the giant fires ! 

Behold thy glory trembling to its fall! 
Thy Coming doom the round earth shall appal , 
And all the hearts of freemen beat for thee , 
And all free souls their fate in thine foresee — 

Theirs is thy glory's fall I 
One look below the Almighty gave, 
Where stream'd the lion-flags of thy proud foe; 
And near and wider yawn'd the horrent grave. 
*' And who /' saith Hb , *' shall lay mine England low — 
The stem that blooms wilh hero-deeds — 
The rock when man from wrong a refnge needs — 
The stronghold where the tyrant comes in vain? 
Who shall bid England vanish from the main? 
Ne'er be this only Eden Freedom knew, 
Ifan's stout defence from Power, to Fate consign'd." 
God the Almighty blew , 
And the Armada went to every wind ! 
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THE COIIIFLICT. 

No ! I this conflict longer will not vage , 
The conflict Duty Claims — the giant task ; — 

Tbyspells, OYirtue, never can assuage 
The heart's wild fire — this offering do not ask! 

Tnie , I have swora — a solemn vow have swom , 
That I myself will curb the seif within ; 

Yet take thy wreath, no more it shall be worn — 
Take back thy wreath , and leave me free to sin« 

Rent be the contract I wlth thee once made ; — 
She loves me , loves me — forfeit be thy crown ! 

Biest he who , luU'd in rapture's dreamy shade , 
Glides, asiglide, the deep fall gladly down. 

She sees the worm that my youth's bloom deeays , 
She sees my springtime wasted as it flees ; 

And , marv'ling at the rigoar that gainsays 
The heart's sweet Impulse , my reward decrees. 

Distrust this angel purity , fair soul ! 

It is to guilt thy pity armeth me ; 
Could Being lavish its unmeasured whole , 

It ne'er could give a gift to rival Thee l 

Thee — the dear guilt I ever seek to shun , 

O tyranny of fate , O wild desires ! 
My Yirtue's only crown can but be won 

In that last breath — when virtue's seif expires I 



RESIGNATION. 

AndI, too, wasamidstArcadiaborn, 

And Nature seem'd to woo me ; 
And to my cradle such sweet joys were swom : 
Andl, too, was amidst Arcadia born , j 

Yet the short sprmg gave ou\^ Xwcs xsiaX^i \säI \ 



'^ 
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Life but one bloomiog holiday eao keep — 

For me the bloom is fled ; 
The silent Geoius of the Darker SIeep 
Tarns dovD my torch — andweep, mybrcthera, wcep- 

Weep , for the light is dead ! 
UpoQ thy bridge the shadows round me press , 

OdreadEteraity! 
And I hare known no moment that can bless ; — 
Take back this letter meant for Happiness — 

The seal 's nnbroken — see ! 
Beforethee, Judge, vhose eyes the dark-spnn >-eil 

Conceals, my marmur came ; 
pn this onr orb a glad belief prevails, 
That , thine the earthly sceptre and the scales , 

Rbquiter is thy name. 

Terrors, theysay, thoa dost for Yice prepare , 

And joys the good shall know; 
Thou canst the crooked heart unmask and bare ; 
Thou canst the riddle of our fate declare , 

And keep account with Woe. 
With thee ahome smiles for the eifled one — 

There ends the thomy strife. 
Unto my side a godlike vision won , 
CalledTRUTH, (fewknovher, andthemanyshnn,) 

And check'd the reins of life. 
^*I will repay thee in a holier land — 

Give thou to me thy yoath ; 
All I can grant thee lies in this command." 
Iheard, and, trusting in a holier land , 

Gave my yoang joys to Truth. 

** Give me thy Laura — give me her vhom Love 

To thy heart*s core endears ; 
Thensurer, Bliss, pays evcry grief — above!** 
I tore the fond shape from the bleediog love , « 

And 5aye — albeit with tears ! 
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<* What bond can bind the Dead to life onee moret 

Poor fool ," ( ihe scoffer cries ; ) 
** Gall'd by the despot*s hireling lie , with lore 
That gives for Truth a shadow; — life is o'er 

When the delusioo dies ! " 
*' Tremblest thou /' hiss'd the serpent-herd in seora , 

'*Before the vain deceit? 
Made holy but by custom , stale and worn , 
The phantom Grods , of craft and folly borh — 

The sick world's solemn cheat? 
What is this Fature underneath the stone? 

But for the .veil that hides , revered alone ; 
The giant shadow of our Terror , throvn 

Oo Conscience' troubled glass — 
Life's lying likeness — in the dreary shroud 

Of the cold sepulchre — 
Embalm'd by Hope — Time'smummy, — which the proud 
Delirium , driv'ling throngh thy reason's cloud , 

Calls ^Immortality l ' • 

Giv'st thou for hope (corruption proves its lie) 

Sure joy that most delights ns? 
Sil thousand years has Death reign'd tranquilly ! — 
Nor one corpse come to whisper those who die 

What qfler death requites us ! " 
Along Time's shores I saw the Season fly ; 

Nature herseif, interr'd 
Amoogherblooms, laydead; to those vho die 
There came no corpse to whisper Hope ! Still I 

Clung to the Godlike Word. 
Jndge ! — All my joys to thee dld I resign , 

All that did most delight me ; 
And now I kneel — man's scorn I scom'd — thy shrine 
Have I adored — Thee only held divine — 

Requiter, now requite me ! 
** For all my sons an equal love I know 

And equal eaeh condition /' 
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Answer'd an unseen Genius — ** See below , 
Twoflowers, for all whorightlyseekthem, blow- 

The HopB and the Fkuition. 
He who has plack'd the one , resign'd must see 

The sister's forfeit bloom : 
Let Unbelief enjoy — Belief must be 
All to the chooser ; — the world's history 

Is the vorld's judgment doom. 
Thou hast had Hofe — in thy belief thy prize — 

Thy bHss was centred in it : 
Etemity itself — (Go ask the Wise ! ) 
Never to him who forfeits , resupplies 

The sum Struck from the Hinute ! " 



THE GODS OF GREECE. 

I. 

Te in the age gone by , 
Who mied the world — a world how lovely then ! — 
And guided still the Steps of happy men 

In the light leading-strings of careless joy ! 
Ah , flourish'd then your Service of deüght ! 

Howdifferent, oh, howdifferent, intheday 
When thy sweet fanes with many a wreath were bright, 

Venus Amathusia ! 

II. 
Then , through a yeil of dreams 

WoYen by Song , Truth's youthful beauty glow'd , 
And life's redundant and rejoicing streams 

Gave to the souUess , soul — where'er they flow'd. 
Man gifted Nature with divinity 

To lift and link her to the breast of Love; 
All things betray'd to the initiate eye 

The track of gods above ! 

III. 
Where lifeless •— ßx*d afar , 

A flaming ball to our dull sense is gheu « 
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Phoebas Apollo , in his golden car , 
In silent glory swept the fields of beaven! 

On yonder hill the Oread wasadored, ' 
in yonder tree the Dryad held her home ; 

And from her Um the gentle Naiad poar'd 
The wavelet's silver foam. 

IT. 

Yon bay , chaste Daphnfe wreathed , 

Yon stone was mournfal Niobe's mute cell , 
Low through yon sedges pastoral Syrinx breathed, 

And through those groves wail'd the sweetPhilomel» 
The tears of Ceres swell'd in yonder rill — 

Tears shed for Proserpine to Hades bome ; 
And, for her lost Adonis, yonder hill 

Heard Cytherea mourn ! — 

V. 

Heaven's shapes were charm'd unto 

The mortal race of old Deucalion; 
Pyrrha's fair daughter , humanly to woo , 

Game down , in shepherd-guise , Latona's son. 
Between Men , Heroes, Gods, harmonious theo 

Love wove sweet links and sympathies di\ine ; , 
Biest Amathusia, Heroes, Gods, andHen, 

Equals before thy shrine ! 

VI. 

Not to that culture gay , 

Stern self-denial , or sharp penance wan ! 
Well might each heart be happy in that däy — 

For Gods, the Happy Ones , were kin to Man ! 
The Beautiful alone the Holy there ! 

No pleasure shamed the Gods of that young race ; 
So that the chaste Camoens favouring were , 

And the subduing Grace ! 

VII. 

A palace every shrine; 
Your very Sports berok; — \q\m:^\.Vä «<wia 
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Of contests hallow'd to a power divine , 
As rush'd the chariots thund'ring to renown. 

Fair round the altar where the inceose breathed , 
Moved your melodious dance inspired ; and fair 

AboYe Yictorious brows, the garland wreathed 
Sweet leaves round odorous hair ! 

vui. 
The lively Thyrsus-swinger , 

And the wild car the exulting Panthers bore , 
Announced the Presence of the Rapture-Bringer — 

Bounded the Satyr and blithe Faun before; 
And Maenads, as the frenzy stung the soul, 

Hymn'd in their madding dance , the glorious wine - 
As ever beckon'd to the lusty bowl 

The ruddy Host divitfe ! 

IX. 

Before the bed of death 

No ghastly spectre stood — but from the porch 
Of life , the lip — one kiss inhaled the breath , 

And the mute graceful Genius lower'd a torch. 
The judgment-balance of the Realms below , 

Ajudge, himselfofmortallineage, held; 
The very Furies at the Thracian's woe , 

Were moved and music-spell'd. 

X. 

In the Elysian grove 

The shades renew'd the pleasures life held dear : 
The faithfui spouse rejoin'd remember'd love , 

And rush'd along the meads the charioteer ; 
There Linus pour'd the old accustom'd strain ; 

Admetus there Alcestis still could greet; his 
Friend there once more Orestes could regain , 

His arrows — Philoctetes ! 

XI. 

More ^orious then the meeds 
That in their strife with labour neT\edÜi^\^i«H^> 
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To the great doer of renownM deeds , 
The Hebe and the Heaven the Thunderer gave. 

Before the rescued Rescuer* of the dead , 
Bow'd down the silent and Immortal Host; 

And the Twin Stars** their gniding lustre shed, 
On the bark tempest-tost ! 

XII. 

Artthoa, fairworld, nomore? 

Return , thou virgin-bloom on Nature's face ; 
Ah , only on the Minstrel's magic shore , 

Can we the footstep of sweet Fable trace ! 
The meadows mourn for the old hallowing life ; 

Vainly we search the earth of gods bereft; 
Where once the warm and living shapes were rife , 

Shadows alone are left ! 

XIII. 

Cold, from the North , hasgone 

Over the Flowers the Blast that kilFd their May; 
And , to enrich the worship of the One , 

A Universe of Gods must pass away ! 
Mourning , I search on yonder starry steeps , 

But thee no more , Selene , there I see ! 
And through the woods I call , and o'er the deeps , 

And — Echo answers me ! 

XIT. 

Beaf to the joys she gives — 

Blind to the pomp of which she is posscst -* 
Unconscious of the spiritual Power that lives 

Around, and rules her — by our bllss unblest — 

* Hercules, who recovered from the Shades Alcestis, after she had 
jgiven her own life to save her husband Admetus. Alcestis io the hands 
of Euripides (that woman-hater as he is called!) becomes theloveliest 
female creation in the Greek Drama. 

** J. e. Gastor and PoUux are traosferred to the Stars« Hercules to 
Olympus, for their deeds ou eaiWi. 
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DuU to the Art that colours or creates , 

Like the dead timepiece , Godless Natürb creeps 
Her plodding round, and, by the leaden weights , 

The slavish motion keeps. 

XY. 

To-morrow to receive 

New life , she digs her proper grave to-day ; 
And icy xnoons with weary sameness weave 

From their own light their fulness and decay. 
Home to the Poets' Land the Gods are flown , 

Light use in them that later world discerns, 
Which , the diviner leading-strings oulgrown, 

On its own aile turns. 



Home ! and with them are gone 

The hues they gaz'd on and the tones they heard ; 
Life's Beauty and life's Melody : — alone 

Broods o'er the desolate void the lifeless Word ; 
Yet rescued from Time's deluge, still they throng 

Unseen the Pindus they were wont to cherish : 
Ah , that which gains immortal life in Song , 

To mortal life must perish ! 



THE ARTISTS. 

This juslly ranks amongsl Schiiler's noblest Poems. He confessed 
^'that he bad hiiherto wriiten nothing tbat so much pleased bim — 
notbing to wbicb be bad given so mucb time."* It forms one of the 
niany Pieces be bas devoied to tbe progress of Man. ** The Eleuslnian 
Festival" records the social benefits of Agriculture; *'TbeFour Ages" 
panegyrises tbe influence of Poetry in all times; "Tbe Walk" traces, 
in a series of glowing picturcs, tbe developement of general civilisalion ; 
the "Layof the Bell" commemorates tbe stages of Life; and "TbeAr- 

* Uinrichs. 
Poems of Schiller, \}^ 
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tists," by some years the earliest of tbe Series, ia ao elaborate eiposU 
tiou or tbe effect of Art upon Ihe Happiness and Dignity of the Human 
Species — a lofty Hymn in honour of Intellectual Beauty. Herein are 
collected into a symmetrical and somewhat argumentative whole, many 
favouriie ideas of Schiller, wbich the reader will recognise as scaltered 
througbout bis otber effusions. About tbe lime wben this Poem was 
composed, the narrow notions of a cerlain Scbool of miscalled L'lilita- 
Tians were more prevalent than they deserved ; and tbis fine composition 
is perbaps the most eloquent answer ever given to Ihose thinkers, who 
have denied the Morality of Fielion, and considered Poeta ralher the 
Perverters than tbe Teachers of the World. Perbapg in bis Just Defence 
of Art, Schiller bas somewhat underrated the dignity of Science; butso 
many small Philosophers have assailcd tho divine uses of Poetry, tbat it 
may be pardoned to the Poet to vindicate bis Art in somewhat loo arro- 
gant a tone of retaliation. And it may be fairly contended that Fiction 
(the several forms of which are comprehended under tbe name of Art) 
has exercised an earlicr, a morc comprebensive, and a more genial in- 
flucnce over the Givilisation and ihe Happiness of Man , than nine-tenths 
of tbat investigation of Facis which is the pursuit of Science. 

The Poem, in the original, (s writte'n in lines of irregulär length, the 
Imitation of which — considcring the nalure and tbe length of the piece 
— would probably displeasc in an Englisb version. Occasionally loo (for 
Schiller in all bis pbilosophical Poems is apt to incur the fault of ob- 
jscurity, from which bis poems of sentiment and narrative are geoerally 
free,) it bas bcen judged necessary somewhat to expand and paraphrase 
the sensc — to translatc tbe idea as well as tbe words. But though , ver- 
bally, the Translation may be more free than most others in this col- 
leclion , yet no less pains have been taken to render tbe versioa true to 
tbe spirit and Intention of the Author. For the clearer exposition of the 
train of thought which Schiller pursues ^ the Poem has been divided into 
sections, and the Argument of the whole prefixed. If any passages in the 
Version should appear obscure to those readers who find Ihe mind of 
Schiller wortb atlenlive Study, even when deprived of ihe melodioaf 
language which clotbed its thoughts, by referring to the Argument tbe 
sense will pcrhaps become sufficiently clear. 
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ARGUMENT. 

SccT. 1. — Man regarded in bis present palmy State of civilisalion — 
free tbrough Reason, slrong througb Law — tbe Lord of Natura. (2) But 
let bim not forgel bis gratitude to Art, wbich found bim tbe Savage, and 
by whicb bis powers bave been developed — bis souI refined. Lei bim 
not degenerate from serving Art, tbe Queen — to a preference for ber 
handmaids (tbe Sciences). Tbe Bee and tbe Worm exeel bim in diligence 
and mecbanical craft ^ tbe Serapb in knowledge — but Art is Man's 
alooe. (3) It is tbrougb tbe Beautiful tbat Man gains tbe Intuition of 
Law and Knowledge. (4) Tbe supposed discoveries of Pbilosopby were 
long before revealed as Symbols to Feeling.^ Yirtue cbarmed and Vice 
revoUed, before tbe Laws of Solon. (5) Tbat Goddess wbicb in Heaven is 
Urania — tbe great Deity wbom only pure Spirits calrbebold , descends 
to eartb as tbe eartbly Venus — viz. tbe Beautiful. Sbc adapts berself to 
the childlike understanding. But wbat we now only adore as Beauty we 
aball, one day, recognise as Truib. (6) After tbe Fall of Man, Ibis God- 
dess — viz. the Beautiful — (comprebending Poetry and Art) alone 
deigned to console bim , and painted on tbe walls of bis Dungeon tbe 
Shapes of Elysium. (7) Wbile Men only worsbipped tbe Beautiful, no 
Fanaticism ballowed Persecution and Homicide — witbout formal Law, 
witbout compulsion, tbey obeyed Virtue ratber as an instinct tban aDuly. 
(8) Those dedicated to ber servicc (viz. tbe Poet and tbe Artist) bold tbe 
higbest inteUectual rank Man can obXain. (9) Before Art introduccd its 
own symmetry and metbod inlo tbe world , all was cbaos. (10) You, tbe 
Artists, contemplated Nature, and learncd to imitate; you observed tbe 
light sbaft of tbe cedar, tbe sbadow on tbe wave (11) Tbus rose tbe first 
Golumn of tbe Seulptor — tbe first Design of tbe Painter — and tbe wind 
sigbing tbrougb tbe recd suggesled tbe first Music. (12) Art's first at- 
tempt was in tbe first cboice of Oowers for a posy ; its second, tbe wea- 
Ting of tbose flowers into a garland — i. e. Art first observes and selects 
— next blends and uniles — tbe column is ranged wilb otber columns — 
the individual Hero becomes one of an beroic army — tbe rüde Son.g be- 
comes an Iliad. (13) Tbe efifect produced by Homeric Song, in noble 
emulation, — nor in tbis alonc; Man learns to live in otber woes tban bis 
own — to feel pleasures bcyond animal enjoyments. (14) And as tbis 
diviner inteUectual feeling is developed , are developed also Tbougbt and 
Givilisation. (15) In tbe rudest State of Man, you, tbe Artists, recognise 
in bis breast ibe spiriiual germ , and warm it inlo life — true and boly 
Love awoke wilb tbe first Sbepberd's lovo song. (16) Itisyou, tbe Ar- 
tists, wbo generalizing, and abstracting, gatber all several excellences 
Into one ideal, — You tbus familiarize Man to tbe notion of tbe Unknown 
Powers, wbom you invest wiih the attributes Man admires and adores. — 
He fears tbe Unknown, but be loves its sbadow. — You sufi'ered tbe Na- 
ture around bim to suggest Ibc Prototype of all Beauty. (17) You make 
subject to your ends — tbe passion , the duty , and tbe instinct — AU v.bA.V 
is scattered tbrougb crealion you gatber and concenVTaLVe ^ vcv^\«^%«A\«v.^ 
tbe SoDg OT to Ibe Slage — Even tbe murdeier "who \xas escv^^^ voäNäs.*^ 
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conscience-stricicen by thc Eumenides on thescene, revealshimself— 
Long before Philosophy hazarded its dogmas an lliad solved Ihe riddles 
of Fate — And wiih the wain of Tbespis wandered a Providence. 
<18) Whereyoursymmetry, your design Cail in this world, theyextend 
ioto tbe World beyond the grave — If life be over too soon for tbe brave 
and good, Poetry imagined the Shades below, and placed the bero Gastor 
amongst tbe Stars.* (19) Not contenled wilh bestowing immortality oa 
Man — you furnish forth from Man , the ideal of thc Immortals — Virgin 
Beauty grows into a Pallas — roanly Strenglh into a Jove. (20) As the 
World without you is tbus enlarged and the world within you agitated and 
enriched, your Art extends to Philosophy: — For as tbe essentials df 
Art are symnietry and design, so the Artist extends that symmetry and 
that design into the systeni of Creation, the Laws of Natura, tbe Go?em- 
ment of the World; — Lends to the spheres its own barmony — to the 
Tniverse its own Symmetrie melhod. (21) The Artist tbus recognisiDg 
Contrioance every wbere, feels bis life surrounded witb Beauty— He bas 
l>efore bim in Naturc itself an eternal model of tbe Perfect and Gonsum- 
mate — Tbrough joy — grief — terror — wherever goes bis course — one 
slreamof barmony murmursby bis side— TheGraces are bis compaDioos 
— bis life glides away amidst airy shapes of Beauty — His soul is merged 
In tbe divine ocean that flows around bim. Fate itself which is reduced 
from Chance and Providence, and which furnisbes bim witb tbemes of 
pleasurable awe, does not daunt bim. (22) You, Artisis , are the sweet 
and trusty companions of life — You gave us what life bas best — Your 
reward is your own immortality and the gratitude of Men's bearts. 
(23) You are tbe iraitators of the Divine Artist, who accompanies power 
witb sweetness, terror witb splendour, who adorns bimself even in de- 
stroying — As a*brook that reflects the evening landscape , so on tbe nig- 
gard stream of life shimmers Poetry. You lead us on, in marriage gar- 
ments, to the Unknown Bourne — As your Ums deck our bones your fair 
semblances deck our cares. — Tbrough the bistory of tbe world, we find 
that Humanity smiles in your prescnce and mourns in your absence. 
<24) Humanity came young from your hands, and when itgrewoldand 
decayed, you gave it a second youth. — Time bas bloomed twice from 
seeds sown by Art. (25) When the Barbarians chased Civilisation from 
Greece, you transplan ted it to Italy — and, with Civilisation, frecNiom 
and gentle manners — Yet you sought not public rewards for your pubUc 
benefits -— In obscurity you contemplated the blessings you had diffused. 
(26) If tbe Philosopher now pursues his course without obstacles ~ if be 
now would arrogate the crown, and hold Art but as tbe first Slave to 
Science — pardon his vain boast. — Completion and Perfection in reality 
Test with you. — With you dawned the Spring, in you is matured the 
Harvest, of tbe Moral World. (27) For allhough Art sprung first from 

♦ To tbe Poet we are indebted for the nromise of anolber life (forc- 
;sbadowing Divine Revelation) long before the Philosopber bewild<n*ed us 
J>y arguing (qt it. 
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physical materials , the clay and the stone — it soon also embraced in its 
scope tbe spiritual and ihtellecUial — Even what Science discovers only 
minislers to Art. — Tbe Philosopher oblains his first hints from the Poet 
or Artist — and wben his wisdom flowers, as it were, inlo beauty — it but 
returns to the service, and is applied to tbe uses of its instruclor. — 
Wben tbe Pbilosopber contemplates the Natural World, side by side with 
the Artist — the more tbe Latter accumulates images of beauty, and 
unites the details of tbe great design , the more tbe Former enriches tbe 
sphere of his Observation — the more profound bis research — the more 
bold his specutations — The Imagination always assists the Reason — 
And Art which teacbes Philosopby to see Art (i. e. Symmetry and Design) 
everywbere, may humble the Philosopber's pride, but augments his love. 

— Ttius scattering flowers, Poetry leads on through tones and forms, 
ever high and higher, pure and purer, tili it sball at last attain that point 
wben Poetry becomes but sudden inspiration and the instantaneous in- 
tuition of Truth; — wben in fact the Art sougbl by tbe Poet, the Truth 
soughl by the Pbilosopber, become one. (28) Then tbis great Goddess, 
irhom ve bave bitherto served as the earthly Venus, tbe Beautiful — 
sball re-assume her blazing crown — and Man , to wbose earlier and ini- 
tiatory probation she has gently familiarized her splendour, shall behold 
her without a veil — not as the Venus of Barth , but as the Urania of 
Heaven — Her beauty comprebended by bim in proportion to the beauty 
his soul took from her — So from tbe Mentor of bis youth shone forth 
Minerva to Telemacbus. (29) To you, OArtists, is committed the dignity 
ofMan — It sinks with you , it revives with you. (30) In those Ages wben 
Truth is persecuted by the Bigotry of her own time, she seeks refuge in 
Song. — Tbe charm she takes from tbe Muse but renders her more fear- 
ful to her Foes. (31) Aspire then constantly , Artists , to the Beautiful 

— covet no meaner rewards. — If Art escape you, search for her in Na- 
ture. — Remember that tbe excellent and the perfeet ever must be found 
in wbatsoever fair souls esleem fair. — Do not bound yourselves to your 
own time — Let your works reflect the shadow of the Coming Age — It 
matters not what palhs you select— You bave before you tbe wbole laby- 
rinlb of being — but all its patbs for you unite at one throne — As the 
white breaks into seven tints, as the seven tints re-dissolve into white — 
so Truth is tbe same, wbether she dazzles us with the splendour of yarie* 
gated colours, or pervados tbe Universe in one Stream of Light. 



ÜPON the century's vergc , Man , how fair 
Thou standest , stately as a silent palm 
With boughs far-spreading through the solemaair, 
In the füll growth of mellowest years sublime ) , 
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Thro' mildness earnest, thro' achieYement calm , 
Each sense uDfoldcd , aH the soul matured — 
The crowniog ii^ork and ripest born of Time! 
Free in the freedom reason has secured , 
Strong in the strength that Law bestovs , thon art , 
Great in thy meekness — rieh with countless Stores , 
Which slept for ages silcnl in thy heart ; 
The Lord of Nature , who thy chains adores , 
Who in each strife but disciplines thy skill , 
And shines from out the desert at thy will ! 



Onot, inebriate wilb thy victory , scorn — 

Scorn not to prize and praise the fostering band 

That found thee weeping — orphan'd and forlorn , 

Lone on the verge of Life 's most barren Strand — 

That seized from lawless Chance its helpless prey , 

And early taught thy youog heart the control 

Of Art — thy guide upon the upward way — 

The sofiener and the raiser of the soul , — 

Gleansing the breast it tutored to aspire , 

From the rüde passion and the low desire : 

Thegood, the blessed One , who, throughsweetplay, 

To lofly duties lured thy toilless youth ; 

Who by light parables revealed the ray 

That gilds the mystery of each holier Truth ; 

And but to stranger arms consigned — once more 

To clasp her darling, riper for her lore. 

fall not back from that high faith serene , 

To serve the Handmaids and forsake the Queen. 

In diligent toil thy master is the bee ; 

In craft mechanical , the worm that creeps 

Through earth its dexterous way , may tutor thee ; 

In knowledge (couldst thoa fathom all its deeps), 

All to the seraph are already known : 

Butthine, OMan, IsArt — thine wholly and alone I 
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III. 
But through the MoroiDg>Gate of Beapty goes 
Thy pathway to the Land of Knowledge ! By 
The twilight Charm, — Tnith's gradual daylight grows 
Familiär to the Miod's uocoDScious eye; 
And what was first — with a sweet tremuloas thrill — 
Wakened wilhin thee by melodious striogs, 
Grows to a Power that swells and soars until 
Up to the all-pervading God it Springs.* 

IV. 

What first the reason of the Aotique Time 

Dimly discovered (many a Century flowo) 

Lay in the symboI types of the Sublime 

And Beautiful — intuitively known : 

True , from the seeker as a lore concealed) 

But as an instinct all to childish sense revealed. 

Virtue's fair shape to Virtue love could draw, 

From Yice a gentler impulse warned away, 

Ere yet a Solon sowed the formal Law, 

Whose fruits warmed slowly to the gradoal ray; — 

Ere the Idea of Space , the Infinite , 

BeforePhilosophy, the Seeker, stole — 

Who ever gazed upon the Starry Light, 

Nor guess'd the large truth io the silent soul? 



She the Urania, withherwreathofrays, 
The glory of Orion round her brow; 
On whom pure Spirits only dare to gaze , 
As Heaven's bright Habitants before her bow; 
And round her splendour the stars wink and fade: 
So awful , reigning on her sunlit throne — 
When she diswreathes her of her fiery crown , 
Gliding to Earth (Earth's gentle Venus) down , 

• i. c. Poel>y prepared ihe mind for the kno^\eÄ\^ft ol Gl^. 
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Smiles od us bul as Bkautt : * — with the zonc 
Of the sweet Graces girded, the meek youth 
Of lofancyshewears, that she may be 
By Infants comprehended , andwhatve 
Here , but as Beautt gazed oq aod obey'd, — 
Will , one day , meet us in her name of Truth ! 

YI. 

When the Creator from his presence cast 

Man to Ihy dark abyss — Mortality , 

CoDdemn'd the late return to glory past , 

To seek and strive for with a weary sigh , 

Amidst the dim paths of the sensual clay , 

"When every heavenlier Nature from his eye 

Veil'd its bright face , and swept in scorn away ; 

She only — she , in the low Human cell , 

Herself made human , deign'd with him to dwell — 

Stoop'd round her darling, wings soft-brooding; fann'd 

With freshening airs , the Sense 's harren land ; 

And , kind in bright delusions , limn'd with all 

The lost Elysium — life's sad dungeon-wall. 

vir. 
Ah , in that tender Nurse*s cradling arms — 
While yet reposed the mild Humanity — 
War deck'd not Murder with Fame's holy charms, 
Beek'd not the innocent blood ; — but guided by 
Those gentle leading-strings , the guileless soul 
Shunn'd the cold daties , by compulsion taaght ; 
Yirtue was instinct — and without control , 
Through ways the lovelier for their winding, sought 
The Moral in the Beautiful , — and won ; — 
Each path a ray that guided to the Sun ! 

♦ i. e. She who , in Heaven , is Urania — Ihe Daughler of Uranos — 
hy Light, is, on Earlh, Venus — the Divinily of Love and Beauly. The 
Beaulirul is to Morlals the revelation of Truth. Truth , in its abslract 
j5p]endour too bright for the eyes of Man in his present State, familiarizes 
Jtself to him in the shape ot Ihe BeauVvlxA. 
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Ne'er they who tended her chaste Service knew 

One meaner impulse — and the frown of Fate 

Paled not their courage from its bealthy hue , 

As in some holier reaJm , their happy State 

Begain'd the freedom while it shunn*d the strife, 

And yron to Barth once more the spiritual , heavenly life. 

YIII. 

Oh, happy! andof many millions, they 

The purest chosen, whom her Service pure 

Hallows and claims — whose hearts are made her throne , 

Whose lips her oracle — ordain'd secure , 

To lead a Priestly life , and'feed the ray 

Of her eternal shrine , — to them alone 

Her glorious Countenance unveil'd is shown : 

Ye , the high Brotherhood she links — rejoice 

In the great rank allotted by her choice ! — 

The lofliest rank the spiritual world sublime, 

Rieh with its starry thrones , gives to the Sons of Time ! 

IX. 

Ere yet unto the early world the Law 

Of the harmonious Symmetry , which all 

Essence and life now joyously obey , 

Your Art divinely gave — walFd round with Night 

And Chaos , gloomier for one sickly ray, 

Man struggied with the uncouth shapes of awe, 

That through the Dark came giant on the sight, 

And chained the senses in a slavish thrall: 

Rüde as himself press'd round the shadowy throng, 

Yast without outline , without substance , strong ; 

So gloom'd Creation on the Savage Breast, 

While brutal lusts alone allured the eye, 

And nnenjoy'd , unheeded, andunguest, 

The lovely soul of Nature pass'd him by , — 

X. 

Lo , as it pass'd him , with a noiseless band, 
And with a gentle instinct, the fair shade 
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Yb seiz*d ; and lioked in one harmooious band 
The airy images your eyes survey'd ; 
Ye feil, surveying, how Ihe cedar gave 
Its light shaft lo the air ; — how sportive , play'd 
The form reflected on the crystal wave ! 
How could ye fail the gentle hints to read 
With which free Natüre met ye on the way? 
By easy Steps did eye observant lead 
The band to mimick the fair forms at play, 
Till from the image on the water glass'd 
The likeness rose — and Painting grew at last! 
Yea, from the substance sever'd, Natureis fair 
And phantom shadow — follow'd by the soul, 
Gast itself on the silver stream , and there 
Rendered its coyness to the band that stole ! 
* So born the craft that imitates and takes 
Shape from the shadow ; — so young Art awakes 
The earliest genius ; — so in clay and sand 
The shade is snatch'd at by the eager band ; 
The sweet enjoyment in the labour grows , 
And from your breast the first creation flows. 



Seized by the power of thoughtful contemplation , 
Snared by the eye that steals what it surveys , 
Nature, the talisman of each creation 
With which her spells enamour you , betrays : 
Your quicken'd sense , the wonder-working laws , 
The Stores in Beauty's treasure-house , conceives — 
Your band from Nature the light outline draws, 
And scattered hints in gentle union weaves. 
Thus rise — tall Obelisk , and vasl Pyramid — 
The half-formed Hermes grows — the Column Springs; 
Music comes lisping from the Shepherd's rced , 
And Song the \alour and the victory sings. 

• See Xi^m^DV 
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XII. 

The happier choice of flowers most sweet or fair , 
To weave the posy for some Shepherd Maid , 
Lo lhefirstA.Ti, from nature born , is Ihere ! — 
The next -r- the flowers the careless tresses braid 
In garlaods wreath'd : — Tbus Step by Step ascends 
The Art that Dotes , andgatbers, shapes and blends ! 

But , each once blent with each , its siegle grace 
Each offspring of the.Bcautiful must lose; 
The artful band according each its place , 
Confounds the separate wilh the common boes. 
Charm'd into method by the harmonious word , 
Column mth column ranged — proud Fanes aspire , 
The Hero melts amidst the Hero herd, 
And peals the many-stringed Msonian Lyra. 

XIII. 

Soon round this new Greation in great Song 

Barbarian wonder gather'd and believed ; 

'* See ," cried the emulous and kindled throng, 

** The deeds a Mortal like ourselves achieved ! " 

Grouped into social circles near and far, 

Listing the wild tales of the Titan war, 

Of giants piled beneath the rocks, — and eaves 

Grim with the Hon some stout hero braves, 

Still while the Minstrel sung, the listeners gtew 

Themselves the Heroes bis high fancy drew. 

Then Orst did Mcn the souFs enjoyment find , 

First knew the calmer raptures of the mind 

Not proved by sense — but from the dislance brought; 

The joy at deeds themselves bad never wrought, ~ 

The thirst for what possession cannot give , — 

The power in nobler lives than life to live ! 

XIV. 

Now from the Sensual Slamber's heavy chain 
Breaks the fair Soul , which new-bom piaion^aW^cin > 
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And, freedbyyoa, theaocieatSlaveofPain 

Springs from bis travail to the breast of Joy; 

Fall tbe duU Aoimal-Barriers round bim wrougbt, 

On bis clear front tbe Human balo glows , 

And fortb tbe bigh Majestic Stranger — Thought , 

Brigbt from the startled brain , a Pallas , goes ! 

Now Stands sublime The Man , and to tbe star 

Lifts bis unclouded brow — Tbe Kingly One ; 

And Contemplation , sweeping to tbe Far , 

Speaks in the eyes comm^rcing vith the Sun. 

Fair from bis cheeks bloom bappy smiles , and all 

Tbe rieb varieties of soulful sound 

Unfold in Song — divine emotions call 

Sweet tears to feeling eyes ; — and , sister-bound , 

Kindness and Mirtb upon bis accents dwell , 

Soul , like some bappy Nymph , baunting tbe lips' pure well I 

XV. 

Yea y wbat tbough buried in tbe mire and clay 

Grovels the flesbly instinct of tbe worm ; 

Wbat tbough the lusts and rüder passions sway 

And clasp bim round — the intellectual germ 

You , Sons of Art , in that dark breast behold , 

Warm from its sleep and into bloom unfold: — 

Love's Spiritual blossom opened to tbe day , 

First — when Man beard the first young Sbepberd's lay. 

Ennobled by tbe dignity of Thought, 

Passion that blnsb'd the soft desire to own , 

Caught chaster language from tbe MinstreFs tone; 

And Song, thedelicatePreacber, wbile it taugbt 

A love outlasting wbat the senses sought, 

Beyond Possession placed tbe ethereal goal , 

And to tbe Heart prociaimed and linked tbe Soul ! 

XYI. 

Tbe wisdom of tbe wise , the gentleness 
The gentle koow — tbe sVxeii%V\i\.\Ä\.\iws^s tbe strong — 
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The grace that gathers round the noble — yes 

Ye blend them all to limn the Beautiful , 

Each ray on Nature's brows commixed and grown 

Into one pomp — a halo for your own ! 

Though from the Unknown Divinity , the awe 

Of Man shrinks back — to what he knows no doli , 

Yet wifh what love his young religion saw 

The chadow of the Godhead downward thrown ; * 

Gentle the type — though fearful the Unknown. 

The breasts of heroes nobly burn'd to vle 

With the bright Gods that rul'd in Homer's sky ; 

Ye did the Ideal from the Natural call — 

Ye bade Man learn how on the Earth is given 

The immemorial prototype of all 

Glory and Beauty , dreamed of for the Heaven ! 

XVIT. 

The wild tumultuous passions of the soul , 

The playful gladness of unfetter'd joy , 

The duty and the instinct — your control •. 

Grasps at its will — can as its slaves employ 

To guide the courses , and appoint the goal ; 

AU that in restless Nature's mighty space 

Wander divided — world on world afar — 

Ye seize — ye galher , fix them into place , 

And show them bright and living as thcy are , 

Link'd into order stately and serene, 

Limn'd in the song , or mirror'd on the scene ! 

Here, secretMurder, pale and shuddering, sees 

Sweep o*er the stage the stern Eumcnides ; ** 

* t. e. Man shrinks in awe from the notion of a DIviner Power, 
thoroughly unknown; but the Greek Mylhology familiarized Man to the 
providcnce of the Gods , and elevated him by the conlemplation of allri- 
butes in which he recognised wbalever he most admired. — Art taught 
Man to see in the Naturc round him the prototype -> the ideal — of Di- 
\iner Beauiy# 

♦* The Poet here seems to allude to the Story of Ibycus, vUv<iVL^v.^ 
subsequent period furnished the theme of one q\ \i\s\iv^\\^\iYAx\^H^v.> 
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Owns, where Law fails , whatpowersto Artbelong, 

And , screen'd from Justice, finds its doom in Boiig! 

Long ere Ihe wisc their slow decrecs revolved , 

A fiery Iliad Fate's dark riddles solved ; 

And Art , the Prophetess , Heaven's mystic plan 

Of doom and destiny reveal'd to Man , 

When the rüde goat-song spell'd the eariy Age , 

And Providence , * spoke low from Thespis* wandering «tage. 

XVIII. 

Nay, where in fÄt> World, Reason paus'd perplext^ 
Ye track'd God onward , and divined the next 
** Füll early wont to comprehend and meet 
Harmonious Systems never incomplete , 
What though the >'ain impatient eye might fail 
To pierce the dark Fate through the solemn veil — 
Though' the brave heart seem'd prematurely still'd , 
And life's fair circle halted unfulfilled , 
Yet here , ev'n here , your own unaided might 
Flöng its light Arch across the waves of Night; 
Led'the untrembling Spirit on to go 
Where dark Avernus , wailing, windsbelow; 
Bade Hope survive the Urn and Charnel , brave 
In the great faith of Life beyond the grave ; 

* In the Drama the essentials are Providence and Design. 
♦♦ " Doch in den grossen Weltenlauf 

Ward euer Ebenmaass zu früh getragen." 
These lines are exlremely obscure. Unless we may construe *'zu frfih," 
" very eariy," or *' with bold prematurily." In wh^ch case , referring to 
the conclusion of the preceding slanza , the sense would be — That the 
Poet did nql conGne the Operations of a recorapensing Providence to ibe 
limited exhibitions of the Thespian wain; but, even in the infancy of so> 
ciely, and vith a boldness vhich might be considered prematare, ven- 
tured to transfer them to the greater stage of Ih« aetual worM , and to 
Claim compensation beyond the grave for heroic lives ineritably eat 
Short before tbey had fulfilled iheir career. The Poct's neoessary \wt 
of symmetry and system (of which justice is a pari) compeb bim to earry 
on tbe life which fails of result and completion here, to fulfilment in a 
life bereafter. 
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Show'd there — how Love the lov'd once more could win — 

How Dorian Castor ^ined his starry Twin — 

The Shadow in the Mooq's pale glimmer seen , 

Ere yet she fiUs her horns , aod rounds her orb serene ! 

XIX. 

High, and more high , the aspiring Genius goes , 

And still creation from creation ilows ; 

What in the natural world but charms the eyes , 

In Art's — to forms which awe the soul must rise : 

The Maiden's majesty , at Art's commands , 

inspires the marble , and — Athens Stands ! 

The strength that nerves the Wrestler on the sod 

Swells the vast beauty which invests a God, 

And throned in Elis — wonder of his time — 

With brows that sentence worlds — sits Phidian Jove sublime ! 

XX. 

Without — the World by diligent toil transformed , 

Within — by new-born passions roused the heart, 

( Strengthened by each successive strife that stormed) 

Wider and wider grows your realm of Art, 

Still in each step that Man ascends to light 

He bears the Art that first inspired the flight; 

And still the teeming Nature to his gaze , 

The wealth he gives her with new worlds repays. 

Thus the light Victories exercise the mind , 

By gness to reach what knowledge fails to find , 

Practised — throughout the Universe to trace 

An Artist-whole of beauty and of grace, 

He sels the Golumns Nature's boundary knows , 

Tracks her dark course , speeds with her where she goes; 

Weighs with the balance her own hands extend ; 

Metes with the gange her own perfectioos lend , 

Tili all her beauty renders to his gaze 

The charm that robes it and the law that sways. 

In self-delighted Joy the Artist hears 

His own rieh harmony enchant the sphei^s ^ 
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And in the Universal Scheme bcholds 
The symmetry that reigos io all he moulds. 



Yes , io all round him can his ear divine 

The voice that teils of melhod and dcsign ; 

He sees the life mid i^hich his lot is thrown , 

Clasp*d round with beauty as a golden zone ; 

In all his works , beforc his emulous eyes , 

To lead to victory , fair Perfection flies : 

Whcre'er he hears, or gay Delight rejoice , 

Or Care to slillness brealhe its whispered voice , 

Where starry Contemplation lingers slow, 

Or slream from hea>y eyes the lears of Woe, 

Or Terror in her thousand shapes appal; — 

Still one harmonious Sweetncss glides through all, 

Soft to his ear, and frcshening to his look. 

And winding on through earlh — one haunting music-brook! 

In the rcGned and still emotion, glide 

With chastened mirth the Graccs to his side; 

Bound him the brigbt Companions ^vcavc Iheir dance; 

And as the curviug lines of Beauty flow, 

Each winding into each , as o'er His glance 

The lovcly apparitions glcam and go 

In delicate outline — so the dreaming day 

OfLife, enchanted, breathes itself away. 

His soul is mingled with the Harmonious Sea 
That flows around his sense deiightedly; 
And Thought , where*er with those sweet wares it glide , 
Bears the all-present Venus on the tide ! 
At peace with Fate serenely goes his race — 
Here guides the Muse , and there supports the Grace ; 
The Stern Necessity , to olhers dim 
With Night and Terror , wears no frown for bim : 
Calm and serene, he fronts the threatened dart, 
Invites the gentle bow, and bares the fearless bearU 
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zxn. 

Darlings of Harmony divine, — all blest 

CompanioDS of our Beiogs ! — whatsoe'er 

Isofthislife, thedearest, noblest, best, 

Took life from you l If Man bis fetters bear 

Wilh a glad heart tbat chafes not at tbe cbain , 

But clings to duty wilh the thouj^ts of love; 

If now no more he wander in the reign 

Of iron Chance , but with the Power above 

Link his harmonious being — what can be 

Your bright reward ? — your Immorlality , 

And your own heart's high recompense ! If round 

The chalice-fountain , whence, toMortals, streams 

The Ideal Freedom , evermore are found 

The godlike Joys and pleasure-weaving Dreams ; — 

For this — for these — be yours the grateful shrine , 

Deep in the Human Heart ye hallow and retine. 

XXIII. 

Ye are the Imitators , ye the great 

Dlsciples of the Mighty Artist — who 

Zoned wilh sweet grace the iron form of Fate — 

Gave Heaven its starry lights and tender blue — 

"Whose terror more ennobles than alarms 

(Its awe exalts us , and its grandeur charms) — 

Who, ev'ndeslroying, while he scathes , iUumes, 

And clothes wilh pomp the anger that consumes. 

As o'er some brook that glides its lucid way 
The dancing shores in various shadow play ; 
As the smooth wave a faithful mirror yields 
To Eve's soft blush , and flower-enameird fields ; 
So, on life's stream , that niggard steals along , 
Shimmers the lively Shadow-World of Song. 

Ye , to the Dread Unknown — the dismal goal 
Where the stern Fates await the trembling soul — 
Ye lead us on , by paths for ever gay , 
And robed wilh joy as for a marriage-day ; 

Poems of Schiiler, 15 
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And as in graceful orns yoar genios decks 
Our very booes , and beautifies the wrecks : 
So with appearaoces divioely fair, 
Ye veil the trouble and adorn the care. 
Search where I will the ages that have rolFd , 
The unmeasured Past, Earth's immemorial lore, 
How smird Humanity , vhere*ye consoled , 
How smileless mourned Hnmanity before! 

XXIV. 

All strong and mighty on the wing, and yoang 
And fresh from your creative hands , It * sprung; 
And when the Time , that conquers all , prevaii'd; 
When on its wrinkled cheek the roses faiFd; 
When from its limbs the vigour pass'd away, 
And its sad age crept on in doli decay , 
And tottered on its crutch ; — within your arms 
It sought its shelter and regained its charms: 
Out from your fresh and sparkling well , ye pour'd 
The living stream that dying strength restored ; 
Twice into spring has Time's stern winter glow'd , 
Twice Nature blossom'd from the seeds Art sow'd. 

XXV. 

Ye snatch'd — when chased Barbarian Hosts before ■ 
From sacred hearths the last yet living brand; 
From the dishallowed Orient Altar bore, 
And brought it glimmering to the Western Land. 
As from the East the lovely Exile goes , 
Fair on the West a young Aurora glows ; 
And all the flowers lonian shores could yield 
Blush forth , re-blooming in the Hespenan Field. 
Fair Nature glass'd its image on the Soul , 
From the long Night the mists began to roll; 
And o'er the world of Mind , adorn'd again , 
Light's holy Goddess re-assumed her reign. 

♦ 1. e. lÄum«kiÄVi. 
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• ' ' 

Loos*d from the Hillions feil the fetters tben — 
Slayes heard the Yoice that told their rights as Men. 
And the Young Race in peace to vigour grew, 
In that mild brotherhood they learn'd from you! 

And you , averse the loud applause to win , 
Still iD the joy that overflow'd within , 
Sought the mild shade , contented to sarvey 
The World ye brighten'd , baskmg in the ray. 

XXVI. 

If on the course of Thought , now barrier-free , 

Sweeps the glad search of hold Philosophy; 

Aod with self-paeans , and a vain renowD , 

Would Claim the praise and arrogate the crown , 

Holding , but as a Soldier in her band , 

The nobler Art that did in truth command; 

And grants , beneath her visionary throne , 

To Art , her Queen — the slave's first rank alone ; — 

Pardon the yaunt ! — For tod Perfection all 

Her star-gems weaves in one bright coronal ! 

With you, the first bloomsof the Spring, began 

Awakening Nature.in the Soul of Man ! 

"With you fulfiü'd , when Nature seeks repose , 

Autumn's exulting harvests ripely close. 

XXVII. 

If Art rose plastic from the stone and clay , 
To Mlnd from Matter ever sweeps its svay ; 
Silent, but conquering in its silence , lo, 
How o'er the Spiritual World its triumphs go ! 
What in the Land of Knoivledge , wide and far , 
£een Science teaches — for you discovered are : 
First in your arms the wise their wisdom learn — 
They dig the mine you teach them to discern ; 
And when that wisdom ripens to the flower 
And crowDiog time of Beauty — to the Power 
From whence it rose , new Stores it must im^att ^ 
The toüs ot Science sweli the Wealth oi All. 
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When to one beight the Sage ascends vilk yoa, 
And spreads the Yale of Blatter round his view 
In the mild twilight of serene repose; — 
Thc/more the Artist charms , the niore the Thinker knowB. 
The more the shapes — in intellectaal joj, 
Liok'd by the Genü which your spells employ, 
The more the thought mih the emotion blends — 
The more up-buoyed by both the Soul ascends 
To loftier Harmonies , and heavenlier things ; -^ 
And tracks the slream of Beauty to its Springs. 
The lovely members of the mighty whole, 
Till then confused and shapeless to his soul — 
Distinct and glorious grow upon his sight, 
The fair enigmas brighten from the Night ; 
More rieh the Universe his thoughts enclose — 
More \f^ide the Ocean mih whose wave he flows; 
The wrath of Fate grows feebler to his fears, 
As from God's Scheme Chance wanes and disappears; 
And as each straining Impulse soars above — 
How his pride lesseos — how augments his love ! 
So scattering blooms — the still Guide — Poetry 
Leads him thro' paths , tho* hid , that mount on high — 
Thro' forms and tones more pure and more sublime — 
Alp upon Alp of Beauty — tili the time 
When what we long as Poetry have nurst, 
Shall as a God's swift inspirälion hurst, 
And flash in glory, on that youngest day — 
One with the Truth to which it wings the way ! 

xxvni. 
She, the soft Venus of the Earth, byMen 
"Worshipp'd but as the Beautiful tili then, 
Shall re-assume her blazing coronal, 
Let the meek veil that shrouds her splendour fall , 
And to her ripened Son * divinely rise 
Id her true shape — the Urania of the skies! 

♦ Mündigen, -bei Son ^ii\io\Äai»A\ii'A\Äa\!Ä\ps^ 
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Proportfoned to th/e Beautj vhich Man's souI 
Took from her calture vhile in her control , 
Shallhe, with toilless , lightly-wooingease, 
Truth io the Beautiful embrace and seize. 
Thuss'weet, thus heavenly , was thy glad surprise » 
Son of Ulysses , when before thine eyes , 
Bright from the Mentor whom thy youth had known , 
Jove's radiant child — Imperial Pallas — shone ! 

XXIX. 

O Sons of Art! into your hands consign'd 
(O heed the trust , O heed it and revere !) 
The liberal dignity of human kind ! 
With you to sink , with you to re-appear. 
The hallowed melody of Magian Song 
Does to Creition as a link belong, 
Blending its mnsic with God's harmony , 
As rivers melt into the mighty sea. 

XXX. 

Tmth, when the Age she would reform , expels; 
Flies for safe refuge to the Muse's cells. 
Ifore fearfol for the veil of charms she takes, 
From Song Üie fUlness of her splendour breaks, 
And o'er the Foe that persecutes and quails 
Her vengeance thunders , as the Bard prevails ! 

XXXI. 

Rise, ye free Sons of the Free Mother, rise, 
Still on the Light of Beauty , sun your eyes , 
Still to the heights that shine afar , aspire , 
Nor meaner meeds than those she gives, desire. 
If here the Sister Art forsake awhile, 
Elude the clasp , and vanish from the teil , 
Go seek and find her at the Mother's heart — 
Go search for Natare — and arrive al Art ! 
Ever the Perfect dwells in whatsoe'er 
Fair souls conceive and recognise as l&irl 
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Borne on your daring pinions soar sublime 
Above the shoal and eddy of the Time. 
Far-glimmering on your wizard mirror, see 
The silent shadow of the Age to be. 
Thro' all Life's thousand-fold entangled maze , 
One godlike bourne your gifled sight surreys — 
Thro' counüess means one solemn end , foreshown , 
The labyrlnth closes at a Single Throne. 

As in seven tints of variegated light 
Breaks the lone shimmer of the lucid white ; 
As the seven tints that paint the Iris bow 
Into the lucid white dissolving flow — 
So Truth in many-coloured splendonr plays, — 
Now on the eye enchanted with the rays — 
Now in one lustre gathers every beam , 
And floods the World with light — a Single Stream ! * 



THE CELEBRATED WOMAN. 

AN BPISTLB BY A MARRIED MAN — TO A FSLLOW-SDFFBRBR. 

[In spite of Mr. Garlyle's asserlion of Schiller*s '* total deficiency ia 
*Huinour,"* wethink that the following Poem suffices to show that he 
ponetted the gifl in no ordioary degree, and that if the aims of a genins 
so essentially earnest had allowed him to indüfge it, he would have jus- 
tified the opinion of the experienced Iffland as to his capacities for origi- 
nal comedy.] 

* Carlyle's Miseellanies , vol. üi. p. 47. 

CanI, myfriend, with thee condole? — 

Can I conceive the woes that try men , 
When late Repentance racks the soul 

Ensnared into the toils of Hymen? 

* There is exquisite skill in concluding the Poem (after insistingso 
eloquently upon the maxim, that whatever Science dIscovers, only aöds 
to the Stores, or serves the purpose of Art) with an Image borrowed from 
Science, 



Can /take part in such distress? — 
Poor Martyr , — most devoaUy , •* Yes ! " 
Thou weep'st because tby Spouse has flowa 
To arms preferred before thine ovn ; — 
A faithless wife , — I grant the curse , — 
Andyet, myfriend, it might be worse ! 
Just hear Another's tale of sorrow, 
And, in compariog, comfortborrow! 

What ! dost thou think thyself undone , 
Because thy rights are shared with One! 
O , Happy Man — be more resign'd , 
My wife belongs to all Mankind ! 
My wife — she 's found abroad — at home ; 
But cross the Alps and she 's at Rome ; 
Sau to the Baltic — there you '11 find her; 
Lounge on the Boulevards — kind and kinder : 
In Short , you 've only just to drop 

Where'er they seil the last new tale , 
And , bound and lettered in the shop , 

You '11 find my Lady up for sale ! 

She must her fair proportions render 

To all whose praise can glory lend her; — 

Within the coach , on board the boat, 

Let every pedant *^ take a note ; " 

Endure , for public approbation , 

Each critic's '* close investigation ," 

And brave — nay court it as a flattery — 

Each spectacled Philistine's battery. 

Just as it suits some scurvy carcase 

In which she hails an Aristarchus, 

Beady to fly with kindred souls, 

O'er blooming flowers or burning coals, 

To fame or shame , to shrine or gallows , " 

Let him but lead — sublimely callous! 

A Leipsic man — (confound the wretch !) -*» 

Has made her Topographie sketch , 
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AkindofHap, asofaTown, 
Each point mioutely dotted down ; 
Scarce to myself I dare to hint 
What this d— d feliow wants to print ! 
Thy wife — howe'er she slight the vows — 
Respects, atleast, thennmeofspoase; 
Bat mine to regions far too high 

For that terrestrial Name is carried ; 
My wife 's " Thk famoüs Ninon ! " — I 

**The GentlemaD thatNinoo married!'' 

It galls you that yoo scarce are able 

To stake a florin at the table — 

ConfroDtthePit, orjoin the Walk, ^j 

Bat straight all tongues begin to talk ! 

O that such luck could me befal , ' 

Just to be talked about at all ! 

Behold me dwindliog In my nook , 

Edg'dat berieft, — andnotaiook! 

A sort of rushlight of a life , ; 

Put out by that great Orb — my Wife ! 1 

Scarce is the Moming grey — before 
Postman and Porter crowd the door; 
No Premier has so dear a lev^e — 

She fiods the Mail-bag half its trade; 
My God — the parcels are so heavy ! 

And not a parcel carriage-paid ! 
But then — the truth must be confessed — 
They 're all so charmingly addressed: 
Whate'er they cost , they well reqofte her — 
* * To Madame Blank , The Famous Writer ! ** 
Poor thing , she sleeps so soft ! and yef 

'T were worlh my life to spare her slomber ; 
''Madame — from Jena — the Gazette — 

The Berlin Journal — the last number 1 " 
Sudden she wakes ; those eyes of blue 
(Sweet eyes ! ) fall slni^Va — ow lUe EeTfew ! 
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I by her side — all andetected , 

While those curs'd colarnns are inspected; 

Loud squail the children oyerhead. 

Still she reads od , tili all is read : 

At last she lays tkat darlin^^y , 

And asks — ^' What makes the Baby cry?" 

Already now the Toilet's care 
Claims from her couch the restless fair ; 
The Toilet's carel — the glass has von 
Just half aglance, and all is done ! 
A SDappish — pettish word or so 
Wams the poor Maid 't is time to go : — 
Not at her toilet wait the Graces , 
Uncombed Erynnys takes their places ; 
So great a mind expands its scope 
Far from the mean details of — soap ! 

Now roll the coach-wheels to the muster — 
Now round my Muse her votaries Cluster ; 
Sprnce Abb^ Millefleurs — Baron Herman -^ 
The English Lord , who don't know Grerman , — 
Bot all uncommonly well read 
From matchless A to deathless Z ! 
Sneaks in the comer , shy and small , 
A thing which Men the Husband call ! 
While every fop wllh flattery fires her, 
Swears with what passion he admires her. — 
•' * Passion ! ' * admire ! ' and still you 're dumb?" 
Lord bless your soul| the worst 's to come : — 
I 'm forced to bow , as I 'm a sinner , — 
And hope — the rogne will stay to dinner! 
But , oh , at dinner ! — there 's the sting ; 
I see my cellar on the wing ! 
You know if Burgandy is dear? — 
Mine onee emerg'd three times a year ; •— 
And now , to wash these learned throttles , 
In dozens disappear the bottles*, 
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They well must driok who weil do eat, 

(I 've sank a capital oo meat). 

Her immortality, Ifear, a 

Death-blow will prove to my^Madeira ; 

'Thasgiven, alas! amortalshock 

To that oid friend — my Sleinberg Hock ! * 

If Faust had really any hand 

In printing, I can uoderstand 

The fate which legends more than hint; — 

The devil take all hands that priot! 

And whal my thaoks for all? — a pout — 
Sour looks — deep sighs ; but what about? 
About ! O , tkat I well divioe — 
That such a pearl should fall to swine — 
That such a literary ruby 
Should grace the fioger of a booby ! 

Spring comes ; — behold , sweet mead and lea 

Nature's green splendour tapestries o'er ; 
Fresh blooms the flower, and buds the free ; 

Larks sing — the Woodland wakes once more. 
The Woodland wakes — but not for her! 

From Nature's sielf the charm has flown ; 
No more the Spring of Earlh can stir 

The fond remembrance of our own! 
The sweetest bird upon the bough 
Has Dot one note of music now; 
Aod , oh! how duU the Grov^ soft shade, 
Where once — (as lovers then) — we stray'd! 
The Nightingales have got no learning — 

Dull creatures — how can they inspire her? 
The Lilies are so undiscerning , 

They never say — ** how they admire her! " 

* Literally "Nierensleiner," — a wine not much known in England, 
and scarcely — according to cur experience — worth the regrets of il$ 
respectable owner. 
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lo all this Jubilee of being, 

Some subject for a point she 's seeiog — 

Some epigram — (to be impartial , 

Well turn'd) — there may be worse in Martial ! 

But, hark ! the Goddess stoops to reason : — 

**The couDtry now is quite in season , 

I Ml go ! " — *' What ! to our Country Seat?" 

**No ! — Travelling will be such a treat; 

Pyrmont 's extremely füll , I hear ; 

But Carlsbad 's quite the rage this year ! " 

Oh yes , she loves the rural Graces ; 

Nature is gay — in Watering-places ! 

Those pleasant Spas — our reigning passion — 

Where learned Dons meet folks of fashion; 

Where — each with each illustrioos soul 

Familiär as in Charon's boat , 
All sorts of Farne sit cheek-by-jowl , 

Pearls in that striog — the Table d'H6te ! 
Where dames whom Man has injured — fly , 

To heal their wounds or to efface them ; 
Whileothers, with the waters , Iry 

A course of flirting, — just to brace them I 

Well, there (0 Man, how light thy woes 

Compared with mine — thou need'st must see!) 

Mywife, undaunted, greatlygoes — 
And leaves the orphans (seven ! ! ! ) to me ! ' 

, wherefore art thou flown so soon , 
Thou first fair year — Love's Honeymoon ! 
Ah , Dream too exquisite for life ! 
Home's Goddess — in the name of Wife ! 
Reared by each Grace — yet but to be 
Man's Household Anadyomenä ! 
With mind from which the sunbeams fall, 
Rejoicing whiJe pervadin|; all ; 
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Frank in the temper pleased to please — 

Soft in the feeling waked with ease. 

So broke , as NatiYe of tbe skies , 

The Heart-eotbraller od my eyes; 

Sosawl, likeaMornofMay, 

The Playmate given to glad my way; 

With eyes that more than ups bespoke , 

Eyes whence — sweet words— "Ilove thee !" broke! 

So — Ah , what transports theo were mine ! 

I led the Bride before the shrine ! 

And saw the future ycars reveaFd , 

Glass'd on my Hope — one blooming field ! 

More Wide, and videning more , weregiveD 

The Angel>gates disclosing Heaven ; 

Round US the lovely , mirthful troop 

Of children came — yet still to me 
The loveliest — merriest of the group 

The happy Mother seemed to be! 
Mine , by the bonds that bind us more 
Than all the oaths the Priest before ; 
Mine , by the concord of content , 
When Heart with Heart is music-blent; 
When , as sweet sounds in unison , 
Two lives harmonious melt in one ! 
When — sudden (O the villain !) — came 

Upon the scene a Mind Profound ! — 
A Bei Esprit , who whisper'd '* Farne ," 

And shook my card-house to the ground. 

What have I now instead of all 
The Eden lost of hearth and hall? 
What comforts for the Heaven bereft? 
What of the younger Angel's ieft? 
A sort of intellectual Mole, 

Man's Stubborn mind in Woman's shape, 
Too hard to iove , too frail to rule — 

A sage engraCled ou «i v^\ 
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To what she calls the Realm of Mind , 

She leaves that throne , her sex, tocravl, 
The cestus and the charm resigo'd — 

A public gaping-show to all ! 
She blots from Beauty's Golden Book* 

A Name 'mid Nalure's choicest Few, 
To gaiQ the glory of a nook 

la Doctor Dunderhead's Review. 



TO A FEAfALE FRIEND. 

(WRITTSN IN HER ALBUM.) 

[These verses were addressed to Charlotte Von Lengefeld, whom Schiller 

aftenrards married, and were intended to dissuade her from a 

Court life.] 

I. 
As some gay child , around whose Steps play all 

The iaughing Graces , plays the World round thee ! 
Tet not as on thy soul's clear mirror fall 

The flattered shadows , deem this world to be ! 
The silent homages thy heart compels 
By its own inborn digoity , — the spells 

That thou thyself around thyself art weaying , 
The charms with which thy being is so rife , — 
'T is these thou countest as the charms of life, 

In Human Nature , as thine own — believing ! 
Alas! thisBeautybutexists, insooth. 
In thine own talisman of holy youth, 

[Who can resist it?] — mightiest while deceiving? *• 



* The Golden Book. — So was entilled in some Italien States (Ve- 
nice especially) the Catalogue in which the Noble Families were enrolled. 

** The sense of the original is very shadowy and impalpable, and tlio 
difficulty of embodying it in an intelligible translatiofi U %t%^V.. \\\&»^ 
be rendered ihus: — "TJie silent homage 'vhlcYv \Äi^ TksJtjWvVi ^AXääsX 
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II. 
Enjoy the lavish flowers that glad thy way , 

The happy ooes whose happiness thou art; 
The souls thou winnest — in these bounds sunrey 

Thy World ! — to tläs world wby shouldst thou depart? 
Nay , let yon flowers admonish thee and save ! 

Lo , how they bloom while guarded by the feoce ! 

So plant Earth's pleasores — not too near the sense ! 
Nature to see , but not to pluck them , gave : 

Afar they charm thee — leave them on the stem; 

Approached by thee , the glory fades from them — 
And, in thy touch, thelr sweetness has a grave ! 



Here conclude the Poems classed under the Second Period of Sehii- 
ler's career; we have excepted only bis translations from Virgil. 



compels, — Ihe miracles which Ihou thyself hast wrought, — the cbarros 
wiih ^bich thy existence has invcsted üTe, — Ihese thou lockest on as ibe 
subslantial altractions of liTe ilself , and as constituling the very staple of 
human naiure. Bul in this thou arl mistaken. Whal appears to thee lo 
be the grace and beauty of iife, is but the reflection of the witcbery of 
thine own undesecraled youth, and the lalisman of tbine^wn innocence 
and viriue, ihough Ihese cerlainly are powers which no man can resist. 
Enjoy the flowers of Iife, then ; but do not lake them for more iban they 
are worth. Theirs is bul a surface-beauly ; lel Iheglance, therefore, 
which Ihou beslowesl on Ihem be superficial loo. Gaze on them from a 
distance, and never expect ihal Ihe core of Iife will wear the same 
allracUve hues as Ihose which ornamenl ils exlerior." Schiller has 
repealed this Ihoughl in the Poem of the ^' Aclual and Ideal.*' 
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EARLY POEMS. 
Wb now trace back the slream to ils source. We commenced wiih 
Schiller's maturest Poems — we close witb bis earliest. Tbe conirast 
belween tbe compositions in tbe first and tbird period is sufQciently 
striking. In the former ibere is more fire and aeiion — more of ibat 
lavisb and exuberant energy wbicb cbaracterised tbe earlier tales of 
Lord Byron, and redeemed, in tbat wonderrul master of animated and 
nervous style, a certain poverty of concepiion by a vigour and g-trtto of 
execution, wbicb no Englisb poet, perbaps, bas ever surpassed. In bis 
poems lies tbe life, and beats tbe beart, of Scbiller. They conduclus 
tbrougb tbe various stages ofbis spiritual ediication, and indicate each 
Step in the progress. In tbis division, ejfort is no less discernible tban 
power — botb in language and tbought iberc is a slruggle at sometbing 
nolyetachieved, and not, perbaps, even yet definite and distinct lo the 
poel bimself. Here may be iraced, tbough softened by tbe cbarm of 
genius (which soften's all tbings), tbe splendid errors tbat belong to a 
passionate youtb, and tbat give such distorted grandeur to tbe giant me- 
lodrame of ^'The Robbers." But bere are to be traced also, and in far 
clearer characiers, tbe man's strong heart, essentially human in ils sym- 
patbies — tbe thougbtful and earnest intellect giving ample promise of 
all it was destined to receive. In these earlier poems, extravagance is 
sufficiently noticeable — yet never the sickly eccentricities of diseased 
weakness, but the exuberant overflowings of a young Tiian's strenglh. 
Tbere is a distinction, wbicb our criiics do not always notice, between 
the extraotigance of a great genius , and tbe affectalion of a pretly poet. 



HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 

[Tbis and tbe followingpoem are, witb some alterations, introduced in 
tbe Play of ''The Robbers."] 

AliDROMACHB. 

Will Heclor leave me for the fatal piain, 
Where , fierce wilb vengeance i'or Patroclus slaio y 

Stalks Peleus' rulhless son? 
Who, when thou glid'stamid the dark abodes, 
To hur! the spear and to re>cre the Gods, 

Shali Icüch Ihinc Orphau Oii^t 
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HECTOR. 

Woman aud wife belov^d — cease thy tears ; 
My soul is nerved — the var-clang in my ears ! 

Bc mine in life to stand 
Troy's bulwark! — fighting for our hearths, to go 
In death , exulting to the streams below, 

Siain for my father-land ! 

ANDROMACHE. 

No more I hear thy martial footsteps fall — 

Thine arms shall hang , duUtrophies, on the wall - 

Fallen the stem of Troy! 
Thou go*st where slow Cocytus wanders — where 
Love sinks in Lethe , and the sunless air 

Is dark to light and joy ! 

HECTOR. 

Longing and thonght — yea , all I feel and think 
May in the silent sloth of Lethe sink , 

Butmy love not! 
Hark , the wild swarm is at the walls ! — I hear ! 
Gird on my sword — Belov'd one , dry the tear — 

Lethe for love is not! 



AMALIA. 

Fair as an angel from his blessed hall* -— 

Of every fairest youlh the fairest he ! 
Heaven-mild his look , as maybeams when they fall, 

Or shine reflected from a ciear blue sea ! 
His kisses — feelings rife wilh paradise! 

Ev*n as two flames , one on the other driven — 
Ev'n as two harp-tones their melodious sighs 

Blend in some music that seems born of heaven 

• Li\ÄTa\V!,NS(8»iAW 
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Sorush'd, inix*d, meltedlifewithlifeuDited! 
* Lips, cheeks burn'd , trembled — soul to soul was won! 
AndearthaadheaTenseem'dchaos, as, delighted, 

Earth — heaven were blent round the belov^d one ! 
Now, hcisgone! vainly and wearily 

Groans the füll heart, the yearning sorrow flows — 
Gone ! and all zest of life , in one long sigh , 

Goes with hlm where he goes. 



A FÜNERAL FANTASIE. 

I. 

Pale, at its ghastly noon , 
Pauses above the death-stiil wood — the moon ; 
The night-sprite, sighing, through the dim air stirs; 

The clouds descend in rain ; 

Mourning , the wan stars wane , 
Flickering like dying lamps in sepulchres ! \ 
Haggard as spectres — vislon-like and dumb , 

Dark wilh the pomp of Death , and moving slow, 
Towards that sad lair the pale Procession come 

Where the Grave closes on the Night below. 

II. 

With dim , deep-sunken eye , 
Cratch'd on his staff, who trembles tottering by? 
As wrang from out the shatter'd heart , one groan 

Breaks the deep hush alone ! 
€rush*d by the iron Fate , he seems to gather 

All life's last strength to stagger to the hier, 
. And hearken — Do those cold lips murmur ^'Father?** 

The Sharp rain , drizzling through that place of fear » 
Pierces the bones gnaw'd fleshless by despair ^ 
And the bearVs horror stirs the silvet Ykak. 

JF'fiemi 0/ Schiller, \^ 
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Fresh bleed the fiery wounds 

Through all that agonizing heart undone — 
Still on Ihe voiceless lips ** my Father" sounds , 

And still the childless Father murmurs ** Son !" 
Ice-cold — ice-cold, in that white shroud he lies — 

Thy sweet and golden dreams all vanish'd there — 
The sweet and golden name of *' Father" dies 

Into thy curse , — ice-cold — ice-cold — he lies ! 
Dead , what thy life's delight and Eden were ! 



Mild , as when , fresh from the arms of Aurora , 

While the air lilie Elysium is smiling above , 
Steep'd in rose-breathing odours , the darling of Flora 

Wantons over the blooms on his winglets of love. — 
So gay , o'er the meads , went his footsteps in bliss, 

The silver wave mirror'd the smile of his face; 
Delight , lilie a flame , kindled up at his kiss , 

And the heart of the maid was the prey of his chase. 



Boldly he sprang to the strife of the world , 

As a deer to the mountain-top carelessly Springs; 
As an eagle whose plumes to the sun are unfurl'd , 

Swept his Hope round the Heaven on its limitless wings. 
Proud as a war-horse that chafes at the rein , • 

That, kingly, exults in the stormof the brave; 
That throws to the wind the wild stream of its mane» 

Strode he forth by the prince and the slave ! 



Life, likeaspring-day, serene and divine , 
In the Star of the morning went by as a trance ; 

His murmurs he drown'd in the gold of the wine , 
And his sorrows were borne on the wave of the daace« 
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Wor]ds lay coDceal'd in the hopes of his youth ! — 
When oDce he shall ripen to Maohood and Farne ! 

Fond Father exult! — In the germs of his youth 
What harvests are destined for Manhood and Farne ! 

VII. 

Not to be was that Manhood ! — The death-bell is knelling, 

The hinge of the death-vault creaks harsh on the ears — 
How dismal y O Death, is the place of thy dwelling! 

Not to be was that Maohood ! — Flow on bitter tears ! 
Go , belov^d , thy path to the suo , 

Rise , World upon world , with the perfect to rest; 
Go — quaflf the delight which thy spirit has won , 

And escape from our grief in the Halls of the Biest. 

vni. 
Again (in that thought what a healing is found !) 

To meet in the Eden to which thou art fled ! — 
Hark, the co*^ffin sinks down with a dull , sullen sound, 

And the ropes rattle over the sieep of the dead« 
And we cling to each other ! — O Grave , he is thine ! 

The eye teils the woe that is mute to the ears — 
And we dare to resent what we grudge to resign, 

Till theheart's sinful murmur is choked in its tears. 

Pale at its ghastly noon , 
Pauses above the death-still wood — the moon ! 
The night-^rite , sighing , through the dim air stirs : 

The clotRs descend in rain ; 

Mourning , the wan stars wage , 
Flickering like dying lamps in sepulchres. 
The dull clods swell into the sullen mound ; 

Earth , one look yet upon the prey we gaye ! 
The Grave locks up the treasure it has found ; 
Higher and higher swells the sullen mound — 

Never gives back the Grave ! 



16* 
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FANTASIE TO LAURA. 

What, Laura, say, Ihe vortex that can draw 

Body to body in its stroog control ; 
Beloved Laura , what the charm^d law 

That to the soul attracting plucks the soul? 
It is the charm that rolls the stars on high , 

For ever round the sun's majestic blaze — 
When , gay as children round their parent, fly 

Their circling dances in delighted maze. 
Still , every star that glides its gladsome course , 

Thirstily drinks the luminous golden rain ; 
Drinks the fresh vigour from the fiery source , 

As limbs imbibe life's motion from the braiti ; 
With suony motes , the sunny motes united 

Harmonious lustre both receive and give , 
Love spheres with spheres still interchange delighted, 

Only through love the starry Systems live. 
Take love from Nature's universe of wonder , 

Each jarring each , rushes the mighty All. 
See , back to Chaos shock'd , Creation thunder ; 

Weep , starry Newtoü — weep the giant fall ! 
Take from the spiritual scheme that Power away, 

And the still'd body shrinks to Death's abode. 
Never — love not — would blooms rcvive for May , 

And, loveextinct, all life were dead to God. 
And what the charm that at my Laura 's kiss , ^ 

Pours the diviner brightness to the cheek ; ^ 
Makes the heart bound more swiftly to its bliss, 

And bids the rushing blood the magnet seek? — 
Out from their bounds swell nerve , and pulse , and sense , 

The veins in tumult would their shores o'erflow; 
Body to body rapt — and , charm^d thence , 

Soul drawn to soul with intermingled glow. 

Mighty alike to sway the flow and ebb 
0/ (he ioanimate MaUeT , oi lo mo^^ 
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The nerves that ^eave the Aracho^an web 

OrSentient Life — rules ali-pervading Lovet 
Ev'n in thc Moral World , embrace and meet 

EmotioDs — Gladness clasps the extreme of Care; 
And Sorrow, at the worst, upon the sweet 

Breast of young Hope , is thaw'd from its despair. 
Of sister-kln to melancholy Woe, 

Yoluptuous Pleasure comes, and happy eyes 
Delivered of the tears, their children, glow 

Lustrous as sunbeams — and the Darkoess flies! * 
The same great Law of Sympathy is given 

To Evil as to Good , and if we swell 
The dark account thal life ineurs with Heaven, 
'T is that our Vlces are thy Wooers, Hell ! 
In turn those Yiccs are embraeed by Shame 

And feil Remorse, the twin Eumenides. 
Danger still clings in fond embrace to Farne, 

Mounts on her wing, and flies where*er she flees. 
Destruclion marries its dark seif to Pride, 

Envy to Fortune : w hen Desire most charms , 
'T is that her brolhcr Death is by her side, 

For him she opens those \olupluous arms. 



* Und entbunden von den gold'nen Kindern ' 
Strahlt das Auge Sonnenpracbl. 

Schiller, in his earlier poems, strivcs aflcr poclry in expression, asour 
young imitalors or Shelley and Reales do, sanclioncd generally by pur 
crilics, who quole such expressions in iialios with threc notes of admi- 
rationl He here, for inslance, calU tears ^^ tbc Golden Children ofthe 
Eye." In his later poems Schiller had a much beltcr nolion of true 
bcauty of diction. The general meaning of this pocm is very obscure, 
bui it seems to imply ihat Love rules all tbings in Ibe inanimate or ani- 
mate crealion; ihat, even in Ihe moral world, opposile emoUons or prin- 
ciples meel and embrace eacb olber. The idea is pushed inlo an exlra- 
vagance natural to ihc^onlh, and redcemed by the passion, ofthe Au- 
tbor. But ibe conneclinß links are so slcnder, nay, so frequcntly omitted, 
ia ibe original, Ihat a ccrlain dri;ree of paraphrasc in many ofthe slania& 
13 absoiulely necessary to supply them, and rendct Vb.^%«ikKXik^.wstt.^&vB^ 
apirit of the poein inlelligiblc to the English xendet. 
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The vcry Fulure to the Past but flies 

lipon the wings of Love — as I to thee ; 
O, long swift Saturn , vith unceasing sighs , 

Hath songht his distant bride , Eternity ! 
When — so I heard the oracle declare — 

When Saturn once shall clasp that bride sublime , 
Wide-blazing worlds shall light his nuptials there — 

'T is thus Eternity shall wed with Time. 
In those shall be our nuptials ! ours to share 

That bridenight , vaken'd by no jealous sun ; 
SinceTime, Greation, Nature, but declare 

Love , — in our love rejoice , Beloved One ! 



TO LAURA PLAYING. 

When o*er the chords ihy fingers steal , 
A soulless Statue now I feel , 

And now a soul set free ! 
Sweet Sovereign ! ruling over death and life — 
Seizes the heart, in a voluptuous strife 

As with a thousand strings — the Sorcert ! * 

Then the vassal airs that woo thee , 
Hush their low breath hearkening to thee. 
In delight and in devotion , 
Pausing from her whirling motion , 
Nature , in enchanted calm , 
Silently drinks the floating balm. 
Sorceress , her heart with thy tone 
Chaining — as thine eyes my own ! 

O'er the transport-tumult driyen , 

Doth the music gliding swim ; 
From the strings , as from their heaven , 

Burst the new-born Seraphim. 

• " The Sorcery."— In the original, Schiller, with vcry qnesUonable 
Uatef compares Laura lo a cou\\»ot q1 i^« iua.me of Philadelphia, vho 
exbibiled before FredetickWift Git^^X, 
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As when from Chaos' giant arms set free , 

'Mid the Creation-storm , exultingly 

Sprang sparkling thro' the dark the Orbs of Light — > 

So streams the rieh tone in melodious might. 

Sofl'gliding now, as vhen o'er pebbles glancing, 

The silver wave goes dancing; 
Now with majestic swell , and streng, 
As thunder peals in organ-tones along ; 

And now wilh stormy gash , 
As down the rock , in foam , the whirling torrents rash ; 
To a whisper now 

Meltsitamorously, 
Like the breeze through the bough 
Oftheaspentree; 
Heayily now , and with a mournful breath , 
Like midnight's wind along those wastes of death , 
Where Awe the wail of ghosts lamenting hears , 
And slowCocytus trails the stream whose waves are tears* 

Speak , maiden , speak ! — Oh , art thou one of those 
Spirils more lofty than our region knows? 
Should we in thine the mother-language seek 
Souls in Elysium speak? 



TO LAURA. 

(raptdrb.) 

Laura — above this world methinks I fly , 
And feel the glow of some May-lighted sky , 

When thy looks beam on mine ! 
And my soul drinks a more ethereal air, 
When mine own shape I see reflected, there, 

In those blae eyes of thine ! 
A lyre-sound from the Paradise afar , 
A harp-note trembling from some gracious star , 

Seems the wild ear to fill ; 
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JLnd my muse feels the Golden Shepherd-hours^ 
When from thy lips the siiver masic poars 

Slow, as against its will 
I see the young Loves flutter on the wing — 
Move the charm'd trees, as when the Thracian's string 

Wild life to forests gave ; 
Swifler the globe's swift circle seems to fly > 
When in the whirling dance thou glidest by , 

Light as a happy wave. 
Thy looks , when there Love's smiles their gladness wreathe, 
Could life itself to lips of marble breathe, 

Lend rocks a pulse divine ; 
Reading thine eyes — my verlest life but seems 
Hade up and fashioned from my wildest dreams, -— 

Laura, sweet Laura, mine! 



TO LAURA. 

(the HY8TSRY OF REMINIflCBirCK.) * 

Who , and what gave to me the wish to woo thee — 
Still, lip to lip , to cliDg for aye unto thee? 
Who made thy glances to my soul the link — 
Who bade me burn thy very breath to drink — 

My life in thine to sink? 
As from the conqueror's unresisted glaive , 
Flies, without strife subdued , the ready slave — 
So, when to life's uDguarded fort , Isee 
Thy gaze draw near and near triumphantly — 

Yields not my soul to thee? 



* This most exquisite love-poem is founded on the Piatonic notion, 
that souls were united in a pre-eiistent state,that love is the yearning o( 
the spirit to reunile with Ibe spirit with i^hicb it foraierly made one — 
and wbich it discovers on earth. The idea has orten been made sobier- 
to poelry, bul nevet vivYi so ea.xii«%\.^A<l ^l^hoiate a beauty. 



■n 
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Why from its lord doth thus my soul depart? -* 
Is it because its native home thou art? 
Or were they brothers in the days of yore , 
Twia-bouDd, bothsouls, and ia the links they bore 

Sigh to be bound ooce more? 
TVere once our beings blent and intertvining , 
And therefore still my heart for thine is pioing? 
Knew we the light of some extioguished suq — 
The joys remote of some bright realm undone, 

Where once our souls were One? 
Tes , it tff so ! — And thou wert bound to me 
In the long-Yanish*d Eid eternally ! 
In the dark troubled tablets which enroll 
The Fast — my Muse beheld this blessed scroll — 

** One with thy love my soul ! " 
Ohyes, I learn'd in awe , when gazing there , 
How once one bright inseparate life we were, 
How once , one glorious essence as a God , 
Unmeasured space our chainless footsteps trod — 

All Nature our abode l 
Round US, in waters of delight, for ever 
Yoluptuous flow*d the heavenly Nectar river ; 
We were the master of the seal of things , 
And where the sunshine bathed Truth's mountain-springs 

Quiver'd our glancing wings. 
Weep for the godlike Ijfe we lost afar — 
Weep ! — thou and I its scatter'd fragments are ; 
And still the unconquer'd yearning we retain — 
Sigh to restore the rapture and the reign , 

And grow divine again. 
And therefore came to me the wish to woo thee — 
Still , lip to lip , to cling for aye unto thee ; 
ThU made thy glances to my soul the link — 
This made me burn thy very breath to drink — 

My life in thine to sink : 
And therefore , as before the conqueror's glaive , 
Flies, wiUioutslrlfesubdaed, the read) «\vi«> 
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So, vhentolife'sunguardedfort, Isee 
Thy gaze draw near and near triumphantly — 

Yieldeth my sonl to thee ! 
Therefore my soul doth from its lord depart, 
Because , beloved , its native home thou art; 
Because the twins recall the links they bore , 
And soul mi\i soul , in the sweel kiss of yore , 

Meets and unites once more ! 
Thou too — Ah , there thy gaze upon me dwells , 
And thy young blush the tender answer teils ; 
Yes! with the dear relation still we Ihrill, 
Both lives — tho' exiles from the homeward hill - 

One life — all glowing still ! 



, MELANCHOLY; TO LAURA. 

I. 
Laura ! a sunrise seems to break 

Where'er thy happy looks may glow, 
Joy sheds its roses o'er thy cheek, 
Thy tears themselves do but bespeak 

The rapture vhence they flow : 
Biest youth to whom those tears arc given - 
The tears that change his earth to heaven ; 
His best reward those melting eyes — 
For him new suns are in the skies ! 

n. 
Thy soul — a crystal river passiog, 
Silver-clear , and sunbeam-glassing , 
Mays into bloom sad Autumn by thee ; 
Night and desert , if they spy thee , 
To gardens laugh — with daylight shine, 
Lit by those happy smiles of thine! 
Dark with cloud the Fulure far 
Goldens itseUbeuealYvvVs ^v«t. 
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Smirst thou to see the Harmony 
Of charm the laws of Natnre keep? 

Alas ! to me the Harmony 
Brings only cause to weep ! 

III. 
Holds not Hades its domain 

Underneath this earth of ours ? 
Under Palace , under Fane , 

Underneath the cloud-capt Towers? 
Stately cities soar and spread 
O'er your mouldering bones , ye Dead ! 
From corruption , from decay, 

Springs yon cloye pink's fragrant bloom ; 
Yon gay waters wind their way 

From the hollows of a tomb. 

IV. 

From the Planets thou may'st know 
All the change that shifls below, 
Fled — beneath that zone of rays , 
Fied to Night a thousand Mays ; 
Thrones a thousand — rising — sinking, 
Earth from thousand slaughters drinking 
Blood profusely pour'd as water ; — 
Of the seeptre — of the slaughter — 
Wouldst thou know what trace remaineth? 
Seek them where the dark king reigneth ! 

V. 

Scarce thine eye can ope and dose 
Ere Life's dying sunset glows ; 
Sinking sudden from ils pride 
Into Death — the Lethe tide. 
Ask'st thou whence thy beauties rise? 
Boastest thou those radiant eyes? -— 
Or that cheek in roses dy'd'^ 
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All their beanty ( thought of sorrow ! ) 
From ihe britlle mould Ihey borrow» 
Heavy interest in the tomb 
For the brief loan of ibe bloom , 
For the beauty of the Day , 
Death, theUsurer, thoumustpay, 
In the long to-morrow ! 

▼I. 

Maiden l — Death 's too strong for scora; 

In the cheek the fairest. He 

Bul the fairest throne doth see ; 
Though the roses of ihe morn 
Weave Ihe veil by Beauty worn — 
Aye, beneath that broidered curtain, 
Stands the Archer stern and certain! 
Maid — ihy Visionary hear — 
Trust the wild one as the seer, 
When he teils thee that thine eye , 

While it beckons to the ^ooer^ 
Only lureth yet more nigh 

Death, thedarkundoer! 



Every ray shed from thy beauty 
Wastes the life-lamp while it beams , 

And the pulse's playful duty , 
And the blue veins' merry streams, 

Sport and ruo unto the pall — 

Grcatures of the Tyraot , all ! 

As the wind the rainbow shatters, 

Death thy bright smiles rends and scatters, 

Smile and rainbow leave no traces; — 

From the spring- time's laughing graoes, 

From all life, as from its germ, 

Grows Ihe revel ot Üie "woimK 
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vin. 
Woe, I see the ^d wind vreak 

Its wralh upon thy rosy bloom , 
Winter plongb thy roanded cheek, 

Cloud and darkness close in gloom ; 
Blackening over , and for ever , 
Toath's serene and sllver river! 
Love alike and Beauty o'er , 
Lovely and belov'd no more l 

IX. 

Maiden , an oak that soars on high , 

And scorns the >vhirlwind's breath, 
Behold thy Poet's youth defy 
The blunted dart of Death ! 
His gaze as ardent as the light 

That shoots athwart the Heaven , 
His soul yet fiercer than the light 
In the Eteraal Heaven 
Of Hirn , in whom as in an ocean-snrge 
Creation ebbs and flows — and worlds arise and merge ! 
Thro* Nature sleers the Poet's thought to find 
No fear but this — one barrier to the Mind? 

X. 

And dost thou glory so to think? 

And heaves thy bosom? — Woc ! 
This Cup , which lures him to the brink , 
As if Divinity to drink — 

Has poison in its flow! 
Wretched, oh, wretched, theywholrast 
To strike the God-spark from the dnst ! 
The mightiest tone the Music knows , 

Bat breaks the harp-string with the sound; 
And Genius , still the more it glows , 
But wastes the lamp whose life bestows 

The light it sheds around. 
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Soon from existence dragg'd a^ay, 
The watchful gaoler grasps bis prey ; 
Yowed on the altar of the abas&d fire , 
The spirits I raised against myself conspire ! 
Let — yes, Ifeelit — two short Springs away 

Pass OD tbeir rapid flight ; 
And life's faiot spark sbali , fleeting from the elay, 

Merge ia the Fount of Light ! 

XI. . 

And veep'st thou , Laura ? — be thy tears forbid ; I 

Wouldst thou my lot , life's dreariest years amid , • 

Protractanddoom? — No; sinner, dry thy tears! 
Wouldst thou , vbose eyes bebeld the eagle wing ■ 

Of my bold youth througb air's dominion spring, 
Mark my sad age (life's tale of glory done) — 
Crawl on the sod and tremble in the sun? 
Hear the dull frozen heart condemn the flame 
That as from Heayen to youtb's blithe bosom came ; i 

And see the blind eyes loathing tum from all j 

The loyely sins Age curses to recall? ; 

Letmedieyoung! — sweetsinner, dry thy tears! ; 

Yes, let the flower be gathered in its bloom ! \ 

And thou, young Genius, with the brows of gloom , 

Quench thou Life's torch , while yet the flame is streng! 
Ey*n as the curtain falls ; while still the seene 
Most thrills the hearts which have its audience been ; 
As fleet the shadows from the stage — and long 
Whenalliso'er, lingersthebreathlessthrong! 



THE INFANTICIDE. 

I. 
Hark where the bells toll, chiming, dull and stetdy, 

The clock's slow band hath reach'd the appointed time. 
Well, beitso — prepare, my soulisready, 

Companions of the Graxe — l\i^i^%\V(^\ ^^sGk^l 
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Now take , world ! my last farewell — receiving 
My partiDg kisses — in these tears they dwell! 

Sweet are thy poisons while we taste belieying, 
Now we are quits — heart-poisoner , fare-thee-vell ! 

II. 
Farewell , ye suns that once to joy invited , 

Changed for the mould beneath the funeral shade; 
Farewell, farewell, thou rosy Time dclighted , 

Laring to soft desire the careless maid. 
Palegossamersofgold, farewell, sweet-dreaming 

Fancies — the children that an Eden bore ! 
Blossoms that died while Bawn itself was gleaming, 

Opening in happy sunllght never more. 

III, 
Swanlike the robe which Innocence bestowing, 

Deck'd with the virgin favours , rosy fair , 
In the gay time when many a young rose glowing, 

Blush'd through the loose train of the amber hair. 
Woe, woe! as white the robe that decks me now — 

The shroud-like robeHeirs destin'd'victim wears; 
Still shall the fillet bind this burning brow — 

That sable braid the Doomsman's band prepares ! 

IV. 

Weep ye , who neverfell — for whom , nnerring, 

The soul's white lilies keep their virgin hue , 
Ye who when thoughts so danger-sweet are stirring, 

Take the stern strength that Natare giyes the few ! 
Woe , for too human was this fond heart's feeling — 

Feeling ! — my sin's avenger * doom'd to be ; 
Woe — for the false man's arm aronnd me stealing , 

Stolethelall'dYirtne, charm'd to sleep , fromme. 

* *^ Und Empfindung soll mein Richtschwert sejn.*' 
Aline of great vigour in the original, bu^ iii\k\Ci\k^ \V\\\A\i^^ 
lated, wouJd seem extravagant in English. 
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V. 

Ah , he perhaps shall , roand another sighiog, 

(Forgot the serpeots stinging at my breast,) 
Gaily , wben I in the damb grave am lying , 

Pour the warm wish or speed the wantOD jest, 
Or play, perchaoce wilh his new maiden's tresses, 

Answer the kiss her lip enamour'd hrings, 
When the dread block the head he cradled presses, 

And high the blood his kiss once fever'd Springs. 



Thee, Francis, Francis,*" leagueonleagae, shall foHow 

The death-dirge of the Lucy once so dear ; 
Fromyondersteeple, dismal, dall, andhoUow, 

Shall knell the warning horror on thy ear. 
On thy fresh leman's lips when Love is dawning , 

And the lisp'd mosic glides from that sweet well — > 
Lo , in that breast a red wound shall be yawning, 

And , in the midst of raptare , warn of hell ! 



Betrayer, what! thy soal relentless ciosing 

To grief — the woman-shame no art can heal — 
To that small life beneath my heart reposing ! 

Man , man , the wild beast for ils young can feel ! 
Proud flew the sails — receding from the land, 

I watch'd tbem wanning from the wistfal eye , 
Round the gay maids on Seine's voluptuons Strand, 

Breathes the false incensc of his fatal sigh. 

yni. 
And there the Babe ! tfaere , on the mother's bosom , 

Luli'd in its sweet and golden rest it lay , 
Fresh in life 's morning as a rosy blossom , 

Itsmiled, poor harmless one , mytearsaway« 
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Deathlike yet lovely , every featare speaking 
In such dear calm and beauty to my sadness, 

And cradled still the mother's heart, in breaking, 
The soft'ning love and the despairing madness. 

IX. 

** Woman , where is my father?*' — freezing tbrough me , 

Lisp*d the mute InnoceDce mih thunder-sound ; 
** Woraan , where is thy husbaod?" — calFd unto me, 

In every look, word, whisper, busying round! 
Alas, for thee , there is no father's kiss ; — 

He fondleth other chilclren on bis knee. 
How thou wilt curse our momentary bliss, 

TVhen Bastard on thy name shall branded be ! 

X. 

Thy mother — oh , a hell her heart concealeth , 

Lone-sitting, lone in social Nature's All ! 
Thirsting for that glad fount thy love revealeth , 

While still thy look the glad fount turns to gall. 
In every Infant cry my soul is heark'ning, 

The hannting happiness for ever o*er, 
And all the bitterness of death is dark'ning 

The heavenly looks that smiled mine eyes before. 

XI. 

Hell , if my sight those looks a moment misses — 

Hell , when my sight upon those looks is turn'd — 
The avenging furies madden in ifiy kisses, 

That slept in his what time my Ups they bnrn'd. 
Out from their graves his oaths spoke back in thunder! 

The perjury stalk'd like murder in the sun — 
For ever -— God ! — sense , reason , soul, sunk under — 

The deed was done ! 

XII. 

Francis , Francis ! league on league , shall chase thee 
The shadows hurrying grimly on thy flight — 

Still wilh their icy arms they shall embrace iVi^'^ , 
And mutter thuader in thy dream*s de\v|5,Vil\ 

foem^ ofSchiUer, W 
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Down fromthe soft Stars, intheirtraacpiili^lory« \ 

Shall look thy dead child with a ghastly stare ; | 

That shape shall haunt thee io Its ceröments goty, 
And sconrge thee back from heaven ^-^ its botne is tbefe l 

xiti. 
Lifeless — how lifeless ! — see , oh sefe , before ikie 

It lies cold — stiflf! — God ! — and With that blöod | 

I feel , as swoops the dizzy darkness o'er me , 

Mine own life mingied — ebbing in the flood — \ 

Hark , at the door they knock — inote loild withiü ine ^ 

More awful still -^ its sonnd the dread heart gave ! 
Gladly I welcome the cold arms that win me — 

Fire , quench thy tortures in the icy grate ! 

XIV. 

Francis — a God that pardons dwells in heaven — * 

Francis , the sinner — yes — she pardons thee — 
So let my wrongs unto the earth be given : 

Flame seize the wood I — it burns — it kindles "— seel 
'There — there bis letters cast — behold are ashes — 

His vows — the conquering fire consames them bere : 
His kisses — see — see all — all are only ashes — 

All , all — the all that once on earth were dear ! 

XVi 

Trust not the roses which yoar yonth en{o;f«th , - 

Sisters , to man's faith , changefül as tb« tiioon ! 
Beanty to me brongfat guiit — its bloom destroyeth : 

Lo , in the judgment conrt I curse the bdon : 
Tears in the headsman's gaze — what tears? -^ 1 is s^ken ! 

Quick, bind mine eyes ^- all soon shall be Iblgot^^ 
Doomsman — the lily hast thou never brokM? 

Pale Doomsman — tremble not ! 



The poem we have ^usl conelxxded ^as ^eatly admired at the time of 
its ßrst pttblication , and U so t«c ^\t^\% \w «sxxs»«xtk\'^^ «lää^Afc eVorts J 
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by the author, tbat it altains one of ibe highest secrels in true palhos; — 
it produces interest for the eriminal while creating terror for the crime. 
This, indeed, is a triumph in art never achieved but by the highest ge- 
nius. The inrerior writer, when venturing upon the grandest stage of 
passion (which unquestionably exists in the delineation of great guilt as 
of heroic virtue,) falls inlo the error either of gilding the crime, in Orders 
to produce sympathy for the eriminal, or, in the spirit of a spurious mo- 
rality, of involving both crime and eriminal in a common odium. 'itis 
to discrimination beiween the doer and the deed , that we owe the subli- 
mestrevelations of the human heart: in this discrimination lies the key 
to the emotions produced by the Cffidipus aod Macbeth. In the brief 
poem before us a whole drama is comprehended. Manrellous is the 
completeness of the pictures it presents — its mastery over emotions the 
most opposite — its fidelity to nature in its exposilion of the disordered 
and despairing mind in which tenderness becomes cruelty, and remorse 
for error tortures itself into scarce conscious crime. 

But the art employed , though admirable of its kind , still falls Short 
of the perfection which , in his later works, Schiller aspired to achieve., 
viz. the point at which Pain ceases. The tears which Tragic Pathos, 
when purest and most elevated, calls forth, ought not to be tears of pain. 
In the ideal world , as Schiller has inculcated , even sorrow should have 
its charm — all that harrows, all that revolts, belongs but to that inferior 
school in which Schiller's fiery youth formed itself for nobler grades — 
the school of ''*' Slorm and Pressure ^' (Sturm und Drang, as the Germans 
have expressively described it). If the reader will compare Schiller's 
poem of the ^ ^ Infanticide," with the passages which represent a similar 
erimeiu theMedea (and the aulhorof *^ Wallenstein" deserves compa«- 
rison even with Euripides), he will see the distinction between the art 
that seeks an elevated emotion, and the art which is satisfied with crea- 
ting an interne one. In Euripides, the detail — the reality — all that can 
degrade terror into pain — are loflily dismissed. The Titan grandeur of 
the Sorceress removes us from too close an.approach to the crime of the 
unnatural Mother — the emotion of pity changes into awe — just at the 
pitch before the coarse sympathy of actual pain can be effected. And i 
is the avoidance of reality — it is the all-purifyingPresence of the Ideal^ 
which make the vast distinction in our emotions between following, with 
shocked and displeasing pity, the crushed , broken-hearted, mortal eri- 
minal to the scaffold, and gazing with an awe which has pleasure of its 
own upon the mighty Murderess — soaring out of the reacb of hamaiiity^ 
upon her Dragon-Gar! 



V\^ 
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THE GREATNESS OF CREATION. 

Upom the winged winds , among the rolling worlds I flew , 
Which, by the breathiog spirit, erst from ancient Chaos grew; 

Seeking to land 

Od the farthest Strand , 
Where life lives no longer to anchor alone , 
And gaze on Creation's last boundary-stone. 

Star after star around me now its shining youth uprears , 

To wander through the Firmament its day of thousand years — 

Sportive they roll 

Round the charm^d goal : 
Till , as I look'd on the deeps afar , 
The Space waned — void of a Single star. 

On to the Realm of Nothingness — on still in dauntless flight, 
Aloog the splendours swiflly steer my sailing wings of light; 

Heavenattherear, 

Paleth , mist-like and drear ; 
Yet still as I wander , the worlds in their glee 
Sparkle up like the bubbles that glance on a Sea ! 

And towards me now , the seifsame path I see a Pilgrim steer! 
**Halt, Wanderer, halt — and answer me — What, Pilgrim^ 
seek'stthouhere?" 

" To the World's last shore 

I am sailing o'er , 
Where life lives no longer to anchor alone , 
And gaze on Creation's last boundary-stone." 

•* Thou sail'st in vain — Return ! Before thy path , Infimitt ! *' 
** And thou in vain ! — Behind me spreads Infinity to thee ! 

Fold thy wings drooping , 

OThought, eagle-swooping! — 
O Fantasie , anchor ! — The Voyage is o*er : 
Creation, wildsailor, flows on to no shore ! " 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A YOÜTH.* 

[Said tol)e the Poet Rudolf Weckherlin.] 
Heayt moans , as when Nature the storm is foretelling, 

From the Dark House ofMourning come sad on the ear ; 
The Death-DOte on high from the steeple is knelling, 

And slowly comes hilher a youth on the Bier ; — 
A youth not yet ripe for that garner — the tomb, 

A blossom pluck'd off from the sweet stem of May, 
Each leaf in its verdure , each bud in its bloom : 

A youth — wilh the eyes yet enchanted by day : 
A Son — to the Molher , word of delight ! 

A Son — to the Mother , thought ofdespair ! 
My Brolher, my friend ! — To the grave and the night 

Follow, ye that are human , the treasure we bear. 

Ye Plnes , do ye boast that nnshattered yonr boughs 

Brave the storm when It rushes , the holt when it falls? 
Ye Hills, that the Heavens rest their pomp on your brows? 

Ye Heayens , that the Suns have their home in your halis? 
Does the Aged exult in the works he has done — 

The Ladders by which he has climb'd to Renown? 
Or the Hero , in deeds by which valour has won 

To the heights where the Temple of Glory looks down? 
When the caoker the bud doth already decay , 

Who can deem that his rlpeness is free from the worm ; 
Who can hope to endure , when the young fade away , 

Who can count on lifp's harvest — the blight at the germ? ^ 

How lovely with youth , — and with youth how delighted, 

His days , in the hues of the Rose glided by ! 
How sweet was the world and how fondly invited 

TheFuture, that Fairy enchanling his eye ! 

* Of this Poem, as of Gray's divine and unequalled Elegy, it may be 
truly Said Ibat it abounds in tbougbts so natural, that tbe reader at first 
believes they have been often expressed before, bul bis uvcm^iri "«'SJ^^^^X 
enable him to Irace a previous owner. The uboYe "Vociä ^wk ^^ "«^wä 
Jbeauiy ofbeing at once familiär and original. 
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All life like a Paradise smird on his way , 

Aod, lo ! See the Mother weep o\er his bed, 
See the goif of the Hades yawn wide for its prey , 

See the shears of the Parcs gleam over the thread ! 
Earth and Heaven \vhich such joy to the liviDg one gave , 

From his gaze darkened dimly ! — and sadiy and sighing 
The dying one shrunk from the Thought of the grave, — 

The World , oh ! the World is so sweet to the Bying ! 

Dumb and deaf is all sense in the Narrow House ! — deep 

Is the slumber the Grave's heavy curtains enfold ! 
How siient a Sabbath eternally keep , 

Brother — the Hopes ever busy of old ! 
Oft the Sun shall shine down on thy green natiye hill, 

But the glow of his smile thou shalt feel never more ! 
Oft the west wind shall rock the young blossoms, but still 

Is the breeze for the heart that can hear neyer more ! 
Love gilds not for thee all the world with its glow, 

Never Bride in the clasp of thine arms shall repose; 
Thou canst see not our tears , though in torrents they flow, 

Those eyes in the calm of eternity close ! 
Yethappy — oh, happy, at least in thy slumber — 

Serene is the rest , where all trouble must cease ; 
For the sorrows must die with the joys they outnumber. 

And the pains of the flesh with its dust — are at peace ! 
The tooth of sharp slander thou never canst feel, 

The poison of Vice cannot piercc to thy cell; 
Ovw thee may the Pharisee thunder his zeal , 

And the rage of the Bigot devote thee to Hell ! 
Though the mask of the saint may the swindler disguise; 

Though Earth's Justice , that Bastard of Right , we may see 
At play with mankind as the cheat with his dies, 

As now so for ever — what matters to thee? 
Over thee too may Fortune (her changes unknown) 

BlJndly give to her minions the goods they desire ; 
Now raisjog her darWag Ao^l Vö v\kt \)mqvsä ^ 
Now hurling ihe wrelcYkyfYi^mÄ\i^x»sftÄL — \ft^^\s«sÄ\ 
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Happy thoii , happy thou — in the still narrow cell ! 

To this Strange tragi-comedy acted on earth, 
To these waters where Bliss is defil'd at the well , 

To this lottery of chaoces in sorrow and mirth , 
To this rot and this ferment — this sioth and this strife , 

To the day and the night of this toilsome repose , 
To this Heaven füll of Devils — , Brother ! — to life — 

Thine eyes in the calm of Eternity close ! 

Fare thee well , fare thee well , Belov'd of the soul ! 

Our yearnings shall hallow the loss we deplore ; 
Slumber soft in the Grave tili we win to thy goal — 

Slumber soft , slumber soft , tili we sec thee once more ! ' 
Till the Trumpet that heralds God's Coming in thunder , 

From the hill-tops of light shall ring over thy bed — 
Till the portals of Death shall be riven asunder, 

And the storm-wind of God whirl the dust of the Dead; 
Tili the breath of Jehovah shall ))ass o'er the Tombs, 

Tili their seeds spring to bloom at the life of the Breath ^ 
Till the pomp of the Stars into vapour consumes. 

And the spoiis he hath captured are ravished from Death. 
If not in the worlds dream'd by sages , nor given 

In the Eden the Multitude hope to attain, 
If not where the Poet hath painted bis Heaven , 

Still, Brother, we know we shall meet thee again ! 
Is there truth in the hopes which the pilgrim beguile? 

Does the thought still exist when Life's journey is o'er? 
Does Virlue conduet o*er the dreary deflle? 

Is the faith we have cherish'd a dream and no more? 
Already the riddie is bared to thy sight, 

Already thy soul quaffs the Truth it has won , 
The Truth that streams forth in its waters of light 

From the chalice the Father youchsafes to the Son ! 
Draw ncar , then , sitent and dark gliding Train , 

Let the feast for the Mighty Destroyer be spread; 
Cease the groans which so loudly , so idly complain , 

Heap the mould o'er the mould — hea^ iVä toiV ^* «^^"^^^^ 
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Who can solve the decrees of God's Senate? -^ the heart 

Of the groundless abyss , what the eye that eiplores? 
Holy ! — holy ! — all holy in darkoess thou art, 

O God of the Grave , whom our shudder adores ! 
Earth to Earth may return , the material to matter, 

But high from the cell soars the spirit aboYe ; 
His ashes the winds of the tempest may scatter — 

The life of Eternity ihes in his love ! 



THE BATTLE. 

Heayt and solemo , 

A cloudy column , 

Thro' the green piain they marching came ! 
Measnreless spread , like a table dread , 
For the wild grim dice of the iron game. 
The looks are beot on the shaking ground , 
And the heart beats loud with a knelling sound ; 
Swift by the breasts that must bear the brunt, 
Gallops the Major along the front — 

"Halt!" 
And fetter'd they stand at the stark command, 
And the warriors , silent, halt! 

Prond in the blush of morning glowing, 
^Vhat on the hill-top shines in flowing! 
** See you the Foeman's banners waving?" 
** We see the Focman's banners waving! " 
** God be with ye — children and wife ! " 
Hark to the Music — the trump and the fife, 
How they ring thro' the ranks which they rouse to the strife ! 
Thrilling they sound with their glorious tone , 
Thrilling they go through the marrow and bone! 
Brothers , God grant when this life it o^er. 
In the life to come that we meet once more ! 

See the smoke how the lightoing is cleaving asunder ! 
Bark the guos , peal on peal , how they boom in their thnnder l 
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From host to host , with kindling sound , 
The shouting signal circles round , 
Ay, shout it forth to life or death — 
Freer already breathes the brealh! 
The war is waging , slaughter raging, 
And heavy through the reeking pall , 

The iron Death-dice fall ! 
Nearer they close — foes upon foes 
** Ready ! " — From Square to Square it goes , 

Down OD the knee they sank , 
And the fire comes sharp from the foremost rank. 
Many a man to the earth it sent, 
Many a gap by the balls is rent — 
O'er the corpse before Springs the hinder-man , 
That the liae may not fail to the fearless van. 
To the rlght, to the lefi, and around and around , 
Death whirls in its dance on the bloody ground. 
God*s suolight is quench'd in the Gery fight, 
Over the host falls a brooding Night ! 
Brothers, God grant when this life is o'er. 
In the life to come that we meet once more ! 

The dead men lie bathed in the weitering blood , 
And the liviog are bleut in the slippery flood , 
And the feet, as they reeling and sliding go , 
Stumble still on the corpses that sleep below. 
•* What , Francis V* " Give Charlotte my last farewell." 
As the dyiog man murmurs , the thunders swell -^ 
** I '11 give — Oh God ! are their guns so near? 
Ho ! comrades ! — yon volley ! — look sharp to the rear! • 
I '11 give thy Charlotte thy last farewell , 
Sleep soft ! where Death thickest descendeth in rain , 
The friend thou forsakest thy side shall regain ! ** 
Hitherward — thitherward reels the fight, 
Bark and more darkly Day glooms into night — 
Brothers , God grant when this life is o'er , 
In the Ufe to come that we meet once more! 
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Hark to the hoofs that galloping go ! 

The Adjutants flying, — 
The horsemeo press hard od the panting foe , 

Their thuodcr booms io dying — 
VictoryJ 
The terror has se?zed on the dastards all, 

And their colours fall ! 
Victor y! 
Closed is the bniDt of the glorious fight: 
And the day , like a conqueror , bursts od the night. 
Trumpet and iife swelling Choral along, 
The triumph already sweeps marching in song. 
Farewell^ fallen broihers , tho' thU Ijfe be o'er , 
There V another , in which we shall meet you once morel 



ROUSSEAU. 

(free TRANSLATION.) 

O MoitUMBNT of Shame to this our time ! 

Bishonouring record to thy mother clime ; 

Hail Grave of Rousseau ! — here thy troubles cease ! 

Thy Iife one search for Freedom and for Peace : 

Thee , Peace and Freedom Iife did ne'er aliow , 

Thy search is ended , and thou find'st them now ! 

When will the old wounds scar! — In the dark age 

Perish'd the wise; — Light comes — How fares the sage? 

The same in darkness or in light his fate , 

Time brings no mercy to the Bigot's hate' 

Socrates charmed Philosophy to dwell 

On Earth — by false philosophers he feil ; 

In Rousseau , Christians mark'd their \ictim — whea 

Rousseau enlisted Christians into Men ! 
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FRIENDSmP. 

[From '^ Letters of Julius to Raphael ," an UDpublished Novel.] 
Friend ! — the Great Ruler , easily conteat , 

Needs not the laws it has laborious been 
The iask of small Professors to inyeot; 

A Single vheel impels the ^hole machind 
Matter and spirit; — yea ihat simple law, 
Penadiog Kalure , which our Newton saw. 

This taught the spheres, slayes to one golden rein , 
^ Their radiant labyrinths to weaye around 
Creation's mighty heart; this made the chain, 

Which into inlerwoven Systems bound 
All spirits Streaming to the Spiritual Sun, 
As brooks that ever into oeean run ! 

Did not the same strong mainspring urge and guide 
Our Hearts to meet in Love's eternal bond? 

Link'd to thine arm , O Raphael , by thy side 
Mlght I aspire to reach to souls beyond 

Our earth , and bid the bright Ambition go 

To that Perfection which the Angels know ! 

Happy , happy — I have fonnd thee — I 
Have out of müHons fonnd thee , and embraced ; 

Thou , out of millions , mine ! — Let earth and sky 
Return to darkness , and the antique waste — 

To chaos shock'd, let warring atoms be. 

Still shall each heart unto the other flee ! 

Do I not find within thy radiant eyes 

Fairer reflections of all joys most fair? 
In thee I marvel at myseif — the dyes 

Of lovely earth seem lovelier painted there, 
And in the bright looks of the Friend \s f^vi^vi 
A hearealier mirror even of ihe Hea^etil 
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Sadoess casts off its load , and gaily goes 
From the intolerant storm to rest awhile, 

In Love's true heart , snre haven of repose; 
Boes not Pain's veriest transports learn to smile 

From that bright eloquence Affection gave 

To friendly looks? — there , finds not Pain a graye? 

In all Creation did I stand alone , 

Still to the rocks my dreams a soul should Ond, 
Mine arms should wrcathe themselves around the stone , 

My grief should feel a listener in the wind ; 
My joy — its echo in the caves should be ! 
Fool, ifyewül — Fool, for sweet Sympathy ! 

We are dead gronps of matter when we hate ; 

But when we lo ve we are as Gods ! — Unto 
The gentle fetters yearning , through each State 

And shade of being multiform , and thro' 
All countless spirits (save of all the sire) — 
Moves , breathes , and blends the one divine Desire. 

Lo ! arm in arm , thro* every npward grade , 
From the rüde Mongol to the starry Greek, 

Who the fine link between the Mortal made, 
And Heaven's last Seraph — every where we seck 

Union and bond — tili in one sea sublime 

Of Love be merg'd all measure and all time ! 

Friendless ruled God His solitary sky ; 

He feit the want , and therefore Souls were made , 
The blessed mirrors of His bliss! — His Eye 

No equal in His loftiest works surveyed ; 
And from the source whence souls are quickened — He 
Called His Gompanion forth — Eternitt ! 
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A GROUP IN TARTARUS. 

Hark , as hoarse murmurs of a gathering sea — 

As brooks that howling through black gorges go , 
Groans sulIen , hollow, andeternally, 

One wailing Woe ! 
Sharp Anguish shrinks the shadows there ; 
And blasphemous Despair 
Yells its wild curse from jaws that never close ; 

And ghastly eyes for ever 

Stare on the bridge of the relentless River , 
Or watch the mournful wave as year on year it flows , 

And ask each other^ with parch'd lips that writhe 
Into a whisper , * * When the end shall be ? " 

The end? — Lo , broken in Time's band the scythe , 
And^ound and round revolves Eternity ! 



ELYSIUM. 

Past the despairing wail — 

And the bright banquets of the Elysian Yale 

Melt every care away ! 
Beiight, that breßthes and moyes for ever, 
Glides through sweet fields like some sweet river! 

Elysian life survey ! 
There, fresh with youth , o'erjocundmeads, 
His merry west-winds blithely leads 

The ever-blooming May ! 
Through gold-woven dreams goes the dance of the Hours, 
In Space without bounds swell the soul and its powers, 

And Truth , with no yeil, gives her face to the day. 
And joy to-day and joy to-morrow , 

But wafts the airy soul aloft; 
The very name is lost to Sorrow , 

And Paia is Rapture tuned more exquisileX^ soVX. 
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Here the Pilgrim reposes the world-weary limb, 
And forgets in the shadow, cool-breathiog and dim, 

The load he shall bear never more ; 
Here the Mower , his sickle at rest, by the streams , 
Luli'd with harp strings^ reviews , in the calm of his dreams, 

The flelds , vhen the harvest is o'er. 
Here , He , whose ears drank in the battle roar , 
Whose banners stream'd upon the startled wind 

A thunder-storm, — before whose thunder tread 
The mountains trembled , — in soft sleep reclined, 

By the sweet brook that o'er its pebbly bed 
In silver plays, and murmurs to the shore, 
Hears the stern clangour of wild spears no more ! 
Here the true Spouse the lost-beloved regains, 
And on the enamell'd couch of summer-plains 

Mingles sweet kisses with the zephyr's breath. 
Here, crown'datlast, Love never knows decay , 
Living through ages its one Bridal Dat, 

Safe from the stroke of Death ! 



THE REFÜGEE. 

Fresh breathes the living air of dawningBay, 

The young Light reddens thro' the dusky pines, 
Ogling the tremulous leayes with wanton ray : . 

The cloud-capt hill-tops shine, 

With golden flame divine ; 
And all melodious thrills the lusty song 

Of sky-larks , greeting the delighted Sun ; 
As to Aurora's arms he steals along — ^ 

And now in bright embrace she clasps the glowing one ! 

O Light, hailtothee! 

How the mead and the lea 
The warmth and the wave of thy splendour safftee ! 

Howsilver-clear, shimmer 

Thefields, and how glimmer 
Tbe thoasand suns g\ass*^mv\i^^«»\^^SM^«ii%l 
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How frolic aod gay 
Is young Nature at play, 
TVhere the cool breathing shade with low whispers is sweet ; 
SighiDg soft round the rose , 
TheZephyr, itslover, caressiogly goes , 
And over the Meadow the light yapours fleet ! 
How, high o'er the city the smoke-cloud is reeking, 
What snorting, andrattling, andtrampllng) andcreaking; 
Neighs the horse — the bull lows , 
And the heavy wain goes 
To the Valley that groans with the tumult of Day; 
The life of the Woodlands leaps up to the eye — 
TheEagle, thel^alcon, theHawk, wheelonhigh, 
On the wings that exult in the ray ! 
TVhere sl\all I roam , 
OPeace, forthyhome? 
With the staff of the Pilgrim , where wander to Thee? 
The face of the Earth 
With the smile of its mirth 
Has only a grave for me ! 
Risenp, OrosyMom, whoselipsofloTe 

Kiss into blushing splendour groye and field; 
Sink down, OrosyEve, that floatest above 

The weary world , in happy slumbers seal'd. 
Mom , in the joyons world thou reddenest over 
But one dark Burial-place the Pilgrim knows ! 
Eve, the sleep thy rosy veil shaU Cover 
Is — but my long repose ! 



THE FLOWERS., 

Childrbk of Suns restored to youtb , 
In purfled Fields ye dwell , 

Reared to delight and joy — in sooth, 
Kind Nature Joyes je well; 
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Broidered with light the robes ye wear , 
And liberal Flora decks ye fair, 

In gorgeous-coloured pride : 
Yet woe — Spring's harmless Infants — Woe, 
Mourn , for ye wither white ye glow — 

Mourn for the soul denied ! 

The Skylark and the Nightbird sing 

To you thcir Hymns of Love, 
And Sylphs that wanton on the wing 

Embrace your blooms above ; 
Woven for Love 's soft pillow , were 
The Chalice crowns ye blushing bear , 

By the Idalian Queen : 
Yet weep , soft Children of the Spring , 
The feelings Love alone can bring 
To you denied have been I 

But me in vain my Laura's* eyes , 

Her Mother hath forbidden ; 
Forinthebudsigather, lies 

Love's symbol-language hidden — 
Mute HeraJds of voluptuous pain 
Itouchye — life, speech, heart, yegain, 

And soul, denied before : 
And siiently your leaves enclose 
The mightiest God in arch repose , 
Soft cradled in the core ! 



* Nanny, in the Editions of Schiller's coUected Works; but Laura, 
when tbe Poem was firsl prinled in the Antbology. In the earlier rorm 
of the poem, it was not, bowever, the Poet who sent the flowers to Laura, 
but Laura who sent the flowers to him. 
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TO MINNA. 

I. 
Do I dream? can I trast to my eye? 

My sight sure some yapour must cover? 
Or, there, did my Minna pass by — 

My Minna — and knew not her lover? 
On the arm of the coxcomb she crost, 

Well the fan might its zephyr bestow; 
Herself in her yanity lost , 

That wanton my Minna? — Ah, no! 

II. 
In the gifts of my loye she was drest, 

My plumes o'er her summer hat quiver ; 
The ribbons that flaunt in her breast 

Might bid her — remember the giver ! 
And still do they bloom on thy bosom, 

The flowerets I gathered for thee! 
Still as fresh is the leaf of each blossom , 

'T is the Heart that has faded from me ! 

III. 
fioandtake, then, the incense they f ender; 

Go , the one that adored thee forget ! 
Go , thy charms to the Feigner surrender, 

In my scorn is my comforter yet! 
Go , for thee with what trust and belief 

There beat not ignobly a heart, 
That has strength yet to striye with the grief 

To haye worshipp'd the trifler thou art! 

IV. 

Thy beauty thy heart hath belray'd — 
Thybeauty — shame, Minna, tothee! 

To-morrow its glory will fade , 
Aod its roses all withered wiH bei 

/'oems ofSchilUr, V^ 
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The swallows that swarm in the sun 
Will fly wheD the north winds awakeo« 

The false ooes thioe Autumo will shun, 
For whom thou the Irue hast forsaken ! 

V. 

'Mid the wrecks of thy charms in December , 

I see thee alone in decay, 
And each Spring shall but bid thee remember 

How brief for thyself was the May! 
Then they who so wantonly flock 

To the rapture thy kiss can impart, 
Shall scoff at thy winter , and mock 

Thy beauty as wreck'd as thy heart! 

VI. 

Thy beauty thy heart hath betray'd — 

Thy beauty — shame , Minna , to thee ! 
To-morrow its glory will fade — 

And its roses all withered will be ! 
, what scorn for thy desolate years 

Shall I feel ! — God forbid ij in me ! 
How bitter will then be the tears 

Shed, Minna, 0, Minna, for thee! 



TO THE SPRING. 

Welcome, gentle Stripling 

Nature'sdarling, thou! 
With thy basket füll of blossoms , 

A happy welcome now ! 
Aha ! — and thou returnest , 

Heartily we greet Ihee — 
The loving and the fair one, 

Merrily we meet thee ! 
Think*st Ihou ot m^'NLa\^wi 

Inlhybeanoi^^ftt 
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I love her yet , the Maiden — 

Aod the Maiden yet loves me ! 
For the Maiden , many a blossom 

I begg'd — and not in vain ! 
I came again , a-begging, 

And thou — thou giv'st again: 
Welcome, gentleStripling, 

Nature's darling thou -*- 
With Ihy basket füll of blossoms, 

A happy welcpme , now! 



THE TRIUMPH OF LOTE. 

5t fipmit. 

Blessed through love are the Gods above — 

Through love like the Gods may man be ; 
Heaveulier through love is the heaven above» 

Through love like a heaven earth can be! 
Once, asthepoetsung, 

In Pyrrha's time 't is known , 
From rocks Creation sprung, 

And Men leapt up from stone ; 
Rock and stone , in night 

The souls of men were seal'd, 
Heaven's diviner light 

Not as yet reveal'd ; 
As yet the Loves around them 
Had never shone — nor bound them 

With their rosy rings ; 
As yet their bosoms knew not 
Soft song — and music grew not 

Out of the silver strings : 
No gladsome garlands cheerily 

Were love-y-woven then; 
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And o*er Elysium drearily 
• The May-time flew for men ; • 
The morning rose ungreeted 

From ocean's joyless breast ; 
Unhaird the evening fleeted 

To ocean's joyless breast — 
Wild through the tangled shade , 
By clouded moons they stray'd , 

The iron race of Men ! 
Sources of mystic tears ,% 
Yearnings for starry spheres, 

T^o God awaken'd thcu ! 
* 
Lo , mildly from the dark-blue vater, 
Comes forth the Heaven's divinest Daughter , 

Borne by the Nymphs fair-floating o*er 

To the intoxicated shore ! 
Like the light-scatterinjg wings of morning 
Soars universal May , adorning 
As from the glory ofthat birth 
Air and the ocean , heaven and earth ! 
Day's eye looks laughing, where the grim 
Midnight lay coil'd in forests dim ; 
And gay narcissuses are swcet 
Wherever glide those holy feet — 

Now , pours the bird that haunts the eve 
The earliest song of love, 

Now in the heart — their fountain — heave 
The waves that murmur love ! 
O blest Pygmalion — blest art thou — 
Itmelts, itglows, thy marble now ! 

Love , the God , thy world is won ! 

Embrace thy children , Mighty One. 



" The World was sad , the garden was a wild , 
And Man , the HeinvU, sl^^h'd— Uli Woman sinfled." — 
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Blessed through love are the Gods above — 
Through love like the Gods may man be ; 

Heavenlier through love is the heaveo above, 
Through love like a heaveo earth cao be. 



Where the nectar bright-streams , 

Like the dawn's happy dreams , 

Eternaliy one holiday, 

The life of the Gods glides away. 

Throned od bis seat sublime, 

Looks He whose years koow not time ; 

Athisnod, ifhisaugerawaken, 

At the wave of bis bair all Olympus is shakeo. 

Yet He from the throne of bis birth , 

Bow*d down to the sons of the earth , 

Through dim Arcadian glades to wander sighiog, 

LuH'd into dreams of bliss — 

Lull*d by bis Leda's kiss — 
Lo , at bis feet the barmless thunders lying ! 

The Sun*s majestic coursers go 

Along the Light's transparent piain , 
Curb'd by the Day-god's golden rein ; 

The nations perish at bis bended bow ; 
Steeds that majestic go , 
Shafls from the bended bow, 
Gladly be leaves above — 
For Melody and Love ! 

Low bend the dwellers of the sky , 

When sweeps the stately Juno by ; 

Proud in her car, the UncontroH'd 
Curbs the bright birds that breast the air, 

As flames the sovereign crown of gold 
Amidst the ambrosial waves of hair — 

£v*n thou, fair Queen of Heaven's high throne. 

Hast Love*s subduiog sweetaessVxio'«^*, 
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From all her State , the 6 real One beiids 
To charm the Olympian's bright emb/aces, 

The Heart-Eothraller only lends 
The rapture-cestus of the Graces ! 

Blessed through love are the Gods above — 

Through love like a God may man be ; 
Heaveolier through love is the heaven above, 

Through love like a heaven carth can be 1 
* 
Love can sun the Realms ofNight— < 
Orcus owns the magic might •— 
PeacefuI where She sits beside , 
Smiles the swart King on bis Bride ; 
Hell feels the smile in sudden light — 
Love can sun the Realms of Night! 
Heavenly o'er the startled Hell , 
Höly , where the Accursed dwell , 

O Thracian , went thy silver song! 
Grim Minos, with unconscious tears, 
Helts into mercy as he hears — 
The serpents in Megara's hair, 
KIss , as Ihey wreathe enamour'd there ; 

All harmless rests the madding thong; — 
From the torn breast the Vulture mute 
Flies, scared before the charmfed Inte — 
LuU'd into sighing from their roar 
The dark waves woo the listen ing shore — 
Listening the Thracian's silver song! — 
Love was the Thracian's silver song ! 

* 
Blessed through love are the Gods above — 

Through love like a God may man be; 
Heavenlier through iove is the heaven above» 

Through love like a heaven earth can bei 
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Tbrough Nature , blossom-strewiog, 
One footslep we are viewiag, 

Ooe flash from golden pinions ! — 
If from Heaven's starry sea , 

If from the mooDÜt sky ; 
If from the Sua*s doiüinions, 

Look'd Dot Love's laughing eye ; 
Theo San and Moon and Stars would be 
Alike , without one smile for me ! 
But, oh, wherever Nature lives 

Below, around, above — 
Her happy eye the mirror gives 
to thy glad beauty , Love! 
Love sighs through brooklets silver-clear , 

Love bids their murmur woo the vale ; 
Listen , lisl ! Love's soul ye hear 

In bis own earnest nightingale. 
No sound from Nature ever stirs , 
But Love's sweet voice is heard wilh bers ! 
Bold Wisdom , with her sunlit eye , 
Retreats when Love comes whispering by — 

For Wisdom 's weak to Love ! 
To Victor Stern or monarch proud, 
Imperial Wisdom never bow'd 

The knee she bows to Love ! 
Who through the steep and starry sky, 
Goes onward to the Gods on high , 

Beforethee, bero-brave? 
Who halves for thee the land of Heaven; 
Who Shows thy beart , Elysium, given 

Through the flame-rencfed Grave? 
Below , if we were blind to Love , * 

Say, should we soar o'er Death , above? 
Would the weak soul , did Love forsake her, 
E'er gain the wing to seeli the Maker? 
Love , only Love , can guide the creature 
Up to the Father-fount of lialute; 
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What were the soal did Love forsake her? 
Love guldes the Mortal to the Maker ! 

* 
Blessed through love are the Gods above — 

Through love like a God may man be ; 
Heavenlier through love is the heaven above, 

Through love like a heaveo earth can be ! 



TO A MORALIST. 

Are the Sports of our youth so displeasiog? 

Is love but the folly you say? 
Benumb'd with the Winter , and freezing , 

You scold at the revels of May. 

For you ouce a nymph had her charms , 
And oh ! when the waltz you were wreathiog, 

All Olympus embraced in your arms — 
All its nectar in Julians breathing. 

If Jove at that moment had hurl'd 
The earth in sonie other rotation , 

Along with your Julia whirFd , 

You had feit not the shock of creation. 

Learn this — that Philosophy beats 

Sure tinre with the pulse , — quick or slow 

As the blood from the heyday retreats , — 
But it cannot make gods of us — No ! 

Itiswell, icy Reason should thaw 
In the warm blood of Mirlh now and then, 

The Gods for theinselves have a law 
Which they never intended for men. 

The Spirit is bound by the lies 
Of its Gaoler the Flesh; — if I can 

?^ot reach as an Angel the skies , 
Lei mc feel ou üie eaiW^ «.^Mi\ 
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FORTUNE AND WISDOM. 

In a quarrel with her lover 

To Wisdom Fortune flew ; 
** I '11 all my hoards discover — 

Be but my friend — to you. 
Like a mother I presented 

To one each fairest gift, 
Who still is disconteoted , 

And murmurs at my thrift. 
Come, let 's be friends. Whatsayyou? 

Give up that weary plough , 
My treasures shall repay you , 

For both I have enow ! " 
**Nay, see thy Friend betake him 

To death from grief for thee — 
He dies if,thou forsake bim — 

Thy gifls are nougbt to me ! ** 



COUNT EBERHARD, THE QUARRELLER (DER GREINER) 

OF WURTEMBERG. 

[Count Eberhard reigned from 1344—92. His son Ulrick was defeated 
before Keutling in 1377, and feil the nexl year in batlle, alDoffingen, 
ncar Stuttgard, in a battle in which Eberhard was victorious. Tbere is 
somelhing of national feeling in Ibis fine war-song, composed in honour 
of the old Suabian hero, by a poel himself a Suabian.] 

Ha, ha ! -^ take heed , -— ha , ha! takeheed — * 

Ye knaves both South and North ! 
For many a man both hold in deed , 
And wise in peace the land to lead , 

Old Suabia has brought forth. 
Proud boasts your Edward and your Charles , 

Your Ludwig, Frederick — are! 
Yet Eberhard's worth , ye braggipg carles ! 
Your Ludwig, Frederick, Edward, Charles — 

A thunder-storm in war ! 

* " Don't bear the head too high." 
Ihr, ihr dort aussen in der Welt^ 
Die Nasen eingespannVl — 
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▲ndUIrick, too, hisDobleson, 

Ha, ha! hismightyekoow; 
Old Eberhard's boast , bis noble son , 
Not he the boy , ye rogaes , to nin , 

How stoul soe'er the foe ! 

The Reutling lads with envy saw 

Ourglories, daybyday; 
The Reutliog lads shaJl giye the law — 
The Reutling lads the sword shall draw — 

O Lord — how bot were ihey ! 

Out Ulrick went , and beat them not — 

To Eberhard back he came — 
A lowering look young Ulrick got — 
Poor lad , bis eyes with tears were bot — 

He bung bis he&d for shame. 

* * Ho — ho " — thought he — * * ye rogaes beware ; 

Nor you nor I forget — 
For by my father*s beard * I swear 
Your blood shall wash the blot I bear, 

▲nd Ulrick pay you yet I '' 

Soon came the hour! with steeds and men 

The battle-field was gay ; 
Steel closed on steel at Doffingen -^ . 
And joyous was our stripling then , 

And joyous the hurra ! 
"Thebattlelost" our battle-cry ; 

The foe once more advances : 
As some fierce whirlwind cleaves the sky, 
Weskirr, through blood and slaughter^ by, , 

Amidst a night of lances ! 

On, lion-like, grim'UIrick sweeps — 

Bright shines bis hero-glaive — 
Her chase before bim Fury keeps, 

* Count Eberhard ^ad Ibe nxcliiiAme ofRush-Beard, from the ros- 
Üi'ng oflbai appendage, wUh^b\c;Vi\i«'«aL& Ivtoivn^^NA^^ ^\^voAs\extent. 
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Far-heard behiod him , Anguish weeps, 
And round him — is the Grave ! 

Woe — woe ! it gleams — Ihe sabre-blow «— 

Swift-sheeriog down it sped — 
Around , brave hearts the buckler throw — 
Alas ! our boast in dust is low ! 

CouDt Eberhard's boy is dead ! 

Grief checks the rusbing Victor-van — * 
Fierce eyes stränge moisture know — 

On rides old Eberhard , stcrn and wan , 

'* My son is like another man — 
March, children, ontheFoe!" 

And fiery lances whirr'd around , 
Revenge, atleast, undying — 
Above the blood-red clay we bound — 
Hurra ! the burghers break their ground, 
Thrbugh vale and woodland flying! 

Back to the camp , behold us throng, 
Flags stream , and bugles play — 
Woman and child with Choral song, 
And men , with dance and wine , prolong ^ 
The warrior's holyday. 

And our old Count — and what doth he? 

Before him lies bis son , 
Within bis lone tent, lonelily, 
The old man sits with eyes that see 

Through <fbe dim tear — bis son ! 

So heart and soul, a loyal band , 

Count Eberhard's band , weare! 
Bis front the tower that guards the land, 
A thunderbolt his red right band — 
His eye a guiding star ! 

Then take ye heed — Aha ! take beed, 

Ye knaves both South and Norlh ! 
For many a man , both hold in deed 
And wise in peace , the land to lead , 
Old Suabia bas brought forthl 
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With this baUad eonelude all in the First Period , or early Poems 
which.Scbillfr himself thought worth preserviog, and which are retained 
in the edilions of bis coUected works; — except the sketch of ^^Semele," 
which öught to be classed amongst his dramatic compositions. 



FAREWELL TO THE BEADER. 
(tram^fbrrkd from thk third pbriou.) 

Thk Muse is silent ; with a virgin cheek , 
Bow'd with the blush of shame , she yentures near — 

Sbe waits the judgment that thy lips may speak , 
And feels the defereoce, but disowns the fear. 

Such praise as Virtue gives , 't is hers to seek — 
Bright Truth , not tinscl Folly to revere ; 

He only for her wreath the flowers should cull 

Whoseheart, with hers, beats for the Beautlful. 

Nor longer yet these lays ofmine would live , 

Than to one genial beart, not idiy stealing, 
There some sweet dreams and fancies fair to give, 

Some ballowing whispers of a loftier feeling. 
Not for the far posterity they strive , 

Doom'd with the time, its impulse but revealing, 
Born to record the Momentes smile or sigh, 
And wtth the light dance of the Hours to fly. 

Spring wakes — and life, tn all its youngest hues, 
Shoots through the mellowing meads delightedly ; 

Air the fresh herbage scents with uectar-dews ; • 
Livelier the Choral music filis the sky ; 

Youth grows more young , and age its youth renews, 
In that field-banquet of the. ear and eye ; 

Spring flies — lo , seeds where once the flowers have blash'd ! • 

And the last bloom is gone , and the last music hush'd. 



THE END. 
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